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The Coal and Railway Strikes 


OR some weeks the country has been in the throes of serious 
coal and railway strikes which have injuriously affected prac- 
tically all lines of production and trade and have been 

accompanied by a number of violent demonstrations. 

The questions involved in these industrial disturbances do not 
differ greatly in their general character from those involved in 
many other preceding strikes. It is therefore very difficult to say 
anything new in regard to them. These strikes are deplorable in 
every respect. They represent great loss to all concerned. It would 
seem a fair statement to declare that in all cases of disputes between 
employees and employers, where efforts looking toward a mutual 
settlement of differences are unavailing, that each side ought to be 
willing to submit the controversy to the judgment of an impartial 
tribunal, and to accept the decision reached. If this is not done, the 
result is to plunge the country into that condition of strife which 
has marked the recent strikes. American common sense should be 
equal to finding a better way than this. 

The hope entertained in the views expressed above has been dis- 
appointed. For, in the case of the railway employees at least, such 
a tribunal existed, constituted by governmental authority. But 
it was unable to prevent the strike or promptly to bring about a 
settlement once it had occurred. 

If all efforts to reach a mutual accommodation of differences 
fail, the country will be forced to put a check upon the pretensions 
of organized bodies to have their own way regardless of the injuries 
inflicted upon the community at large. In all such controversies 
there lies somewhere a just basis of settlement. When by legisla- 
tion the best possible means of discovering such a basis are provided 
for, they will have to be utilized. For groups of labor and groups 
©. capital are alike amenable to law and public opinion. 

Probably the situation disclosed by these recent strikes will 

e sharply to direct attention to some fundamental difficulties 

uur present economic and social structure. All through our 

oviety there exists a lamentable disposition for various powerful 
ps to organize for the purpose of attaining selfish ends. This 
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tendency appears not only in industrial and commercial circles, 
but it is also a marked characteristic of our present-day politics. 
Even in this land of supposedly high intelligence, the fact that 
extreme individual or group selfishness always reacts against those 
aiming to profit by it does not appear to have permeated many 
minds. 

This country was just beginning to experience a slow return of 
more prosperous times after the period of depression which 
followed the wild era of inflation and speculation, and this healthful 
progress has now been interrupted if not seriously delayed by the 
coal and railway strikes. 'The hope may yet be entertained that 
American sense and patriotism will find less costly means of settling 
such disputes. ‘Toward this end every leader in industry, enterprise 
and government, and all citizens, should and must contribute the 
very best of their thought and effort. 


& 


A Successful Popular Investment Appeal 


if NTEREST has been aroused in investment circles by the recent 
successful appeal made by the American Telephone Company to 
its patrons to subscribe for an issue of $25,000,000 of the com- 
pany’s stock. Just how successful the appeal was may be seen from 
the fact that while the number of shares to be issued was only 
250,000, the aggregate applied for was 796,715. That the applica- 
tions were widely distributed appears from the total number of 
applications, 101,766. . 

This successful experiment in interesting the users of the services 
of a public utility corporation in the ownership of the corporation’s 
stock may be studied with great profit. It can not be generally 
copied with like results, because every corporation does not have 
the successful record of the New York Telephone Company. ‘The 
offering of bonds and stocks “over the counter,” as these direct 
sales to the publie are styled, is no new development in American 
finance. It is an expedient that has been tried repeatedly, though 
not always with the gratifying results recorded in this instance. 
Quite often sales of bonds are attempted on this plan with the 
thought of avoiding the commission charged by the investment 
banker, and in the hope of obtaining a better price for the securities. 
The results, as a rule, have not been of a character to justify the 
expedient as a settled policy. 

It would no doubt serve a useful purpose if more people would 
become financially interested, not only in the ownership of public 
utility corporations, but in all sorts of industrial corporations. If 
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more workers on the railways, and more citizens generally, owned 
the shares and bonds of railway corporations, it would probably tend 
to bring about a better understanding all round. People who swear 
at the bad service of a street railway or lighting corporation might 
modify the force of their objurgations somewhat on realizing that 
they were really cursing themselves. If the workers on a railway 
or in general industries could acquire a substantial share of owner- 
ship therein, they might get a new light on the wage question, and 
be less ready to strike because of any real or fancied grievances, 
when they came to understand that they were striking against 
themselves. 

No claim is made that such wider distribution of ownership of 
enterprise would afford a panacea for industrial ills, and indeed the 
plan is not free from weighty objections; but, making due allowance 
for all these, it is believed the plan has much merit. 

Very likely the New York Telephone Company will find, as a 
consequence of a more general distribution of ownership among 
those making use of the company’s facilities, that public interest in 
the character of the service rendered will be enhanced and more 
fairly applied. The working out of this development affords an 
interesting and profitable field for observation. 


e 
The Bankers Meeting in New York 


OR several reasons the convention of the American Bankers’ 

Association in New York next month may be regarded as of 

special importance. No meeting of such large numbers of 
bankers as will then take place could fail to attract attention. But 
this year the meeting is more than usually significant. 

In the first place it is of importance that the meeting is being 
held at the center of the country’s finance and commerce, for the 
importance of preserving our standards of commercial and financial 
integrity are sure to be stressed at some stage of the proceedings. 
The meeting would afford a good opportunity for some bright 
young banker who values truth more than temporary popularity 
‘9 tell a plain tale about Wall Street—the bugaboo of the dema- 
cngue, 

The resolutions likely to be adopted should have a steadying 
rect in these turbulent times. When other people are losing their 
ads, the banker seldom loses his. And the assembled bankers 
ve a fine opportunity on this occasion to point out the eternal 
vities upon which national prosperity and national character 

end. 

The world today, as perhaps never before in modern times, 
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furnishes abundant illustration of the folly of departing from the 
sound principles and practices upon which alone human advance- 
ment may be predicated with confidence. It is reasonable to expect 
that the bankers in their convention will not fail to call attention 
to the futility of hoping for prosperity by disregarding the common 
rules of sound business and finance. 

New York is glad to have the bankers of the country as guests, 
and has prepared a generous welcome for them. It is the belief of 
those active in the arrangements for the meeting that this will prove 
a successful convention in all respects. 


& 


Something Wrong With Prices 


HAT prices of many commodities are still extremely high is 
a fact easily demonstrated without the assistance of statis- 
ticians or economists. Any ordinary citizen will get convincing 
evidence of this by starting out to buy almost any article. House- 
wives, with market baskets on their arms, trying to procure daily 
food supplies are confronted with prices that in many cases seem 
exorbitant. They read of bountiful crops, of low prices on the farm; 
but somehow the bountiful crops and low farm prices fail to benefit 
the consumer to any great extent. Prices keep up, and they are 
again showing a still higher tendency. This is one reason for labor 
unrest. 

While the fact of high prices is too patent to require demon- 
stration, the causes contributing to this condition are less clear. 
Undoubtedly a number of factors have played a part in shoving 
prices near the top notch and keeping them there. Chief of these 
is the spirit of extravagance and almost of recklessness in spending 
money begotten of the war. This spirit has not yet wholly subsided. 
Inflation was checked, but the evil has not been cured; in fact, it is 
beginning to show its ugly head once more. The high wages in 
several lines of industry, reacting on a number of other lines, must 
bear their due share of the rise in prices, though too much stress has 
probably been ascribed to this element. Inefficient and costly 
means of distribution of some products have robbed both producers 
and consumers. 

A factor not given due weight, perhaps, is the weakening of the 
actual cash reserves of individual banks. These legal reserves may 
no longer consist of cash, so far as members of the Federal Reserve 
System is concerned, but must all be in the shape of loans to the 
Federal Reserve Banks, to be in turn partly loaned out again by 
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them. The State banks also hold their reserves largely in one form 
of credit or another. 

So long as the reserves of the individual banking institutions of 
the country consist so largely of credit so long will there be inflation 
and an unhealthful condition in price movements—violent fluctua- 
tions up and down. 

Before we talk so glibly about “stabilizing exchange”, we ought 
to take prompt and effective action tending to stabilize prices. One 
way to do this would be to get our individual banks squarely back 
on the gold standard of value from which they were unceremoniously 
thrust by the Federal Reserve Act. 

Allowing for all the factors named, it is probable that the 
principal cause of continued high prices is the inordinate craving for 
gain by far too many of those engaged at some point in the produc- 
tion and exchange of goods. 


& 


Difficulties of Congress 


EING a Congressman, compelled to attend upon the sessions 
at Washington throughout the greater part of the summer, 
with all the accompanying worries that beset the statesman’s 

life in these days, affords but little prospect of unalloyed pleasure. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty of the present Congress consists in 
its failure to follow the advice of the late Thomas B. Reed, who 
said in regard to legislation of doubtful value, “When you don’t 
know what to do, don’t do anything”. Clearly enough, this Con- 
gress doesn’t know what to do, yet is bent upon doing something. 
If an adjournment had been taken after the reduction of taxation, 
and the passage of necessary appropriation bills, the outlook for the 
Republican party in the autumn campaign would have been much 
better. A good start was made in reducing internal revenue taxes. 
But from that time onward the record has been in a contrary direc- 
tion—toward increase of taxes; as witness the bonus, the ship sub- 
sily and the tariff. At a time when reduction of taxation is impera- 
tive if prosperity is to return, Congress, with the exception noted, 
sccins incapable of doing anything except to pile up more taxes on 
the backs of the already burdened people. 

In criticising our representatives at Washington, however it 
nuist be remembered that they were called on to meet an unprece- 
dc ted situation, one marked by enormous expenditures and calling 
fo: correspondingly heavy outlays. Moreover the confusion of the 
per od following the war has rendered it extremely difficult to 
sal\-i'y public demands. It is a time of divided counsels. For this 
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reason it would have seemed a wise policy to defer much of the 
legislation which has provoked bitter controversy. 


& 


Financial and Other Panaceas 


IMES like the present are sure to produce fresh crops of sure 
cures for the world’s financial and industrial ills. Because 
conditions are in many respects bad, aspiring philosophers and 

financiers would have us believe that the cause lies in the failure to 
adopt their peculiar nostrums. Careful study of thousands of these 
proposals, animated by a sincere desire to find the great truths 
which they profess to herald to a waiting world, leads to the con- 
clusion that in nearly every case the schemes are deceptive and 
wholly unfitted to be of any benefit whatever to the human race. 

This is not to say that the entire economic situation is perfect, 
and not open to any improvement. Great changes are going on all 
the time, but they are generally merely adaptations of a system 
whose fundamentals remain substantially unchanged. Industry, 
integrity, thrift, judgment and skill—these are indispensable ele- 
ments of individual and national welfare. No magic formula for 
dispensing with them has ever been discovered. But science, inven- 
tion and the perfection of administrative methods have all combined 
to render these homely virtues more and more productive. 

If the qualities named are those most instrumental in aiding 
human progress, ignorance, hatred, class consciousness and move- 
ments aimed to undermine the foundations of society are no less 
certainly calculated to hinder such progress. The way to combat 
error, and to bring about beneficent changes, is to uphold the truth. 
Simple and trite as this statement appears, it is being overlooked 
by people all over the world today, and by millions in our own land. 
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JOSEPH F. SARTORI 
d | President Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, California 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago, J. F. Sartori, a young Iowa lawyer went to 

Southern California. In 1889 he was one of the founders of the Security 

Savings Bank, was its first cashier and later became its president. The 
Security Trust and Savings Bank now has resources exceeding $150,000,000, 
with many branches in Los Angeles, Long Beach, Pasadena, Hollywood, 
San Pedro and other towns in the Los Angeles locality. 


As a member of the legislative committe2 of the California Bankers 
Association he hada leading part in the preparation of the California 
Bank Act, with its excellent provisions regarding departmental banking, 
and since its enactment has counselled its revisions, including the changes 
which permitted the California State Banks to join the Federal Reserve 
System. Mr. Sartori ha; served the American Bankers Association on 
important committees and as chairman of the Savings Bank Section. 
He is a director of the Los Angeles branch of the Twelfth District Reserve 
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Harmony in Industry Through Employees’ 
Stockholdings 






By Oscar Newfang 


N recent years the directors of many 
large industries have begun to real- 
ize that ownership of stock by their 

employees tends to promote loyalty to 
the management and to lessen the prob- 
ability of labor troubles. They have 
come to see that, as the ownership of 
a business rests more largely in the 
hands of those actually employed in the 
business, the interests of capital and 
labor are more nearly centered in the 
same group of persons, and are thus 
merged and harmonized. 

Among the leading industrial com- 
panies in the United States that have 
adopted the policy of encouraging their 
employees to invest in the stock of their 
companies are the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, American Woolen 
Company, Central Leather Company, 
United States Rubber Company, Stude- 
baker Company, Underwood Type- 
writer Company, and many others. The 
plans adopted by these companies vary ; 
but the underlying thought in each case 
appears to be, to reduce friction be- 
tween capital and labor and to promote 
loyalty to the company. Thus, Presi- 
dent William M. Wood of the American 
Woolen Company said in his annual re- 
port for 1920: ‘In pursuance of plans 
which have long been under considera- 
tion, the board of directors deemed it 
prudent during the year to acquire a 
substantial number of shares of the com- 
mon stock of your company with a view 
to offering to its employees—without 
profit to the company—an opportunity 
to become financially interested in its 
ownership. It was felt that this course 
would be a guaranty of the continuance 
and furtherance of the existing condi- 
tions of mutual understanding and loy- 
alty between the company and its em- 
ployees, and a well-deserved recogni- 
tion of their codperation with the man- 
agement in meeting the hardships and 
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difficulties of the past year. The plans 
for the distribution of this stock neces- 
sarily require consideration from many 
different angles, and some time will 
doubtless be needed for working them 
out in detail.” In his report for 1921 
he says: “It gives me particular pleas- 
ure to comment on the satisfactory re- 
lations existing between your company 
and its employees. This was made 
especially apparent by the enthusiastic 
response to the opportunity offered to 
all employees to subscribe to the com- 
mon stock of your company. In my 
last report to you it was stated that 
plans for the distribution of the shares 
of common stock acquired by the com- 
pany, with the intention of offering it 
to its employees, were in process of 
formation. On May 13, 1921, the of- 
fering was announced, and was cordial- 
ly received, over 13,000 employees sub- 
scribing for various numbers of shares 
each. In view of the long period of 
unemployment during the latter half of 
1920 and the early months of 1921, the 
volume of subscriptions was considered 
a great success.” 

President Earl D. Babst, of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
says in his annual report for 1921: “A 
plan has been in effect since 1919, by 
which employees of the company may 
purchase on partial payments the stock 
of the company. Employees on the 
labor pay-roll are limited, however, un- 
der the plan to the purchase of a single 
share of the preferred stock. Upon 
completion of payments the employee 
may purchase an additional share of the 
preferred stock. Stated in an ac- 
cumulative way the result of the plan 
is shown as follows: 


Shares purchased Par value 
a eee . 5,823 $ 582,300 
ee 825,400 
1921 ....... 12,282 1,228,200 
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President A. R. Erskine, of the 
Studebaker Corporation, in his 1920 re- 
port says: “The corporation is holding 
in trust 12,208 shares of the common 
stock and ninety-one shares of the pre- 
ferred stock for the account of 2391 or 
22.6 per cent. of its employees, who 
are paying for it under a copartnership 
plan”. In his 1921 report the number 
of shares subscribed for by employees 
was 12,948 common and ninety pre- 
ferred. 

The Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany in 1916 inaugurated a plan for 
distributing among its employees twen- 
ty per cent. of the profit remaining after 
dividend and sinking fund requirements, 
this sum to be invested in common 
stock of the company, which was to be 
given to the employees. In addition to 
this the employees were given facilities 
to buy common stock with their own 
savings. In his report for 1918 Presi- 
dent John T. Underwood says: “Over 
one half of the company’s employees 
are now stockholders.” 

The United States Rubber Company 
report for 1919 has the following: 
“With a view to increasing the zeal and 
efficiency of the employees of the com- 
pany. by encouraging them to have di- 
rect personal interest in its success, your 
directors have from time to time pro- 
vided through a ‘stock subscription and 
profit-sharing plan’ and a ‘value sharing 
plan’, and options on stock in certain 
special cases, for such employees to ac- 
quire such stock by carrying it for them 
for certain periods, over 4500 employees 
being included this year in such plans. 
Your chairman cannot but feel that the 
enthusiasm and earnestness which such 

versonal interest has engendered has 
had much to do with the unusual growth 

f our business and profits.” In his 

920 report the late Samuel P. Colt, 

airman, stated that 98,326 shares of 

© common stock were being carried 

r employees, and in addition $2,427,- 

(book value) (estimated by the 
iter to be about 48,000 shares) were 
ng carried for some of the principal 

ers of the company. 
‘any other cases might be cited, but 


these will suffice to show that, while 
the motive is a good one, the extent of 
the investment contemplated is in all 
cases only a very small minority in- 
terest; and these plans are with some 
reason looked upon by organized labor 
as merely throwing a sop to the workers 
to keep them contented, rather than as 
intended to give the workers any real 
voice in the management, or any real 
interest in dividends. 

It is evident, therefore, that the best 
that can be said of the plans for em- 
ployees’ stock ownership mentioned 
above is, that they tend to diminish to 
some extent the friction between capital 
and labor. Let us now inquire in what 
manner stock ownership by workers 
could entirely eliminate the possibility 
of friction between capital and labor. 
There seem to be two conditions neces- 
sary to produce this result. First, the 
ownership must be complete; that is, 
all the people actively engaged in an 
enterprise or an industry (including 
brain workers as well as brawn work- 
ers) must constitute the entire list of 
stockholders in that enterprise or in- 
dustry. And secondly, the percentage 
which the stock held by each worker 
bears to the total issue must be the 
same as the percentage which each 
worker’s annual salary or wage bears 
to the total annual pay-roll. 

Let me illustrate these two points by 
an example reduced to the lowest terms. 
Suppose that two men decide to estab- 
lish a retail grocery. They are both ex- 
perienced grocer’s clerks, who have by 
thrift saved a few thousand dollars out 
of their wages. Each puts into the 
business the same amount of capital, and 
each devotes his entire time to the busi- 
ness. Assuming that their experience 
and ability are equal, their wages would 
rightly be equal, and if the concern 
earned more than their drawing ac- 
counts, the profits would be equally di- 
vided. It would make no difference to 
these men, whether the wages were 
small and the dividends large, or vice 
versa, since each would share equally in 
both wages and dividends. There would 
be here no possibility of friction be- 
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tween owners and workers. It is the 
simplest possible case. 

Now suppose that one is an experi- 
enced grocer and the other a grocer’s 
errand boy merely, but still that each 
is able to make the same investment. 
The experienced man would naturally 
demand a larger wage than he would 
allow to the inexperienced boy (say 
twice as large), but the profits remain- 
ing would be equally shared. In this 
case it would evidently be to the in- 
terest of the experienced man to make 
the wage distribution as large as pos- 
sible and the dividends as small as pos- 
sible; because he would obtain two- 
thirds of the former and only one-half 
of the latter. The interest of the boy 
would be exactly the opposite. Hence 
friction between ownership returns and 
workers’ returns; that is, between capi- 
tal and labor. This friction could be en- 
tirely eliminated only by making the in- 
vestment of the experienced man twice 
the investment of the boy. Then it 
would again be immaterial to each of 
them, whether profits were paid out as 
wages or as dividends. 

Now adding to the problem another 
element which almost invariably occurs 
in all large enterprises, let us suppose 
that, in addition to the capital invested 
in the proportion just stated by the two 
men mentioned, an amount equal to the 
investment of both is added by an out- 
side investor, who is not active in the 
business, and whose experience and ad- 
vice is of no value to the business. The 
relative proportions of the investments 
of the three men would then be two- 
sixths for the experienced man, one- 
sixth for the boy, and three-sixth for 
the outside investor. It is evident that, 
in this case, it is equally to the interest 
of both the experienced man and the 
boy to have as large a proportion as 
possible of the profits paid out as wages, 
and as little as possible in the form of 
dividends; because the active men re- 
ceive two-thirds and one-third respect- 
ively of .the amount paid as wages, 
whereas they would receive only two- 
sixths and one-sixth respectively of the 
amount paid as dividends. This is the 


fundamental reason for the divergent 
interests of capital and labor; and this 
also shows the reason why all the work- 
ers have a common interest as against 
all the capitalists. 

The best way to eliminate this source 
of friction is, entirely to eliminate the 
outside investor, as stated above. An 
alternative plan, however, must be here 
noted. If both the capitalists and the 
workers can agree upon a fixed amount 
of rent for the capital employed; that is, 
upon a fixed maximum dividend to be 
paid, this would tend largely to remove 
the divergent interests between capital 
and labor, and this plan, while not as 
perfectly effective as the other, is much 
more feasible in actual practice. 

In order to remove entirely all invest- 
ment other than workers’ investment, 
there would be required an amount of 
thrift and perseverance among the 
working classes which many of my 
readers would consider out of the ques- 
tion. Let us take a concrete instance, 
and examine whether it would be pos- 
sible for workers by united action and 
united investment to obtain control or 
practical ownership of an entire indus- 
try. We will consider the railroad in- 
dustry in the United States; first, be- 
cause in this industry all the necessary 
statistics are available; and, secondly, 
because in this industry a larger pro- 
portion of the capital is borrowed 
through bond issues than in almost any 
other industry, and therefore the con- 
trolling stock issues constitute a much 
smaller proportion of the total funds 
employed, and could be more easily ac- 
quired by the united action of the 
workers. 

According to the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, in 1918 the 
total amount of of railroad stocks and 
bonds amounted to $20,784,000,000, of 
which there were in the hands of the 
public (that is, excluding investments 
held by one railroad in another) $16. 
454,000,000. Of this amount $9,700.- 
000,000 consisted of bonds, and $6,700.- 
000,000, of stocks. Ownership of half 
of these stocks (or $3,350,000,000) 
would constitute control of the railroads 
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of the Country. According to Walker 
D. Hines, former Director General of 
Railroads, there were in 1919 a total of 
1,977,000 railway workers in the United 
States, whose wages for that year 
amounted to $2,744,000,000. If these 
workers should get together through 
their brotherhoods, practice the neces- 
sary self-denial to save ten per cent. of 
their wages (say $270,000,000 a year), 
in fourteen years they would own con- 
trol of the entire railroad system of the 
United States. In twenty-eight years 
they would own the railroad system 
completely. All this may sound Uto- 
pian; but when it is considered, that for 
forty years the American Federation of 
Labor has been fighting “‘the tyranny 
of capital”, does it not look like a com- 
mon-sense proposition, to get down to 
hard work and stern self-denial for one- 
third of that period and buy out the 
bosses altogether? We commend this 
financing to President Stone as a real, 
man-sized job for his brotherhood bank 
in Cleveland. 
The necessary statistics are not avail- 
able to the writer for applying this 
calculation to other industries. It must 
be admitted, however, that it would re- 
quire a much longer time to obtain con- 
trol in other industries, for the reason 
that proportionately less of the capital 
employed is in the form of bonds 
(which, of course, do not vote). In 
order to obtain some idea of the long- 
continued effort that would be required, 
let us take a few single representative 
companies in different lines of business. 
Taking the Central Leather Company, 
mentioned at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, recent annual reports give the 
iverage number of workers as 9627, 
ind the average annual pay roll at about 
“11,700,000. As the company’s capital 
- 473,000,000, it would require an in- 
estment of ten per cent. of the worker’s 
ages for a period of about thirty-one 
ars to obtain a majority interest in 
stock of the company. In the case 
the American Sugar Refining Com- 
ny with 9500 employees (the writer 
imating the annual pay roll at about 
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$14,000,000) and with $90,000,000 of 
capital, the same percentage of saving 
and investment would have to be con- 
tinued for about thirty-two years to 
obtain a majority holding. 

Passing from these statistics to a few 
final considerations, it may be well to 
note here, that the investment plan 
above suggested is being actively pur- 
sued at this time in Germany. A re- 
cent article in the Cologne Gazette has 
the following: “The Christian Trade 
Unions have been buying up stock on 
the quiet in the big industrial and min- 
ing enterprises for some time past, it is 
said, a fact which is attested by the 
fact that labor leaders have been pres- 
ent at the general meetings of some of 
the big enterprises, which could only 
happen through their being actual 
stockholders.” 

While complete stock ownership by 
the workers would end friction between 
capital and labor, it would sharpen com- 
petition and increase friction between 
the different crafts of workers in the in- 
dustry owned. The divergence of in- 
terest between dividend receivers and 
wage receivers would be abolished by 
the identity of stockholders and work- 
ers; but the relative amount of both 
dividends and wages to go to each class 
would remain a source of friction, which 
would be increased by the knowledge 
that the gain of each would be the loss 
of the others. At present one class of 
workers does not as a rule resent an 
increase of pay granted to another class, 
because they reason that the increase 
comes out of the dividends of the cap- 
italists; and they rather feel that the 
fact that an increase has been gained 
by one class of workers increases their 
own chances of obtaining a similar in- 
crease. All the increases are regarded 
as coming out of the share of capital, 
and so the workers feel that they have 
a common interest in boosting the pay 
of all classes of workers. This would 
be entirely changed, if the workers and 
capitalists were identical, and an in- 
creased share for one necessarily meant 
a decreased share for the others (as- 
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suming the total earnings to be con- 
stant). 

This source of friction could be over- 
come only by free competition without 
restrictions of any kind among workers, 
—a fair field and no favors. Free com- 
petition would tend to regulate the flow 
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of labor as needed into the various 
crafts, would best value the relative 
degrees of skill required in each craft, 
and would therefore be the best method 
for determining the relative wages of 
each craft and of each workman in his 
craft. 


S 


How Banks Handle Their Mail 


Many Banks Comment on System Followed by Them in the 
Care of Incoming and Outgoing Mail 


HAT system do banks which 
W do not have a volume of busi- 

ness large enough to warrant 
the maintenance of a separate mailing 
department follow in the handling of 
their mail? 

The frequency with which inquiries 
have come in with regard to this mat- 
ter has led Tue Bankers MaGazine to 
send out a questionnaire to banks in 
all parts of the country asking them 
what procedure they follow in taking 
care of their incoming and outgoing 
mail. The banks to whom this ques- 
tionnaire was sent are for the most part 
small or medium-sized rather than those 
in our largest cities, which were not 
addressed. 

The following questions were asked: 


1. How is your incoming mail 
opened, sorted, and classified? 

a. What is your method of dis- 
tribution? 

b. What precautions do you take 
to insure the prompt hand- 
ling of checks and collection 
items? 


2. How do you arrange your mail- 
ing schedule for your outgoing 
mail? 

HANDLING THE INCOMING MAIL 


On the subject covered by the first 
question most of the answering banks 


indicate their belief that the responsibil- 
ity for the proper handling of the mail 
should rest on the shoulders of some 
person or persons specifically designated 
to take care of it. Many of the banks 
have a mail teller whose duty it is to 
see to it that the incoming mail is 
properly sorted and distributed. In 
other banks the supervision over the 
mail’s handling is in the hands of one 
of the bank’s officers, usually an as- 
sistant cashier or an assistant treasurer. 
Extracts from letters from various 
banks in all parts of the country on the 
system which they follow in this mat- 
ter follow: 


Central and Middle Western States 


A bank in Missouri writes: 

Our incoming mail is opened by a clerk 
who has charge of that particular duty, and 
the mail is distributed as follows: Cash let- 
ters, containing checks, drafts and cash 
items, also deposits received in the mail, and 
all other routine mail, are carried through 
a daily mail sheet and this balances. ‘The 
other mail, requiring the attention of an of- 
ficer of the bank, is delivered to the cashier 
for his attention. The prompt handling of 
checks and collection of items is personally 
supervised by an officer of the bank. 


An Arkansas bank states that: 


Incoming mail is laid on the desk of one 
of our assistant cashiers who sorts same to 
be distributed to the departments as fol- 
lows: Collections, remittance mail, country 
bank credit mail, individual credit mail and 
transit department mail. In each of the 
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above departments we have a clerk who is 
responsible for the prompt handling of the 
items contained in the mail that is turned 
over to him, consequently we receive very 
satisfactory results in handling the mail as 
indicated. 


An Iowa bank says: 


Our incoming mail is opened by the mail 
teller who sorts out the collections to be 
turned over to the collection clerk and the 
cash letters are turned over to the remit- 
tance clerk. Deposits by mail are handled 
by the mail teller and the balance of the 
mail is turned over to the cashier. 


Another bank in Iowa writes: 


Ours is only a small country bank, but we 
believe our departments are well organized. 
However, we always invite new ideas for 
improving our system, and would be glad 
to receive the summary of the reports from 
banks to whom you have submitted the same 
questionnaire. 

We have a mail clerk who brings our 
mail from the post-office at 8 a. m. and at 
noon. He opens all envelopes and leaves 
them for the attention of the auditor, no 
one being allowed to remove the contents 
from envelopes without his consent. On his 
arrival he removes all mail from the en- 
velopes, and after sorting it routes it to 
the respective departments with instructions 
on any letters needing attention. 

For use in the transit department we have 
a chart showing the quick use of all funds 
received on items, and one person sorts these 
items in accordance with their availability 
before such letters are handled or proven 
by anyone else. After they are proven 
with the cash letter they are ready for 
posting on our transit machine. The mailing 
schedule of outgoing mail is regulated by 
railroad schedules showing when items on 
different correspondents are to be mailed 
to reach them for the earliest possible 
credit. In our particular case we have a 
heavy mail at noon in order to reach Chicago 
for the next morning’s clearings. This is 

‘elivered to the post-office by the mail clerk 

t a certain time, and for the remainder of 
the day all other letters of importance are 
iandled in the same manner. 

Collection letters are followed directly 
with instructions noted on letters and in 

e we receive a letter of collection without 

instructions whatever we immediately 
ke inquiry from the sender as to the dis- 
sition when due, in order to avoid delay 
| dissatisfaction on the part of the sender. 


\n Ohio bank says: 


Tail is opened and distributed by treas- 
vor or assistant treasurer. This depart- 
ont is under direct supervision of assistant 
treasurer. 
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From a bank in Illinois: 


All checks are cash items. Those received 
in the mail are put in one cage and listed 
noting from what banks received. After 
taking out checks on us, they are given to 
clerk in another department and relisted for 
clearings, checking up with the former list. 
Collection items are put in the hands of 
collection clerk who is responsible for their 
receiving proper attention. 


An Indiana bank remarks: 


All mail is opened by one person and 
sorted to various departments. All savings 
books received by mail with deposits are 
returned to an officer who writes a personal 
letter to the sender and returns the book. 
The same with withdrawals. 


A West Virginia bank writes: 


Our bank opens here for business at 9 
o’clock in the morning, and at 8 o’clock 
all of the employees are on hand for the 
day’s work. The mail is delivered to the 
bank at 8 o’clock and is sorted by the 
assistant cashiers into four groups—remit- 
tance banks, credit banks, general corres- 
pondence and Federal Reserve Bank. After 
the mail is sorted it is handled by three 
commercial tellers, one foreign teller, two 
proof tellers, savings teller and the general 
bookkeeper. 

The remittance banks are handled by 
three tellers; the credit banks by three tel- 
lers and the general bookkeeper; and the 
Federal Reserve Bank by the savings teller. 
The general correspondence is handled by 
the assistant cashiers, who go over each let- 
ter and sort out for the different depart- 
ments. The first assistant cashier has 
charge of the notes, certificates of deposit, 
safety deposit boxes and deposits by mail. 
The second assistant cashier has charge of 
the commercial department, savings depart- 
ment, general books and transit department. 
The third assistant cashier has charge of the 
individual books. All letters in regard to 
credits are given to the vice-president and 
cashier for their attention. 

The remittance and credit banks are listed 
out to the clearing house and are cleared the 
same day they are received. All of our mail 
is gotten out of the way before the bank 
opens at 9 o'clock. 

Collection items are handled through our 
savings teller, who is the oldest teller in 
the bank, and in this way we feel pretty 
safe that the items will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


A letter from a Kansas City bank 
says: 


We have a young man whose job it is to 
go to the postoffice and bring our mail to 
the bank every twenty minutes. After he 
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brings the mail to the bank he goes through 
it, sorts out the personal mail from the bank 
mail, and we then have our city collectors 
slit the envelopes open, take the contents 
and place them in files. The mail then goes 
to the distributing desks and is sorted by 
the assistant chief clerks to the different de- 
partments where it belongs. All the mail of 
importance, inquiries, etc. is sorted to the 
chief clerk, he then goes through it and 
distributes it to the different officers, or 
looks after it himself. Our mail is distrib- 
uted to the officers by the chief clerk’s office 
boys. 

Regarding the prompt handling of checks 
and collection items—they are delivered to 
the departments as soon as they come in the 
bank instead of being sent to the distribut- 
ing desk. 


New England and Eastern States 


A Massachusetts bank writes: 


We find it desirable to have one person 
open all the morning mail, distributing to 
the different departments, according to the 
contents. There are, of course, some slight 
errors of judgment, but nothing to cause 
us any difficulty. Being a small bank our 
mail is not large enough to go into much 
detail; and, as it happens, one of the re- 
ceiving tellers is the clerk who opens the 
morning mail, handing to his neighbor, the 
collection department, and to the other re- 
ceiving clerk, remittances and collections 
which are acknowledged and checked at 
once, checks going immediately to the check 
tellers’ department. 


A Vermont bank says: 


Our mail is opened by a clerk who gives 
his especial attention to it and distributes 
it to the various departments according to 
its contents. Mail consisting of deposits is 
handled by him entirely, the checks being 
turned over to the check teller, whence they 
are forwarded by mail for collection. Checks 
deposited are promptly handed to the check 
teller, who promptly passes them along to 
the transmission department for collection. 


A bank in Maine writes: 


Our incoming mail is delivered to a teller 
who has the responsibility for its being 
opened and sorted. The registered mail is 
also handled by the same teller, he 
makes a record of the registry numbers on 
each letter, when received for future refer- 
ence in event of the necessity of tracing 
such a letter arising. In our case this one 
teller distributes the mail to the various de- 
partments after it has been opened. 


Another Maine bank remarks: 


All incoming mail is cut and placed on 
the cashier’s desk and is examined and 


sorted by him and distributed to the dif- 
ferent departments. 

All outgoing mail in the nature of corres- 
pondence comes under the supervision di- 
rectly of the cashier or his assistant. 

All collection items are handled by two 
people and all cash items, such as checks, 
etc., are handled through the transit de- 
partment. Our outgoing mail is scheduled 
to accord with destination. 

In my opinion, the executive officer of 
the bank should see all the mail, in order 
that he may judge of its importance and 
method under which it should be handled. 


From a Rhode Island bank: 


Our incoming mail is brought into the 
treasurer’s office as often during the day as 
the mails are opened at the post-office. It 
is opened and sorted as far as possible into 
baskets belonging to the bank department 
referred to. In order to insure the prompt 
handling of collection items and checks we 
give preference to these letters in that they 
are taken care of immediately on their re- 
ceipt while ordinary requests or inquiries 
are placed in secondary order, but no let- 
ter of any sort or description ever fails to 
receive an answer on the day of its receipt 
at our offices. 


A bank in New Jersey writes: 


Our mail is opened by one clerk. Per- 
sonal mail for officers, envelopes are slit and 
sent to respective desks with contents in- 
tact. Deposits are sent to teller for check- 
ing and acknowledgement. And items for 
each department—notes to note teller—col- 
lections to general bookkeeper, etc. Matters 
needing officers’ attention are placed on the 
particular officer’s desk. 


A Syracuse bank says: 


The messengers get the mail from the 
post-office on week days at 7.45; on Satur- 
days and Mondays at 7.30. The mail is 
brought to the bank, taken out of the bag 
and then sorted as to the size of the en- 
velope. The personal mail is then separated 
and laid to one side, while the bank mail 
is opened on the top and two sides of the 
envelope by a machine. This machine is a 
hand machine and is operated by one of the 
messengers. After the bank mail is opened, 
it is usually around 8 o’clock and by that 
time the assistant secretary, together with 
two clerks, take the enclosures from the 
envelopes and sort them into trays which 
are subdivided as to the different depart- 
ments. Before this is completed, the mes- 
sengers have distributed the personal_mail, 
unopened, to the officers’ desks and the 
desks of the chiefs of various departments. 
In the case of any registered mail, same is 
not left on any officer's desk or in any de- 
partment, unless the officer is at his desk 
and in such case the absent officer’s mail is 
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given to the officer in charge and in the 
case of registered mail for a department, 
it is left with the chief or assistant chief; 
otherwise it is returned to the mail teller. 

By the time the messengers have distrib- 
uted the personal mail and perhaps have 
performed other duties, the mail, sorted as 
to the various departments, is ready for 
distribution. This mail is taken out of the 
trays by the messengers, labeled as to de- 
partments and distributed. 

During the day we have three deliveries 
of mail during banking hours. This mail is 
received by our new account teller only, 
whether special delivery, registered or reg- 
ular mail, and is handed by him to our mail 
teller, who is situated practically in the 
center of the main counting room. The mail 
teller pursues the same procedure as afore- 
mentioned and hands it to the messenger 
for distribution. The rules mentioned above 
relative to the distribution of the mail by 
the messenger prevail with each delivery. 


Western and Northwestern States 


A bank in Minnesota writes: 


Our mail is opened and sorted by an of- 
ficer and distributed by him. 

The prompt handling of checks and collec- 
tion items is under the managers of the 
respective departments and they are held 
responsible for the promptness of the re- 
turns. 


A California bank remarks: 


We are not a large enough institution to 
have a separate mailing department. 

The envelopes of our incoming mail are 
slit by the messengers and opened and 
sorted by three assistant cashiers. We have 
no particular method of distributing except 
that the bank remittances are distributed 
to the tellers who have certain banks that 
they run and prove. The letters for in- 
closing deposits are all handled by one man, 
and letters referring to some particular 
business in the banks are handed to the 
assistant cashier in charge of that depart- 
ment. 


A bank in Colorado states that: 


Our mail is generally received about 11 
m. It is the general practice of one 
the officers to open the mail and sort it, 
nding all bank remittances to one of the 
vers to be handled through his window 
d given to the general bookkeeper. Col- 
tions are separated and handed to the 
ection clerk for his attention. The gen- 
correspondence is divided among the 
ers. 


Utah bank remarks: 


‘| incoming mail is handled under the 
tion of the manager of our central de- 


partment. This department is for the clear- 
ing of all checks that come into the bank. 
The mail is brought from the post-office at 
8 a. m., 11.30 a. m., and 1.30 p. m., by the 
bank messengers. It is then sorted and 
mail addréssed to the officers is given to 
them unopened. The remainder is opened 
by the department manager who notes con- 
tents and makes presentation of general cor- 
respondence to the assistant cashiers. Col- 
lection items are referred direct to the col- 
lection teller and cash items sent for credit 
are retained in the central department. We 
find merit in our system because it assures 
an early start for all employees concerned 
in the mail. 

Collection items, received in cash letters 
sent for immediate credit which are to be 
presented and paid or returned the same 
day are charged to the collection teller. He 
then has them presented for payment and 
in case any are not paid he charges them 
to the account of the customer from whom 
received. 


From a Spokane bank: 


Our mail is brought to the bank by our 
messengers and the large and small letters 
sorted. ‘The small letters are run through 
an electric opening machine and the large 
letters are slit with letter openers. 

It is then sent to our blotter clerks, who 
take it out of the envelopes and sort it to 
the various departments, such as collection, 
transit, personal deposits, remittances from 
country banks and officers’ mail. The vari- 
ous departments call at the sorting desk for 
their mail. The officers’ mail is turned over 
to a junior officer, who sorts it to the vari- 
ous officers to whom it belongs. Cash items 
and collection items are sorted out and 
charged to the collection tellers the first 
thing, so that action can be gotten on the 
collections before clearing time. 


A Seattle bank says: 


Mail is opened under the supervision of 
our mail clerk and is then sorted and classi- 
fied by officials. Checks and collection items 
are turned over to those departments han- 
dling such items who see that they receive 
prompt attention. 


From a Wisconsin bank: 


Incoming mail is opened, sorted and dis- 
tributed to different departments and of- 
ficials by 8.15 a. m. 

Cash letters are proved, sorted and checks 
prepared for clearing at 9.30, in transit de- 
partment. 

Mail is also received and opened by col- 
lection department at 11 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
Only the most urgent business received at 
3 o’clock is handled that day. The balance 
is carried over to the next day. 
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Southern and Southwestern States 


A bank in Richmond writes: 


The mail at the post-office is sorted to our 
boxes and sent for by us at regular inter- 
vals throughout the day. All the mail comes 
first to the transit department, where it is 
sorted by the letterheads to different de- 
partments. The miscellaneous and personal 
mail is handled by a special clerk who dis- 
tributes it as soon as it is received. 

Our division of bank accounts and 
assortment of checks is arranged accord- 
ing to their geographical location and the 
mail received for the credit of bank 
accounts is sorted to different units which 
represent the ledger on which the ac- 
count is carried. Each unit has two or 
more clerks. One clerk opens the mail 
and see that the checks agree with the 
letters which accompany them and _ that 
the items are endorsed. He also sorts the 
other contents and turns same over to their 
respective departments. When several let- 
ters have been opened, he puts a rubber 
band around the letters and the checks. 
This we call a “break”. The other clerk 
sorts the checks according to states, making 
a separate list for city items and cash 
drafts. The checks are then listed. By this 
method the incoming mail is proved and dis- 
tributed with only one listing. 


From a bank in Virginia: 


On receipt of the mail it is sorted by an 
assistant cashier for the different depart- 
ments, either from being so addressed or 
from our familiarity from long association 
with the correspondent, except pieces we 
are unable to identify readily, and they are 
opened, inspected and then sorted. . 

The mail checks (as are all checks) are 
proved, and distributed and charged to the 
different departments, who at the close of 
business have to report the disposition of all 
checks to the head bookkeeper. 

Collections are sorted according to their 
nature: Drafts with bills of lading drawn 
“on arrival” are filed alphabetically and pay- 
ment demanded when car is placed, and 
if not paid, drawer is notified immediately 
either by wire or letter, depending on the 
cargo, sight drafts are either paid and re- 
mitted for on the day of receipt or returned 
the following morning, and time drafts are 
matured like notes and if not paid on ma- 
turity are returned with proper notations 
the following morning. 


A Florida bank says: 


Our mail is opened and sorted by our 
assistant cashier and distributed in person 
to each officer or department. Our collec- 
tion clerk keeps records of all collections 
with a follow-up system and personally pre- 
sents these items on the day they are due, 


in addition to the regular notices sent sev- 
eral days in advance. 


A bank in Louisiana states that: 


We have a bank with only nine employees. 

Mail goes immediately to first assistant 
cashier, who opens, sorts, and passes it to 
collection and transit clerks, and tellers. Re- 
ceipts for deposits go out on next mail 
train, while the large items go into the post- 
office after bank has been balanced for the 
day. 


A bank in Texas writes: 


Our method of handling the incoming 
mail is a trifle crude, but very practical. 
We maintain a post-office drawer and the 
runner brings in the first mail at 7.30 a. m., 
and thereafter at intervals of thirty min- 
utes until 10.30 a. m. The head of the mail 
department sorts all incoming mail and dis- 
tributes it according to address of each of- 
ficer of department addressed. Mail ad- 
dressed to the bank only is sorted accord- 
ing to its origin indicated on face of en- 
velope “from whom received”. 

Letters from our correspondents for credit 
go in two piles—one on the National bank 
credit desk, and State banks, bankers and 
individuals on another desk. Letters pre- 
sumed to contain remittances covering our 
cash items or country collections go direct 
to the transit department and country col- 
lection desk. Letters presumed to contain 
city and county collections go to the head 
of the city collection department. 

The manager of the mail department has 
four assistants to assist in distributing the 
mail. This method of distribution enables 
ten men, besides the officers to be opening 
all the mail at one time, and all local col- 
lections, whether they are received for credit 
or remittance are shot right over to the city 
collection man, as the runners go out on 
their routes at 10 o'clock. 


A Georgia bank says: 


Our bank does a clearing business for 
country banks throughout the country, and 
therefore our mail is quite heavy. 

We have part of our force come on duty 
at 4.30 a. m. for the purpose of securing the 
mail from the post-office, sorting each of- 
ficer’s personal mail to his desk, and open- 
ing and sorting the mail addressed to the 
bank. The method of distributing is simply 
to sort it in separate piles for each officer 
or department and have one man distribute 
it to the place where it belongs. 

All checks and collection items are sent 
immediately to the department where they 
belong and are handled the same morning 
they reach us. Checks which are to be re- 
turned are thrown out by the bookkeeper 
and sent to a return item clerk who sees 
that they are promptly returned to the 
party from whom received. All items are 
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cleared out every day. Cash collections are 
reported on the day received unless instruc- 
tions are received to hold them. 


A bank in Alabama writes: 


Upon receipt of our mail and before it is 
opened it is sorted and classified by depart- 
ments. In our first sorting all the mail will 
not be properly classified, due to the fact 
that it is absolutely impossible to tell ex- 
actly what is in each envelope, however, 
after the various departments have opened 
the mail they take all letters that are due 
to be handled by their departments and re- 
turn the balance to the mail table where it 
was first sorted and then the contents of 
these return letters together with all other 
miscellaneous items whch went to the wrong 
departments are distributed to the correct 
department. All checks and collection items 
that come into the bank during the morning 
are sorted and given to the various depart- 
ments and are forwarded for collection on 
that day. 


SCHEDULES FOR OUTGOING MAIL 


In answer to the second question, 
“How do you arrange your mailing 
schedule for your outgoing mail?” most 
of the banks replying state that they 
arrange their schedule so that such 
mail will be sure to reach the post- 
office in ample time for all important 
trains. Train schedules in many cities 
are such as to eliminate the necessity 
of any complicated system for getting 
the outgoing mail in the postoffice at the 
most appropriate time. The system of 
inclosing all matter addressed to one 
correspondent under one cover in a 
large envelope is followed by many 
banks. Extracts on this subject from 
some of the letters sent in read: 


New England and Eastern States 


A Massachusetts bank says: 


\s there are very few late deliveries of 
mail containing collection and cash items 
have not had any trouble with prompt 
ling. As all of our transit items in the 
of checks go directly to Boston, with 
‘xception of a very small list, that, also, 
imple matter, as we simply see that the 
_Temittance to our correspondents and 
ederal Reserve Bank are in the post- 
in ample time for the mail which would 
d r items to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
a ) our correspondents, in season for 
tight transit force. We also endeavor 
e our registered mail go at the same 


time, and take considerable pains in the mat- 
ter of sealing and delivery that everything 
may be accounted for, and records are kept 
of all registered mail. 


A bank in upstate New York writes: 


In regard to our outgoing mail schedule, 
we would say that the bulk of our mail 
leaves the bank before 6.45. We have, how- 
ever, from our transit department a letter to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, en- 
closing all the checks, which amount to a 
great deal of money, drawn on different 
banks throughout the section covered by the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and which is depos- 
ited in the post-office before 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The reason for this special mail 
deposit is that we found that it insured 
earlier credit to our account with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank by forwarding this let- 
ter at 3 o’clock instead of holding the same 
until the time that the bulk of the mail was 
deposited in the post-office. We also follow 
the custom of enclosing letters which come 
from different departments, addressed to 
the same bank or person, in one envelope 
instead of sending out numerous envelopes 
individually. 


A Rhode Island bank remarks: 


In regard to our outgoing mail schedule 
I would say that as letters are complete for 
mailing they are immediately carried to the 
postoffice so that our desks are clear at all 
times for new work and our depositors are 
rendered as speedy and efficient service as 
possible. We also find that in so doing 
fewer mistakes are incurred than would be 
the case if the mail was allowed to accumu- 
late all day and to be hurriedly put up in 
the late afternoon. We take particular 
pains with our outgoing registered pack- 
ages containing currency, securities, or cou- 
pons and endeavor to have all such letters 
checked up by at least two clerks, and in 
the event of a considerable sum entailed we 
always send two men, including a special 
police officer, to oversee its safe arrival and 
registry at the post-office. 


From a Connecticut bank: 


Mailed at post-office by special messenger 
and afternoon mail in special mail bag, 
which is used the next day to deliver the 
morning incoming mail to our messenger. 
Not sorted for destinations. 


Western and Mid-western States 


An Arkansas bank writes: 


In regard to how we arrange our mailing 
schedule for outgoing mail will say, that 
fortunately all fast mails leaving Fort Smith 
leave after 6 o’clock in the afternoon, con- 
sequently we do not have to make a special 
arrangement for mailing schedule as we have 
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all our mail ready to be mailed by or before 
6 o'clock. 

In event that we have special mail that 
is to go out on an earlier train we make ar- 
rangements to send that particular piece of 
mail over to the post-office in time to be 
mailed on the earlier train. 


Another bank in Arkansas says: 

Train schedules here eliminate any prob- 
lems as to outgoing mail. All trains 
(practically) leave here around 7-8 a. m, 
4 p. m. reaching all points. Our only 
real effort is to get all mail to the post- 
office in time for sorting for these trains. 


A Wyoming bank states that: 


Use wire basket for all outgoing mail, 
which is sealed and stamped and posted at 
about thirty minutes before mail closes for 
trains out. 


A Wisconsin bank writes: 

We have nine mail trains South, seven 
North, one from the West and one going 
West. 

Mail is dispatched at 9 a. m, 11 a. m, 
1 p. m. 3 p. m., and one between 5 and 6 
p.m. These are convenient hours and make 
close connections with mail trains. 

We are situated midway between Mil- 
waukee and Chicago so the bulk of our mail 
is received in the morning. 


From a Seattle bank: 


We do not have a mailing schedule, as it 
is possible for us to get practically all of the 
mail to the post-office before the mail trains 
leave in the evening. ‘There are a few ex- 
ceptions and in these cases we get the letters 
to the post-office about three-quarters of an 
hour before train time. 


A Kansas City bank says: 

As regards our outgoing mail, we have 
all of our mail in the post-office between 4 
and 4.30 p.m. ‘That enables us to catch all 
important trains out of Kansas City. 


South and Southwest 


From a Virginia bank: 
By our method of assorting checks, each 
outgoing mail desk has all the items of its 


particular section, and this enables us to 
mail our letters by sections in time to be 
sent out on trains going in that direction. 
As soon as our miscellaneous mail is ready, 
it is sent direct to the post-office. 


Another Virginia bank writes: 


Our outgoing mail is arranged to catch 
the trains making the best connections, for 
instance, it happens that it is best to get 
our Federal Reserve remittance off at 11.30 
a. m., certain other letters at 2.30 p. m. and 
the last mail is deposited in the post-office 
at 4.30 p. m. 


An Alabama bank says: 


All miscellaneous outgoing mail, such as 
credit advices, collections and tracers are 
written up and given to the transit depart- 
ment and enclosed in the same envelope 
with our regular cash letters. All other 
mail is written up by various departments 
and deposited in the outgoing mail. We 
have no special mail schedule, other than 
to see that the New York mail leaves on the 
early train, which saves one day in transit. 


A bank in Georgia writes: 


Our outgoing mail is all sent to the mail- 
ing department where it is sorted and sent 
over to the trains at least thirty or forty 
minutes before time for departure from 
the post-office. 


A Texas bank states that: 


Outgoing mail is handled with the idea of 
“the quicker the better”. Large envelopes, 
addressographed are kept on hand in a mail- 
ing device made for that purpose, and each 
department uses the same envelopes ad- 
dressed to each correspondent, so that prac- 
tically all of our mail matter intended for 
a certain correspondent, goes under one 
cover. What we call the “eastern mail”, 
including all Federal Reserve banks and 
former reserve agents, is in the post-office 
not later than 4.30 p. m. 


A bank in Florida remarks: 


Outgoing mail is handled by collection 
clerk and deposited in the post-office in 
time to catch each outgoing mail. 


| | 
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Thrift and the Mutual Savings Bank 
By James Dana Coit 


Assistant Treasurer, The Chelsea Savings Bank, Norwich, Conn. 


HAT is being done today to en- 
courage thrift? ‘The writer 


honestly feels that the mutual 
savings banks of today are doing more 
to further thrift in this country and 
with a less selfish motive than any other 
agency. Of course, the Government is 
encouraging thrift with its savings cer- 
tificates and postal savings, but there is 
a certain amount of selfishness in its 
motive for the money deposited is sim- 
ply a loan to the Government who re- 
ceives the benefit of the use of the 
money and pays only a small rate of in- 
terest to the depositor. In the case of 
postal savings, only two per cent. in- 
terest is paid. The mutual savings 
banks of this country have joined to- 
gether in a concerted effort to increase 
the number of their bank depositors 
from 11,000,000 in 1921 to 20,000,000 
in 1930. They are using every means 
possible. Probably the war demon- 
strated as clearly as anything else the 
possibility of thrift in this country. A 
small New England city with a popula- 
tion of only 28,000 raised $9,077,900 
in the five Liberty Loans with 34,648 
persons subscribing. One of the sav- 
ings banks of this city, which we will 
call “The Home Savings Bank’ had 
5279 partial payment subscriptions, 
amounting to $490,250, almost all of 
which were bought on the installment 
basis of $2 per week on a $50 bond 
and bought by the laboring people. I 
‘enture to say that not twenty-five per 
« it, of this amount would have been 
d except for the fact that it was a 
obligation to pay a small amount 
week, 
‘Ya great many years the mutual 
4s banks have been regarded as 
institutions—carefully and _ con- 
ively run for the benefit of those 
inted to save and have their funds 
care of, but not doing a great deal 
urage new savers. The old idea 
iat a depositor would enter a 


bank and, if the clerk was not too busy, 
he would wait on him, otherwise he, the 
depositor, would wait until the clerk 
had finished what he was doing and 
then the clerk would confer a great 
favor on the depositor by taking care 
of his needs. This is all very different 
now. ‘Today the savings banks are live 
business institutions which are striving 
in every way to aid not only their de- 
positors but everyone to practice thrift 
—not only aid but urge to save regu- 
larly and systematically. 

It will be interesting to take up a few 
of the features which this “Home Sav- 
ings Bank” of the same New England 
city has installed along this line. Real- 
izing how much money had been ac- 
cumulated during the war and how 
easily through the sale of Liberty Bonds 
on installments, a plan was worked out 
by which the wage earner may make 
regular systematic weekly deposits in 
this bank without any inconvenience to 
him or loss of time from work, the 
“Industrial Thrift Club” was inaug- 
urated, which is now operating in 
twenty-five industrial plants in and 
around this city. The plan is very sim- 
ple. An employee of a company may 
sign an order authorizing its paymaster 
to deduct any amount that he desires 
from one dollar up, from his pay en- 
velope each week and deposit the same 
for him in the bank. The paymaster 
places a small green certificate in the 
employees’ pay envelope each week cer- 
tifying that that week’s deposit has been 
made. ‘These certificates are receipts 
for the deposit. When the first deposit 
is received from the employee of a cer- 
tain mill, a regular savings bank ac- 
count is opened for him and the book 
mailed directly to him. He retains the 
book in his possession—brings it into 
the bank at any convenient time to have 
the deposits entered on it. In the 
meantime he has receipts from the pay- 
master for his deposits. This deposit 
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account is covered by the regular sav- 
ings bank laws and is identical with the 
accounts, which are opened through our 
teller’s window. This business is kept 
as far as possible from the company in- 
sisting that all transactions other than 
the actual deductions of the weekly pay 
and the weekly deposit, be made di- 
rectly with the bank, for it is desired 
to encourage the depositor in acquiring 
the habit of coming into the bank and 
securing an interest in it and to impress 
him with the fact that the bank’s officers 
and clerks are his servants, who desire 
to aid and serve him in every way. 

When installing this club, the writer 
was very much impressed with the atti- 
tude of the management of all the com- 
panies. He has called on and discussed 
this plan with the officers of fifty-one 
industrial concerns in the vicinity of this 
city. Of these fifty-one companies there 
were just two who were not interested 
in this plan because they had no in- 
terest in their help. “The help did as 
little as possibble for them, and why 
should they do anything for them in re- 
turn” was their attitude. Three com- 
panies had plans of their own such as 
selling their capital stock on install- 
ments to their employees. But the most 
impressive thing was that the manage- 
ment of the forty-nine out of the fifty- 
one were not only willing to install the 
plan for the good of their help, but were 
willing and enthusiastic to push the 
scheme as hard as possible. For in- 
stance, the largest company approached 
was so enthusiastic about it that they 
started similar clubs in all of their 
plants through the local banking insti- 
tutions of the towns where they are lo- 
cated, copying the “Home Savings 
Bank” forms exactly. There are various 
special reasons why several companies 
have not installed the club as yet but 
probably will later on. 

However, the point I want to make is 
that all but two companies were de- 
sirous of doing everything possible to 
better the condition of their employees 
and encourage their thriftiness. 

At the present time there are about 
eight hundred mill operatives who are 
members of this Industrial Thrift Club, 


each saving one dollar or more each 
week. The average for the week of this 
writing is $2.45 per member. This is 
on a basis of $75,000 to $100,000 in one 
year. Most of these people are the 
young men and girls, those who have 
been in the habit of spending all they 
have earned and of saving nothing. This 
cannot help but be a great benefit to 
this New England town as well as to 
the individual mill employees and to the 
bank. Two or three of the bank’s force 
canvass each mill going directly into 
each room and talking to the operatives 
at their machines. Great care is taken 
not to urge anyone in a dictatorial way 
that it is their duty and that they ought 
to save money. It is surprising to see 
how many catch the idea and are de- 
lighted to take advantage of this easy 
method of saving money. During the 
past six months, the writer has talked 
with several thousand persons on the 
subject of thrift. It has been intensely 
interesting. In one of the first mills 
taken on, notices of the club, which have 
an order attached at the bottom for the 
employee to sign authorizing the pay- 
master to make the weekly deduction, 
were inserted in the pay envelopes, and 
three weeks elapsed without any in- 
terest being shown by the employees. 
The assistant treasurer went to one of 
the officers of the company whom he 
knew very well, and asked if he could 
suggest any way to arouse the interest 
of the help. It was suggested that the 
assistant treasurer go into the mill and 
talk with one of the foremen, which he 
did. The foreman suggested that he 
explain the scheme directly to some of 
the help. He stayed in that mill for 
about an hour and a half, and when he 
left he had forty-two members enrolled, 
with a total of about $65 a week. That 
was in October of last year, and with 
the exception of a few who have left 
the employment of the company, prac 
tically all of those who joined are still 
members saving each week and now 
have savings accounts with from $30 
to $75. 

It is only a case of getting the people 
started and impressing them with the 
fact that small amounts saved regularly 
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accumulate into large amounts in a sur- 
prisingly short time. Many people feel 
that the banks do not care to be both- 
ered with a few dollars at a time and 
that it is not worth their while to take 
the trouble of saving in that way. The 
other day a Thrift Club member came 
into the bank with his book showing 
only the original entry of his first 
week’s deposit of $3. The book was 
written up and returned to him showing 
a balance of $63. He said there must 
be a mistake as his account could not 
amount to as much as that. It was 
figured up that he had been in the club 
for twenty-one weeks, depositing $3 
each week, and that he had saved $63. 
He was perfectly delighted and said 
that it was the first money he had ever 
saved and that the best of it was that 
he had not missed a cent of it. Through 
his influence, the next week several new 
members were enrolled from that mill. 

If systematic saving is advantageous 
to the individual why should it not also 
be advantageous for the merchant and 
business house? This question came to 
the writer’s mind recently. After talk- 
ing with a few merchants he discovered 
that scarcely any stores carried any- 
thing in the description of a reserve 
fund or sinking fund for contingencies 
that might arise in the future. Conse- 
quently “The Home Savings Bank” has 
recently opened a new department 
known as “The Mercantile Reserve De- 
partment” which specializes in inducing 
the business houses of the city in mak- 
ing regular systematic deposits of from 
#20 to $50 weekly which are placed to 
the credit of the firm. These accounts 
receive the regular bank dividends and 
are subject to the regular savings ac- 
count rules of the bank. Everything 
possible is done to aid the stores in mak- 
ine their deposits with as little trouble 
an! delay as possible. During the first 
work that this new feature was offered 
‘he merchants twenty-seven out of 
th ty-eight made their first weekly de- 
p>ts. The balance delayed action in 
‘ to talk with other members of the 

Only one merchant was not in- 
te: sted. He claimed to have all the 
» he would ever need. With that 


one exception every business house con- 
sulted has adopted this method of creat- 
ing a reserve, which they have not pre- 
viously had, or for some special reason 
has deferred coming in until a later 
date. 

Like many other savings banks “The 
Home” has found that being opened a 
short time Saturday evening has been a 
great help to the working people. Quite 
a number have started the habit of com- 
ing regularly each week and depositing 
small amounts who could not do their 
banking business during the day or 
without losing any time from their work. 

The “Home” also sends a represen- 
tative to two neighboring mill villages 
to receive deposits each Tuesday after- 
noon which is pay day in the mills in 
those villages. This is proving to have 
a very good effect on thrift in these vil- 
lages, where new regular savers are 
being secured. 

There are Christmas Clubs and Va- 
cation Clubs which instill a spirit of 
systematic savings. Many contend that 
these clubs are contrary to the real idea 
of thrift as the money saved is returned 
to the depositors at Christmas time to 
be spent on Christmas presents—some- 
thing that is very much overdone and 
causes a large amount of money to be 
wasted each year. But as a matter of 
fact, from thirty to forty per cent. of 
the Christmas Club funds run by sav- 
ings banks are immediately transferred 
from the club department to the regu- 
lar savings department and not spent 
on presents. It is the writer’s conten- 
tion that clubs are beneficial and instill 
the right kind of spirit. 

Many banks aid their depositors in 
arranging their financial affairs on a 
budget basis. Some of the larger banks 
even have a regular budget department, 
vith a specially trained attendant to aid 
people to plan for the proper disposi- 
tion of their money. The “Home Sav- 
ings Bank” has endeavored to interest 
its depositors in budget books in which 
to keep their account with this end in 
view, but for some reason it has not 
found much interest taken in it there, 
although very popular in other cities. 

There is another method which is 
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being used to lay the seed of thrift, sheet, with the names, is sent to the 
and with great results. This is through bank each week and the amounts cred- 
the school savings. There are many _ ited on the bank’s books to the scholars’ 
different ways in which this is handled. accounts. The duplicate sheet is re- 

Some banks supply each school building tained by the teacher as her record. |} 
with a slot machine in which pennies, Any amount from one cent up may be 

nickels, dimes and quarters may be in- deposited. Each pupil’s first deposit is 


serted for which stamps are given out. acknowledged with a personal letter and 
These stamps are pasted on cards by the and a Club Button. It has been found —— 
children. After a card has stamps that these buttons are worn with great ste] 
representing a dollar, it is accepted by pride by the children and that they are cult 
the bank as cash and is deposited to the an incentive for other children to join star 
child’s savings account. There are 0 that they may also have a button. fice! 
other very elaborate schemes which Each time a dollar is accumulated by a tuth 
necessitate a good deal of work on the child, it is transferred from the school — 
part of the teacher, which is a very bad department to our regular savings de- ‘i 
feature as the teachers have all they can partment and he receives a regular bank — 
attend to. book and the regular bank dividends. of 
“The Home Savings Bank” has It is intensely interesting to see how dem 
evolved a very simple scheme which is the children save their pennies and how of J 
meeting with very good results in sixty- much interest and pride they take in aim 
one schools in this vicinity. Each school the showing made by their own schools. bank 
has what is called a “banking hour’ im- The writer has gone to many of the a 
mediately after prayers each Monday schools and has spoken to many of the " 
morning. At this time, the children children telling them about the school * 
bring their money to the teacher’s desk Savings club and has invited them to farm 
and deposit what they have with the come to the bank and see how the inside at la 
teller. One of the older scholars always of a bank looks. One little fellow from Hi 
acts as the teller. Each pupil has a neighboring town, not more than seven yong 
card with his name and address on it on °F eight years old came in one very busy age 
which the teller enters the date and Saturday morning. He introduced him- - 
amount deposited. The teller has a pad self and said he belonged to our school —s 
made up of duplicate forms, one white club and wanted to see the bank. We rs 
sheet and one yellow sheet. The teller showed him our safe, adding machines, rere 
enters the name of the school, teacher Packages of money, etc. He was most — . 
and date at the head of the form and mterested and stayed with us for nearly “es 
below the name and amount of each de- 2”, hour. , nee 
posit received. After the deposits are The interest which the teachers and a 
all made, our juvenile receiving teller state ee of schools are taking is 
counts the cash received and foots up ™ Ole work is s source of great grati®- post 
the total of the deposits entered on the “7 to the bank officers. There o oo nee 
sheet and then the two must agree. We — wa a a ames ye hock. 
feel that this little banking experience caus heel ap os a ee busin 
g generation. It is getting them 


is a very important part of school sav-  ctarted and making them feel that they this: 


ings as it gives the children a little have a personal connection with a sav- let of 
practical experience and also tends to ings bank, and giving them a good start the e¢ 
keep up their interest. The yellow on the right road. 
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Does the Agricultural Department Pay? 


By Tom 


INDING their active interest in 
agriculture is not only helpful to 
themselves, but to the merchants 

and bankers of the community, many 
rural and country banks have gone a 
step further and have established agri- 
cultural departments. In some in- 
stances they are managed by bank of- 
ficers, while the more progressive insti- 
tutions have hired technically trained 
men to handle this work. 

While the possibilities of having a 
man trained in agriculture at the head 
of this department have been fully 
demonstrated, it brings up the question 
of just how far banks should go in this 
direction. I have talked with several 
bankers on the subject, and while their 
views differ, they are unanimous in the 
point that such a man can do a whole 
lot of good for the institution, the 
farmer, and incidentally the community 
at large. 

Having at the head of this depart- 
ment a man who knows agriculture, 
either as a friend or technical expert, is, 
of course, the big thing, since he is 
equipped to meet the farmer on common 
ground. The necessity of this is quite 
obvious; and, it goes without saying 
that if he is a hustler, he will make the 
department pay for itself. 

Some bankers would have the trained 
expert do the work of a county farm 
advisor; others would have him act in 
the capacity of financial advisor to the 
agent and farmer, along with being a 
representative of the bank on his own 
hook, in the point of drumming up new 
business. My thought in the matter is 
this: The bank man can do a whole 
l-' of good by following up the work of 
ti county agent as far as progressive 
acriculture is concerned; and then try 
neet the individual and make him a 
) oster for the bank. 

ecently, while down in Maryland, I 

ed off at Salisbury, and visited the 

le’s National Bank. After talking 
conditions in the locality, C. M. 
ter, cashier of the institution, took 
ito the directors’ room and asked 


Delohery 


me what I knew of the possibilities of 
a bank having a trained agriculturalist 
to handle such a department. It seems 
there was some agitation in his bank at 
the time, but some of the directors, very 
conservative and wealthy men in other 
lines of business, were not very warm 
on the subject. 


SUGGESTS HIRING COUNTY FARM ADVISOR 


He then sent me out to see W. F. 
Allen, one of the bank directors. In- 
cidentally Mr. Allen is one of the big- 
gest strawberry growers in the country. 
Being a farmer, naturally he is in favor 
of the plan; in fact, he proposed it. His 
idea is to hire the present county farm 
advisor and to let him do much of the 
same work he is doing in addition to 
fostering the bank’s welfare. 

“Such a man would undoubtedly 
prove a success,” he told me. “Our bank 
is helping the farmer, because we real- 
ize agriculture is basic. With a man 
known to the farmer in the field, it is 
quite plain that we could be of greater 
assistance to the farmer, and, in addi- 
tion, make the People’s National more 
favorably known. This man could like- 
wise meet new people coming into Salis- 
bury and solicit their accounts. 

“Of course in hiring such a man we 
would have to pay more than if we 
took a man right out of college, but the 
fact that he is well known over the 
county and knows the problems of the 
farmer, is something worth a whole lot 
of money. He could plunge right into 
the work, and would not have to spend 
a lot of time getting acquainted with 
people and conditions. 

“I can see where such a department 
and man would pay for themselves in a 
few years. Of course the first year 
would not be very profitable, if at all; 
but as soon as the farmer saw our in- 
terest in him, you can rest assured he 
would take a similar interest in the 
bank. 

“Other institutions have found the 
idea profitable, and I expect we would 
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too. The fact that we have a good 
field and a well known man in view, 
further tends to strengthen my convic- 
tion. Bankers and farmers must get 
into closer coéperation. Their welfare 
is rather interwoven, but one on the out- 
side would hardly think so because of 
the lack of friendship between the two 
interests. 

“Just how far our man should go I 
don’t know, but I expect he could help 
the farmer with his production and mar- 
keting problems. He is accustomed to 
doing that now, and I believe he could 
well afford to continue it.” 

What Mr. Allen says about the ends 
to which the banker-farmer should go 
may be true in his section of the coun- 
try, but Reid Murray, manager of the 
farm business department of the Old- 
Commercial National Bank of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, thinks differently. 


NOT BANKS PART TO EDUCATE FARMER 


“As to how far the bank should go I 
want to say this: I have never believed 
the bank should be the head of the 
agricultural education of the commun- 
ity. This work, 1 believe, should be 
carried on by the county agent and the 
farm bureaus, and the bank’s relation- 
ship with the farmer should be purely 
from their standpoint. There are many 
ways in which a bank can be of service 
without doing actual production work, 
such as boosting the community fair, 
codperating in starting pure bred herds, 
promoting pure bred sire campaigns 
and distributing pedigree seeds. These, 
of course, are only a few of the ways 
the bank can help. 

“We have always gone on the basis 
that the bank was a public service in- 
stitution, and that the more we could 
build our county, the more benefits 
would reflect back on us. The manage- 
ment of the Old-Commercial National 
Bank has taken a very broad view of 
the work, and we believe that if we 
give the best service this would bring us 
patronage. We aim to give the farmer 
the same banking service which we give 
our other clients. 

“As to the results we have achieved 
through this department, I just want to 


point out the fact that in the three 
years it has been operating we have in- 
creased our rural patrons by seven or 
eight times. This is something tangible 
and, as I said, achieved in three years. 

“Our help, through this department, 
has resulted in a lot of good. Here, for 
instance, are one or two items by way of 
illustration: Four years ago there were 
only twenty-seven per cent. of the sires 
in the county pure bred. At the present 
time the percentage is around fifty-two. 
In other words there are more pure bred 
sires at the head of herds in the county 
as the result of our work, than there 
were in the years previous to the cam- 
paign. Moreover, there are seventy- 
five more pure bred herds of cattle now 
than there were three years ago. I have 
coéperated with the breed associations 
and county agents in putting over this 
work; and there are many instances of 
personal loans to farmers that, while 
they have not been out of the ordinary, 
are the result of the work of this de- 
partment. Incidentally these loans have 
improved the farms of these men, and 
have put them in better position to suc- 
ceed. That they appreciate this service 
and that they are boosters of the Old- 
Commercial National, goes without say- 
ing. 

Over in Burton, Ohio, George Fox, 
head of the First National, takes an ac- 
tive interest in agriculture. In a few 
years he has doubled and tripled the 
deposits of the institution. And, since 
farming is the only industry in the com- 
munity, it is plain to see his interest in 
agriculture has been profitable to the 
bank. 

A farmer himself, he is likewise an 
officer of the County Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and through his efforts the office 
of the Farm Bureau is located at Burton 
instead of the county seat, the usual 
custom. He is always in close touch 
with his customers, and is ever ready to 
help the farmer. 


LETS COUNTY AGENT TAKE LEAD 
IN NEW WORK 
“We never take the lead in any new 


agricultural work,” he said. “I prefer 
to let the county agent do this, although 
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many times I make suggestions as to 
what might be done, and if he thinks it 
right, it is carried out. For instance, he 
put on a tiling campaign at my sugges- 
tion; and when we found clover did 
better than alfalfa this was also told to 
the farmer. 

“When the matter of tiling was 
brought to the attention of the farmer, 
our bank was right there to offer money 
to worthy farmers who wanted to drain 
their land. Those who took advantage 
of the opportunity not only increased 
the value of the land, but are raising 
better crops. ‘The bank stands ever 
ready to assist with club work carried 
on through the farm bureau, offering 
prizes and that sort of thing. 

“T give a whole lot of time to the de- 
velopment of our farming industry, and 
the bank lends money for improvement 
of farms and for the buying of better 
cattle and live stock, in addition to the 
other ways in which financial help is of 
benefit to our customers. The problem 
of keeping acounts is something which 
has fallen upon the bank. Our prop- 
erty statement started this; and now we 
continue it as a means of showing our 
customers their exact firancial status, 
regardless of the fact that they might 
not be borrowers. This has often been 
the means of a man changing crops, 
live stock, and doing other things to 
make his business profitable.” 

The First National Bank of Still- 
water, Minnesota, is another institution 
which has a man to handle the bank’s 
connection with agriculture. The rural 
development .and credit department is 
the name of it. The manager was form- 
erly a county agent before taking up 
bank work, and has played a very im- 
portant part in the development of the 
community’s agriculture. 

Mr. Rogers, in addition to handling 
« lot of credit work, has been instru- 
mental in the farmers buying founda- 
ion herds of good dairy stock. The 
sank announces its willingness to have 


him assist in this matter, and farmers 
find him fully capable of doing good 
work. 

Another point which the First Na- 
tional of Stillwater has developed is 
publicity. Unlike the Oshkosh bank, 
which finds local papers willing to print 
news matter, the Minnesota institution 
gets out its own paper—an eight page 
booklet, which it calls the “Rural Re- 
view.” In it are the messages regarding 
better agriculture which the bank wants 
to get across. 

In one issue, by way of illustration, 
is a number of articles on the care, 
feeding, and handling of dairy cattle. 
Instead of merely writing theoretical] 
stuff, Mr. Rogers prints the experience 
of many of the leading breeders in the 
state, having them tell how they handle 
different phases of the dairy and breed- 
ing work, 

The bank, in its announcement, says 
the idea of the paper is to acquaint its 
customers with the methods of other 
successful farmers which ordinarily 
they would not have an opportunity to 
know or study. It is plain that successful 
articles of this kind will stimulate, and, 
at the same time, they eliminate the 
necessity of the bank getting down deep 
into the educational branch of farming. 

It would appear from the informa- 
tion presented herein, that the bank’s 
position, even though it does have 
a technical man, does not call upon 
it to get very deep into the educational 
phase of farming. There is plenty to 
do otherwise in backing up campaigns 
in a financial way, to helping the farmer 
solve his money problems. 

And, as all bankers have pointe out, 
the results are obvious. In three years 
the Wisconsin bank increased its rural 
patrons by seven to eight times, and 
Oshkosh has several good banks. This 
merely goes to show that rural patron- 
age goes to the bank which gets ac- 
quainted with the farmer, and offers 
him just as good service as they give 
other lines of industry. 














Paying Employees by Check 
E. Padelford Cochrane 


OMEONE figured but recently that 
in six months, the system of paying 
employees by cash had cost the 

country twenty-four lives, and hold-up 
men had secured nearly $1,250,000. 
Payroll carriers have been attacked as 
freely in the heart of New York as in 
some small isolated town. 

All of which raises the perfectly log- 
ical question—Is there no way to avoid 
the carrying about of cash for payrolls? 
Is there no more modern way to pay 
employees? 

Surely the losses the old method en- 
tails are worth thinking about. Some- 
times it is the paymaster or his guards, 
and sometimes it is the innocent by- 
stander, and once in a while one of the 
bandits; but someone has paid heavily 
in money or life or injury in the almost 
chronic payroll hold-ups. 


The natural alternative has often 
been discussed—-that of paying by 


check, but the objections have usually 
been considered much greater than the 
proposals in favor of it. The question 
arises whether the demonstrated need 
for a new method is not great enough 
to surmount the difficulties and objec- 
tions. The banks in larger cities do not 
encourage the opening of small check- 
ing acounts, and savings accounts are 
used only for such sums as can remain 
untouched for some time, so that the 
great bulk of the average wage earner’s 
salary passes into and out of his hands 
as cash. He has no bank account, and 
therefore no ready means of cashing a 
payroll check. Objectors also point to 
old saloon days when the saloons will- 
ingly cashed employees’ checks—sure of 
a goodly share of them. 

It has remained for the great Eng- 
lish soap concern of Lever Brothers to 
attempt what appears to be the only 
real solution of this difficulty that has 
been suggested, and a résumé of this 
plan cannot be otherwise than interest- 
ing to the firm whose payroll is large 
enough to make it interesting for the 
underworld. 
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PAYING DIRECT TO EMPLOYEE'S ACCOUNT 


The Lever plan is to pay salaries 
direct to the account of the employee. 
This no doubt sounds startling to an 
American worker who has visions of 
being coerced into all sorts of delays 
and difficulties in getting the actual cash 
in his hand. It smacks rather too much 
of paternalism to be popular either with 
employees or bankers. Most of the lat- 
ter figuratively hold up their hands in 
horror at the thought of such accounts. 





INSTRUCTION SLIP. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES. 





Te Messas Laver Baotwens Lane. } 
192 


hat, until further notice, you will pay my net Salary to 





(address of Bank 


Sugnature 


Department 








Specimen Signature for the use of the Bank 


. TART ey 
LD A Died Segndtore 


Name in full 


Address 
ree 


This instruction slip is filled out by the employee 
and shows his signature 








However, the English are a_ liberty 
loving people also and there the plan 
has found some strong adherents. 
First of all, such method of payment 
is entirely optional and is suggested 
with the sole idea of making saving so 
interesting for the employee that he will 
actually take some interest in accumu- 
lating a bank account and thereby es- 
tablish himself as a solid citizen. ‘There 
is nothing that gives the average man 
more satisfaction than his check book. 
The check book is held in high regard 
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LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. 





xe. P3703 Date 192 
Kindly note the sum of Pounds 
— Shillings Pence 


[has been credited to your account with your bankers. 


ER BROTHERS LIMITED. 
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This statement sheet is given to each employee 
showing the exact amount credited to his 
account and he returns the receipt 
as acknowledgment 


in this country—it is often a basis for 
credit and marks a man as being of 
some substance. This may be a false 
premise, and often is, but it is true, 
nevertheless. 

The company went first to the bank- 
ers and got their agreement to the plan. 
Only banks conveniently located to the 
different plants of the company were 
selected, and several of these were used 
in each case. The average interest 
which such banks were willing to pay on 
balances was two and one-half per cent. 

not enough to make saving really at- 
tractive. So the company arranged to 
nake up the difference to five per cent. 
in view of the English rates of interest 

iis was an interesting percentage on 

nvestment, and compared with the 

sual three per cent. to four per cent. 

‘aid on savings accounts in this coun- 
. it would not be so bad either. 


NO RESTRICTIONS ON WITHDRAWALS 
ih . . 
Chere were no restrictions placed on 
I rm: 
idrawals. This was absolutely 
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essential to the success of the plan. 
American savings banks specify that 
money must be left for thirty days be- 
fore any withdrawals are made, and the 
person wishing to get money out of his 
account must usually go personally and 
get it. Some banks do go so far as to 
pay interest on the average balance in 
a checking account but this is not cus- 
tomary. 

The Lever plan permits of the em- 
ployees going or sending some person 
with authorization and withdrawing as 
much of his salary as is desired on the 
same day such salary would be paid to 
him at the plant. This necessitates the 
company’s arranging such payments a 
day before it would otherwise be neces- 
sary. For instance, salaries are paid 
on Friday in the Lever plants, and the 
employee using the bank plan can with- 
draw as much of his salary as he wishes 
on Friday morning. The statement of 
salaries due is sent to the bank on 
Thursday. The employee is given a 
statement showing the exact amount 
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This sheet is filled out for the bank by the firm 
and gives the full amounts to be credited to 
to the accounts of the employees 
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which has been credited, and attached 
to such statement is a blank form (per- 
forated) which the employee can fill out 
to cover the amount which he wishes to 
draw out. This statement is given out 
on Thursday evening, so that the em- 
ployee can give the attached slip to any 
member of his family and such member 
can get the required funds on Friday 
morning. Any additional withdrawals 
which may be desired are made on 
blank forms furnished by the bank, or 
if preferred, on regular checks. The 
banks issue pass books with each ac- 
count, and give regular check books if 
such are requested. 


NO SUPERVISION OVER ACCOUNTS 


The company makes it plain to the 
employees that no supervision is kept 
over such accounts. The company gets 
no record from the banks as to any in- 
dividual, and does not know anything 
concerning the amount which has been 
saved. The bank sends a statement 
once a year notifying the company of 
the total amount necessary to make up 
the difference between the two and one- 
half per cent. interest allowed by the 
bank and the five per cent. guaranteed 
by the company, but such statement 
contains no details as to individual ac- 
counts. 

The employee is supplied with a list 
of banks which have agreed to the plan, 
and must notify the company at which 
one he desires to carry his account. This 
is in order that the company may send 
proper notice of salary credits. This is 
the only knowledge the company has of 
the transaction between employee and 
bank. 

Banks were approached first, in order 
to get their coéperation and consent to 
the use of their name in the list given 
employees. : 

The payroll is written up in the usual 
way, and cash drawn for all persons 
who do not care to take advantage of 
the bank plan. The balance is credited 
to the banks specified by the employees 
and such payments distinguished ac- 
cordingly. Lists of accounts to be 
credited, together with the amounts. as 
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well as the notifications for the in- 
dividual employees are made up the day 
before the usual pay day, and checks 
sent to the banks to cover the amounts 
listed. 

American bankers do not believe the 
plan would work in this country, but no 
logical objections have been offered. 
Most of them feel that there is some 
coercion about it, but that is not appar- 
ent from such knowledge of its working 
as is available. Lever Brothers state 
that the number of persons who take ad- 
vantage of the offer increases constant- 
ly, and there is bound to be a consider- 
able sum saved at five per cent. interest 
that would have been squandered. It 
should prove greatly beneficial to both 
employees and banks when it becomes 
established. 

Only large numbers of employees and 
large sums of money would make it ap- 
pear interesting to bankers, it is with 
companies handling such numbers and 
sums that it would be of greatest im- 
portance. It combines safety of money 
with benefit to employees—a_ benefit 
which must be reflected in greater value 
to the company. The employee who be- 
comes possessed of a savings account is 
furnished with the incentive to become 
a permanent citizen—to acquire posses- 
sions of a permanent nature, such as a 
home, and thereby many labor problems 
are solved. 


PLAN SUITED TO LARGE PLANTS WHERE 
LABOR IS NOT TRANSIENT 


The plan seems to be particularly 


‘suited to large plants where labor is not 


entirely transient and where the com- 
panies have made some effort to make 
length of service attractive to the bet- 
ter class of employees. In more pros- 
perous days, the large rubber plants 
were excellent examples of this type of 
plant. The Du Pont Company has 
done considerable along these lines also. 
By most of these concerns, homes aré 
sold at something near cost and on long 
terms, which offers the buyer a financi: 
interest and an interest in remaining at 
the place in question. The plan of salar) 


paving described is only a variation ot 
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many more familiar, with the added ad- 
vantage of offering valuable insurance 
against payroll thefts as well as greater 
liberty to the employee. He may spend 
his money as he likes or save it without 
supervision from the company. This is 
not true in cases where the employee 
is buying a home from the company, nor 
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is it true where he purchases stock in 
the company. 

While a number of banks are opposed 
to the plan it would not be difficult to 
get their codperation. Unquestionably 
great benefit would result to them in 
added deposits, in spite of the inevi- 
table opposition of many employees. 
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What the Budget Department Can Do 
By Frank J. Campbell 


Publicity Department, First National Bank, Detroit, Michigan 


HE workings of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the First 
National Bank in Detroit are 

such that they have attracted the atten- 
tion of newspaper writers from even 
distant cities. 

One young woman—a writer with a 
newspaper in a distant city—who was 
on her vacation in the city went home 
and reported what she saw as follows: 

“A crowd of people, two or three 
deep, more men than women, politely 
jostled one another to get a better view 
of the show window of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Detroit one day last 
week. Why shouldn’t banks have show 
windows?—and libraries too, for that 
matter? The bank window displayed a 
collection of things to represent the 
family budget—what people spend 
money for in every-day living.” 

Shelter, food, clothing, operating ex- 
penses, recreation, insurance, advance- 
ment and savings were concretely illus- 
trated in the window by means of char- 
acteristic examples. In the center was 

cleverly laid out tiny golf course, 

hout a yard square, with its minature 
nding road leading up to the club- 
se; a toy automobile was driving up 
road to a toy garage. This setting 
resented recreation. At one side a 

| grocery basket indicated food ex- 


penses; it was filled with packages of 
cereal, canned goods, bread, etc. Of 
course, a toy house represented home, 
while insurance was manifested by writ- 
ten policies. 

A soft white shirt mounted on a win- 
dow dressing frame stood for clothing 
and books represented education. A 
ukulele was used to represent music; a 
small pile of coal as fuel; an ordinary 
suggestion box with a sign attached to 
it “contribution box” signified charity 
and a savings bank book “‘savings”’. 

The aim was to represent living ex- 
penses pictorially and focus attention 
on the budget sign in the window: The 
First National Bank of Detroit will tell 
you how to do it. 

If you step inside you will find a mar- 
ried woman of education, Mrs. Frank 
Rosenblatt, a graduate of the Economics 
Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia who has gained much valuable 
experience by teaching people how to 
save for Liberty Bonds during the war; 
she was employed by the government. 
Her office is on the first floor next to the 
tellers’ cages. 

The advertising department of the 
bank made the window display on the 
street floor, as is shown in the accom- 
panying picture. It attracted much at- 
tention. Mrs. Rosenblatt’s advice con- 
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Window of the First National Bank in Detroit arranged to draw attention to budgeting one’s income 


cerning individual or family budget 
(proper division of one’s income) is free 
to the patrons of the bank. 

The First National Bank issues a 
free household budget and account book 
about seven by eight and one-half 
inches. The frontispiece reads: 

This little budget book and record of ex- 
pense may prove to be just the thing to put 
your feet on the road to true thrift. 

This we know: If you will only make the 
entries faithfully for a time, it will show 
you just what is necessary to get ahead and 
how the little leaks can be stopped 

We wish vou success and if we can assist 
you at any time we shall be glad to do so 


Surely, here is a live-wire idea that 
works for good both ways. It aids the 
personal progress of every man and 
woman who takes advantage of it and 
adds to the bank’s new accounts—two 
very important factors these days. 

It follows up its window-lead by 
printing small pamphlets, handy for 
one’s pocket, containing budget tables 
for newly-married couples, individuals, 





and families of four or five members. 
Incomes from $1000 per year up to 
$50,000 have suggested budgets made 
out for them. 

Its foreword reads: 


From the experience of business men and 
thrifty women we know that foresight, sys- 
tem and the making of a budget are neces- 
sary to help eliminate work and anxiety, 
and also to make possible a saving of time 
and money. 

In this unusual time when incomes are 
not increasing in proportion to the cost of 
living, and when there are so many de- 
mands on money that no income seems large 
enough, men and women must adopt  busi- 
ness methods in spending the income if an 
accumulation is to be effected. In order to 
allow a maximum spending as well as a 
definite saving, a working plan for the in- 
come is necessary. 

Budgets have been prepared by the edu- 
cational department of the bank in accord- 
ance with the present day prices and local 
conditions, but are only offered as a_pos- 
sible guide. 

The department will be pleased to assist 
you in making any readjustments to meet 
your individual requirements and to give 
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you a household budget sheet. This is a free 


service. 


Suggested budgets are made out by 
the bank for newly-married couples 
whose incomes range from $150 per 
month to $300 per month also for fam- 
ilies of four living on incomes of $4000 
per year to $50,000. 

Items are grouped under these gen- 
eral headings in the household budget 
and account book presented with the 
best wishes of the First National Bank 
in Detroit: 


Income—salary, commissions, rentals, div- 
idends, interest, coupons. 

Bank savings. 

Insurance—life, accident and health, in- 
vestments made, payment on home or pay- 
ments in Building Loan Association. 

Food—imilk and ice, groceries, provisions, 
meals out, board, fresh fruit, vegetables. 

Shelter—rent, taxes, repairs, fire insur- 
ance, upkeep on mortgaged home. 

Operating—heat, light and water service, 
servants, equipment, and replacement, re- 
pairs, telephone, laundry, household sup- 
plies, furniture, burglary insurance, allow- 
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ances, gifts, entertaining, cigars, carfare, 
candies, income and personal taxes, dentist, 
doctor and drugs. 

Advancement—church contributions, char- 
ity, vacations, amusements, automobile up- 
keep, instruction, books, magazines, travel. 

Clothing—ready-made_ clothes, material 
for clothing, tailoring repairs, cleansing, 
pressing, dressmaking, ete. 

Sundries—all items not listed elsewhere. 


There is also a ‘““when in doubt” page 
and a monthly expense page. At the 
foot are allowance spaces for budget 
estimated, “over” and “under” state- 
ments. 

Suggested budgets for newly married 
couples: 


Monthly income....$125 $150 $200 $250 $300 $400 
25 


Savings 10 11 20 30 40 
Insurance 10 11 15 25 30 60 
Food 30 35 40 45 50 55 
Rent 30 38 50 60 75 100 
Clothing 20 25 30 35 45 50 
Operating 12 15 18 25 30 45 
Advancement 13 15 27 35 40 50 


Like budgets are made out for the 
average family living on varying in- 
comes. 


The Effect of Foreign Loans 


ECENTLY the lower yields on 

high-grade domestic bonds have 

led many investors in this coun- 
try to place their funds in foreign is- 
sues yielding higher returns. The ques- 
tion to be considered is not the sound- 
ness of all such foreign investments, in 
regard to which there may well be dif- 
ference of opinion, but rather the ef- 
fect which the large volume of foreign 
financing in this market has had in 
enibling merchants in this country to 
sccure payment for goods sold abroad. 
lorcign loans sold here result in plac- 
ine at the disposal of foreign countries 
ts which may be employed in buy- 


ing goods either in the United States 
or in any other world market. Whether 
the proceeds of such loans are used di- 
rectly for the purpose of buying Ameri- 
can goods or not, such credits must 
eventually be employed in settling debts 
to the United States, unless indeed we 
ship gold abroad. 
so, because of the position occupied by 
the United States as a creditor nation. 
The result is that in any event the pro- 
ceeds of these loans are used here— 
either for the purchase of goods to be 
shipped abroad, or in settlement of 
debts already incurred. 


This is necessarily 
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Designs suggested for bills in order to prevent raising 


URRENCY that cannot be raised as to denomination is believed possible by 

adoption of a design which Edgar E. Austin of Portland, Me., has perfected. 

He believes he has hit upon an idea by which counterfeiters can be checkmated 
when it comes to the practice of bill raising, so prevalent and easily accomplished. 

A margin on the right hand end of every greenback, varying in expanse and in 
design, will stop the practice because of extreme difficulty in passing bills on which 
alterations have been made. In short it will be quite as easy to detect the face value 
of a greenback by sight as the denominations of coins by feeling each one in making 
change. 

He has obtained a patent on the idea and has submitted it to treasury department 
officials. They have it under consideration and protracted deliberations there will ensue 
necessarily as the government does not move hastily, especially in changing funda- 
mentals. 

It is his purpose to have the issuance of such money authorized by the government 
and he offers the patent rights forever free to the United States. His profits would 
come from sale of the same sort of rights to National banks and foreign governments. 

Inability to raise a one-dollar bill to a ten-dollar bill can be seen by noting the wide 
margin, filled with vertical lines on the bill of smaller denomination. A narrower 
margin, filled with oblique lines, characterizes the larger bills. Disparity between the 
two and the twenty and the five and the fifty indicate the certainty of detection in the 
fraud once the people become familiar with the new designs. 

Bank men especially would recognize each bill by the margin and sort and count 
more rapidly than at present. 

Mr. Austin has had lightly drawn cuts made for display of the idea only. Expert 
engravers would be able to follow closely existing designs other than in developing the 
margins, and bills of attractive and distinctive features would result. 

Bank men and secret service agents alone realize the extent which bank note raisers 
operate. Skillful operators affix corners from ten-dollar bills to corners of ones and 
thereby pass them at a profit of nine dollars. The same process with greater reward 
attaches to fraud practised on two and twenty dollar bills, five and fifty dollar de- 
nominations. 

It is necessary to snip one corner off each of four of the larger denomination to 
obtain the false numbers to attach to a fifth of smaller face value. The slightest 
mutilation of these notes does not impair their value as mediums of exchange. 

Mr. Austin has mailed a set of the designs to National banks all over the country 
and endorsements are received in return which are being held, to be presented to the 
U. S. Government in urging adoption. Many bank men write strong commendation 
of the idea as embodied in the designs he has printed and he is confident that in due 
time the paper currency of the world will be based on this patented idea. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





Tue Bankers MaGazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
io answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Banxers MaGazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


New York.—Ebrror. 


In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 











QUESTION: There is one other item 
that isn’t quite clear in my mind and 
that is frequently mentioned in journals 
of your kind and that is the “loan turn- 
over of a banking institution.” . I have 
always wondered what was really un- 
derstood by that term. Take our insti- 
tution in which we have about four mil- 
lion dollars in bonds, receivable and col- 
lateral notes running for a period of not 
to exceed ninety days. We have about 
two million dollars in municipal, corpo- 
ration and railroad bonds, about one 
million dollars in first mortgage loans 
running for a period of not to exceed 
ninety days, about one million dollars in 
liberty bonds and other United States 
securities. What in your opinion would 
- be considered the “loan turnover” in our 
institution? I have noticed quite fre- 
quently in reference to the question of 
losses that a well-managed institution 
should not exceed one-fifth of one per. 
cent. of the loan turnover. Do you 
consider such percentage reasonable? 


—A,. K. 


\NSWER: ‘The term “loan turnoyer” 
used in connection with a banking institu- 
tion is rather difficult of definition, in that 
it is apparently an attempt to apply to 
banking transactions a phrase similar to 
that used in a mercantile business to repre- 
sent the merchandise turnover during the 
fiscal year. As such it is rather unusual 
lanvuage and is frequently employed with- 
out any clear conception of what the term 
itself really means. 

In ordinary business circles the phrase 
“merchandise turnover,” as applied to the 
business of a mercantile house, represents 
the sumber of times that a company’s nor- 
mal or average stock of merchandise on 


hand at a given date is turned over or 
liquidated during the period of a_ year. 
Usually this turnover is figured in the fol- 
lowing way: From a concern’s balance sheet 
at the beginning of a fiscal year the mer- 
chandise on hand at that date, both finished 
p.oduct and raw material, is computed; to 
this is added the company’s purchases of 
merchandise during the year, and then from 
this total is deducted the amount of mer- 
chandise on hand at the end of the year, the 
result being the actual amount of merchan- 
cise sold by the concern in question during 
the fiscal period. If this sum is divided by 
the amount of merchandise on hand at the 
beginning of the year, (or by the average 
monthly amount on hand during the year, 
provided the former figure is not sufficiently 
accurate), it is obvious that the result will 
be the merchandise turnover, or the number 
of times that the concern’s original stock on 
hand revolves. To illustrate the above the 
following example is given: 


Merchandise on hand January 1, 1921....$ 15,000 
Purchases during 1921 100,000 


$115,000 
Less merchandise on hand close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1921 


Merchandise (cost price) 
1 


--------$105,000 
by $15,- 
.. 7 times 


From the above it can be seen that the 
term “merchandise turnover” as applied to 
a business house is quite different from the 
phrase “loan turnover” as applied to a bank. 
In business circles losses (from bad debts) 
are figured in connection with sales, and 
among banking institutions losses from bad 
loans must be computed in connection with 
the total credit expended, or what is some- 
times called the loan turnover. It is conse- 
quently evident that these latter two terms, 
sales and loan turnover, are more or less 
synonomous expressions as applied respec- 
tively to the operations of a business house 
and of a bank. 

Tan turnover, then, as commonly used, 
represents the sum total of a bank’s loans 
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during a calendar year. By the term ‘loans’ 
is meant all the loan operations of a bank’s 
loan, discount and foreign departments, such 
as discounts of customers’ own paper, dis- 
counts of customers’ notes receivable, col- 
lateral and non-collateral loans, purchases 
of commercial paper on the open market, 
foreign bills purchased, etc. etc. Investments 
in bonds and stocks are of course not con- 
sidered loans. In actually computing the 
loan turnover, (which by the way is not a 
common practice) two methods are generally 
advocated: (1) The loan turnover is taken 
to mean simply the sum total of the bank’s 
loan and discount operations during the 
year, regardless of the varying length of 
times for which the loans may run. For in- 
stance, (to take an improbable case for sake 
of example), if a bank’s total loans during a 
year consisted of one loan of $100,000 for 
three months and one loan of $100,000 for 
one month, the loan turnover for the year 
would be $200,000. Under the second meth- 
od the loan turnover is taken to mean the 
sum total of a bank’s loan and discount 
operations during a year after the various 
loans, discounts, etc. have been reduced to 
some common basis of average maturity. For 
instance, if a bank’s total loans for a year 
consisted of one loan of $100,000 for three 
months and one loan of $100,000 for one 
month, (and the common basis for reduction 
was three months), the loan turnover would 
be $100,000 plus $33,333, or $133,333. In 
view of the fact that the majority of loans 
and discounts are generally for three 
months’ time, ninety days is usually the sug- 
gested period to which loans and discounts 
should be reduced. 

In considering the above two methods of 
figuring loan turnover, the editor believes 
that the first method is the only correct and 
accurate way of making the computation, 
and does not consider the second method, 
which is sometimes advocated, as being the 
proper one. We do not feel that the time 
element should be allowed to enter into the 
computation, as it is then practically im- 
possible to compute losses accurately in con- 
nection with loan turnover. ‘The essential 
point in question is the credit risk involved, 
as expressed in amount of dollars, regardless 
of the time for which the loan runs. If one 
loan of $100,000 were made for six months, 
and one loan of $100,000 for three months, 
the common basis for reduction being ninety 
days, it would be an obvious fallacy to con- 
sider the former amount at $200,000 in mak- 
ing the computation, for the simple reason 
that at no time could a loss of more than 
$100,000 be involved. 

A rather interesting example of how the 
figuring of a losses-from-bad-loans to loan- 
turnover ratio may be worked out to practi- 
cal use is indicated on the statement of a 
bank in the Middle West which comes to our 
mind at this time. On the liability side of 
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the statement of this bank appears an item 
“Special Reserve.” This item was formerly 
called “Special Guaranty Fund” and is very 
similar to a “Reserve for Bad Debts” car- 
ried on the statement of a mercantile hous« 
In the case in question it is the custom of 
the bank to close up its books at the end of 
each month as far as the profit and loss ac- 
count is concerned and to compute the 
amount of income derived from interests 
and discounts, as well as the amount of loans 
from which these discounts and interests are 
received. It was formerly customary for 
this bank to take one-eighth of one per cent 
for its monthly earnings and to set this 
amount aside in a special guaranty fund 
against which all losses in connection with 
bad loans would be charged. ‘The percent- 
age mentioned in this case was worked out 
on averages and was based on observations 
covering a period of years. In applying this 
percentage each month to the bank’s loans, 
only new loans or net increases in old loans 
during the month were taken into considera- 
tion. During the year 1920, when the profits 
of the bank in question became abnormally 
high, due to the high interest rates, the prac- 
tice of applying a percentage of one-eighth 
of one per cent. was abandoned, the bank 
officials realizing that such abnormally high 
profits would inevitably be offset by abnor- 
mally large losses. ‘The bank officials there- 
fore increased the amount of monthly appro- 
priations to the special reserve to a sum 
which, practically speaking, brought down 
its net profits to a normal point. The adop- 
tion of this plan enabled the bank to absorb 
the unusual losses due to post-war liquida- 
tion without resorting to depletion of its un- 
divided profits account. At the present time 
the executive committee of this bank is con- 
sidering the advisibility of returning to the 
old plan, i. e., that of determining the month- 
ly transfer to the special reserve by the 
percentage method. 

In his question A. K. asks what would be 
considered the loan turnover of his bank, 
based on the figures submitted. ‘This is of 
course impossible to determine, as the fig- 
ures submitted are merely taken from the 
bank’s statement and represent simply the 
bank's loaning position on one day of the 
year, furnishing no basis for computation 
of the yearly turnover. As to whether we 
would consider the percentage of one-fifth 
of one per cent. of the loan turnover as a 
reasonable loss standard for a_well-man- 
aged bank, we would say that generally 
speaking in normal times, we would. Such a 
percentage, however, is extremely elastic, 
varying greatly according to the section of 
the country to which it is applied and the 
type of mercantile accounts which the bank 
in question handles, and consequently can not 
be taken as a definite fixed standard. It is 
quite obvious that in the last two years the 
same percentage could not fairly be set up 
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for banks in the Southern cotton growing 
districts that would be applied to banks in 
the north-east. Also it is apparent that 
the above named percentage can not be 
applied in abnormal times, such as the past 
year, when losses have been exceedingly 
heavy and have undoubtedly in a great many 
cases far exceeded the normal standard sug- 
gested. Alexander Wall, in his excellent 
book “The Banker’s Credit Manual” pub- 
lished in 1919, expresses the following inter- 
esting opinion on the subject under dis- 
cussion: “A certain amount of loss is bound 
to occur (in all banks), except in an air- 
tight policy, and it is very difficult to make 
any policy air-tight enough to stop all loss. 
There is such a thing as a fair percentage 
loss, and if the bank falls much below such 
a fair percentage then it is either extremely 
fortunate, or, more probably, too conserva- 
tive and losing good business through fear 
of “taking it on,” as the phrase goes. If a 
bank can operate on a one-fifth of one per. 
cent of its loan turnover as a loss it is safe. 
If this percentszge be reduced to one-eighth 
of one per cent. it probably has good credit 
management. If it falls to one-tenth or a 
twelfth of one per. cent, the bank is be- 
coming conservative, and if it gets much be- 
low this it is a pretty ceitain thing that the 
bank is losing good business by being afraid 
to take a fair banking risk. Therefore if 
the loss is far above or below normal, the 
risks taken have tended to be too great or 
too narrow.” 


QUESTION: On the statements of 
lumbering concerns and of manufactur- 
ers of wood pulp and paper I have no- 
ticed at various times the item “Advan- 
ces against the cutting of timber.” It 
has been a question in my mind as to 
whether such advances are quick or slow 
assets and I would appreciate very 
much your opinion as to how they 
should be treated. Can you also give me 
any information as to the methods of 
financing in these industries ?—J.J.V. 


ANSWER: Advances to finance the cutting 
of timber are quite common in the lumber, 
wood pulp and paper industries, and if these 
cover current operations to be liquidated 
within the course of a year, which is 
usually the case, they should be regarded as 
' quick asset. 

lhe method by which the cutting of tim- 
ber is financed presents a very interesting 
topic for study and discussion. Among lum- 
hermen in this country the cutting of timber 
sually begins in September, lasting through 
the fall and as far into the early winter as 
is possible, and is followed by the manufac- 
(.ring period commencing in May and the 
sling period in July. If the lumbermen 


need outside funds to finance their busi- 
ness, as is usually the case, they call upon 
their banks for accommodation in the fall 
and generally begin to liquidate this in the 
early summer around July. Lumbermen 
very often employ operators to cut the tim- 
ber on their own lands and advance funds 
to these operators at various stages of the 
work to finance the cost of labor, hauling, 
cutting, freightage, etc. In this country 
most of the lumber cut is carried to its 
point of destination by the railroads and all 
timber operations are completed within the 
course of a year, sometimes only a few 
weeks elapsing from the time the cutting of 
timber begins to the period when it is piled 
up in the lumber yards. In such cases ad- 
vances against the cutting of timber obvi- 
ously constitute a quick asset, as they are 
nothing more or less than advances against 
merchandise which is soon to be delivered. 
However, there are certain points in Can- 
ada where the lumver mills are located 400 
miles or more away from the timber lands 
and where, due to the difficulty of trans- 
portation and necessity of floating the lum- 
ber down streams, it some times takes two 
years for the cutting, logging and transport- 
ing operations to be completed. In such 
cases advances against the cutting of timber 
can not be called a quick asset. It is conse- 
quently necessary to investigate each case 
and ascertain definitely the length of time 
which the cutting and hauling process in- 
volves. 

The wood pulp and paper industries are 
closely connected together and as wood is 
the primary material used in the manufac- 
ture of these products, it is necessary for 
manufacturers to make large purchases of 
timber as raw material or to make sub- 
stantial advances to operators to finance the 
cutting of such timber. The largest wood 
pulp manufacturing houses usually cut their 
own timber lands, whereas the smaller ones 
generally buy from various timber jobbers 
or dealers. ‘There are, however, two other 
methods by which timber is obtained: 1. 
Wood pulp manufacturers, while owning 
their own lands, may finance various opera- 
tors or contractors who cut timber on these 
lands for them. 2. They may finance in- 
dependent operators or contractors who cut 
wood for them on other timber lands. The 
purchase and carrying of this timber is the 
main financial problem which wood pulp 
manufacturers have to face. 

Normally it is necessary for wood pulp 
houses to carry a very substantial stock of 
lumber on hand, the average supply varying 
from twelve to eighteen months’ stock, with 
the largest amount generally carried in the 
fall. In order to finance this manufacturers 
usually have to borrow extensively from 
their banking connection. Manufacturers of 
chemical pulp (i. e. pulp produced by chem- 
ical process) usually borrow largely in the 
winter and spring, liquidating their loans in 
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the summer and fall; manufacturers of 
“mechanical” pulp (i. e. pulp produced 
from ground wood) usually borrow most ex- 
tensively in the spring and early summer, 
paying off their obligations in the fall. 
‘Terms of sale in this industry are as a rule 
net thirty days and in the vast majority of 
cases trade obligations are paid on a strictly 
prompt basis. 

In connection with the advances made 
against the cutting of timber, wood pulp 
manufacturers usually make the advances in 
varying amounts according to the progress 
of the work under way. With northern 
manufacturers of chemical pulp these are 
generally divided as follows: a payment of 
so much per cord when the timber is cut; 
so much when peeled and piled; so much 
when the wood is delivered on the banks of 
the stream; and the balance thirty days 
after receipt of the wood at the mills. 
Advances in all such cases should be treated 
as a quick asset, the only point necessary to 
take into consideration being that the ad- 
vances be for current operations to be 
liquidated during the course of the year. 


QUESTION: Do you consider ad- 


vances against growing crops, fruits, 
ete. a quick asset.—W. M. 


ANSWER: Advances against growing 
crops and fruit are in che majority of cases 
quick assets. They are usually made to 
temporarily finance the season’s crop until 
the crop itself can be picked and by its sale 
liquidate the advance. However, it some- 
times happens that under this heading there 
are carried advances which will not be liq- 
uidated during the ordinary course of a 
year’s harvesting operations and which are 
being used for the more or less permanent 
finance of the business itself. For instance, 
if the advance consists of an investment in 
fruit bearing trees or plants which take 
several years to develop and fructify, such 
advances are obviously not quick assets. As 
a general rule advances should cover simply 
the temporary financing necessary to 
“carry” the ordinary planting, seeding and 
cultivating operations prior to the actual 
time when the crop is ready for harvest and 
sale. In making loans against statements 
showing large advances, bankers should in- 
vestigate carefully the nature of such items 
and make sure that they understand fully 
the character of the financing involved. It 
is particularly important that the crop own- 
ers take the customary precautions against 
destruction of their crop by making ade- 
quate insurance provision against fire and 
the usual contingencies. 


Rate of Exchange at Genoa 


WIRELESS to the New York ‘Times 
from Berlin pictured money values at 
the conclusion of the economic conference: 

The Genoa conference is over and the 
chief guests are paying their hotel bills. 
Mr. Lloyd George pays in gold, Signor 
Schanzer in silver and lire notes, M. Barthou 
by means of a check on the Credit Lyonnais. 

When his bill is presented to Herr 
Schober, Austria’s principal representative, 
he takes out of his portfolio two vast sheets 
of paper and presents them to the maitre 
@hotel. There are stamps on them—round, 
oblong and triangular revenue stamps— 
there are rubber stamp markings in black, 
red and green and blue ink; there are sig- 
natures legible and illegible; there is much 
writing and typewriting; there are long 
columns of figures. 

“Excuse me, your Excellency,” ventures 
the maitre @hotel, “but are those orders on 
your bank”? 

“Oh, no, no,” replies Herr Schober. 


“These are two bills of lading. ‘Two wagon 
loads of Austrian notes are at the Piazza 
Principe Station. You can obtain the de- 
livery of them at once”. 

Tchitcherin, in a cloud of cigarette smoke, 
is presented with his bill. From his pocket 
he takes a packet and throws it on the table. 
The sound suggests that something metallic 
is in the packet. Is it, wonders the maitre 
@Vhotel, some of the gold which the Soviet 
government has been taking from the Rus- 
sian Churches? 

“Is it gold or silver, sir?” he asks. 

“Oh, dear no; the packet only contains a 
couple of plates from which we print our 
banknotes,” replies Tchitcherin. “Take them 
away, and print as many as you like.” 

Herr Wirth, chief German delegate, ap- 
proaches and has private conversation with 
the maitre d’hotel. As a result, the matter 
of the hotel bill is satisfactorily settled on 
a basis of a moratorium and subsequent pay- 
ment in kind. 
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The splendid new home of the Exchange National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘To be occupied exclusively by the Bank) 


The service rendered by the Weary and 
Alford Company includes the design and 
layout of the entire building and banking 
quarters, with all structural, mechanical, 
electrical, vault and other engineering work. 





WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Liable in Paying Fraud- 
ulently Altered Checks 


City of St. Paul v. Merchants National 
Bank, Supreme Court of Minnesota. 
187 N. W. Rep. 516. 


HE defendant bank was a de- 

pository of city funds of the City 

of St. Paul. One of the chief 
clerks of the department of public 
works was charged with the duty of 
making out time slips for men in the 
city’s employ. He conceived the idea 
of padding the pay roll for his own ad- 
vantage. This he did by making out 
time slips in the names of persons not 
at the time employed by the city. After 
these checks had been signed by the 
commissioner of finance, the chief 
clerk indorsed the names of the non- 
employees on the backs of the checks, 
and then cashed them at various places 
of business in St. Paul. The checks 
were in due course collected from the 
defendant bank, on which they were 
drawn. The clerk continued this prac- 
tice for about four years and during 
that period his defalcations amounted 
to $8,222.01. When the fraud was dis- 
covered, the city brought suit against 
the bank and it was held that the bank 
was liable. The indorsements of the 
payees’ names were forgeries, and the 
rule is that, when a bank pays a de- 
positor’s check, bearing a forgery of the 
payee’s indorsement, the bank cannot 
charge such check against the deposi- 
tors account. If it does charge the check 
against his account, it can be compelled 
to make the amount good to the de- 
positor, 


OPINION 


\. tion by the City of St. Paul against 
the Merchants’ National Bank, and 
from a judgment for the plaintiff, and 
from an order denying its motion for 
new ‘rial the defendant appeals. Af- 
firme! 


QUINN, J. Appeal by defendant 
from an order denying its motion for a 
new trial. The action was brought for 
the recovery of $8,222.01, paid by de- 
fendant upon vouchers issued by the 
plaintiff against its deposit account with 
the defendant, upon which the payees’ 
names were forged, and which were 
spurious when issued. The Merchants’ 
National Bank, during the years 1917 
to 1920, both inclusive, was a depository 
of city funds of the city of St. Paul. 
The city kept a large account with the 
bank, subject to check during that time. 
I’rank F. Roeller was, and for a num- 
ber of years prior thereto had been, 
employed as chief clerk in one of the 
bureaus of the department of public 
works of the city. He had charge of 
a large number of men employed by the 
city. It was his duty to make out the 
time slips for the men. He conceived of 
the idea of padding the pay roll to his 
own advantage. To this end he issued 
time slips in the names of persons not 
then in the employ of the city, and in- 
cluded them with the regular slips. The 
pay rolls were made up from the slips 
and signed by the commissioner of pub- 
lic works, then sent to the comp- 
troller who made out the pay checks or 
vouchers, which were signed by the com- 
missioner of finance. Roeller would 
then receive the checks for delivery to 
the men, and in this manner obtain the 
spurious checks issued in the names of 
non-employees. He would indorse the 
name of the payee on each of the spur- 
ious checks and get them cashed at 
business places about the city, when in 
turn they were passed through various 
banks, finally reaching the defendant 
bank where they were paid and charged 
against the plaintiff's check account. 
This manner of business was carried on 
during the four years mentioned. All 
checks paid by the bank and charged 
against the plaintiff's check account 
were returned to it at the end of each 
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month. At the close of the trial the 
court directed a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff for the amount of the spurious 
checks so paid and charged to its ac- 
count. 

Plaintiff bases its right to recover 
squarely upon the proposition that it 
was the duty of the bank to account for 
all funds received by it as such deposi- 
tory, and that the city is not limited or 
controlled by the fact that it might also 
look to the officials who issued the 
checks, or to their bonds; that the bank 
is liable for the amount so paid, and 
that its negligence in failing to ascertain 
whether the indorsements of the payees’ 
names upon the checks were genuine 
was the proximate cause of the loss, 
the same as though the checks had been 
properly issued. Upon the other hand, 
it is contended by defendant that the 
burden is upon the plaintiff to show that 
it did not negligently suffer or permit 
any course of conduct upon its part or 
that of its officials which materially 
contributed to the payment of the 
money in controversy, and that if the 
plaintiff were negligent in this regard it 
cannot recover in this action. It is 
further contended that the issue of de- 
fendant’s negligence in the first instance 
and that of the plaintiff’s contributory 
negligence in the second were questions 
of fact which should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury. There is no con- 
troversy as to the relation of the par- 
ties, the character and amount of the de- 
posit account, the number and amount 
of the checks in question, their descrip- 
tion and method of creation, nor the 
manner of their indorsement and pay- 
ment. 

As between a bank and its customers, 
the general rule is that, in order to 
charge the account of a depositor, a 
bank must pay a check only to the payee 
named, or his order, and payment made 
otherwise is at its peril, unless it can 
claim protection upon some principles of 
estoppel or negligence chargeable to the 
depositor. The rule is that a banker 
on whom a check is drawn must ascer- 
tain at his peril the identity of the per- 
son named in it as payee, and whether 
his indorsement thereon is genuine. It 
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is only when he is misled by some neg- 
ligence or fraud of the drawer that he 
can set up his own mistake in this par- 
ticular against the drawer. 3 R. C. L. 
§ 171, p. 542, and cases cited; Grand 
Lodge, A. O. U. W., v. State Bank, 92 
Kan. 876, 142 Pac. 974, L. R. A. 1915B, 
815; Shipman v. Bank of the State of 
New York, 126 N. Y. 318, 27 N. E. 
371, 12 L. R. A. 791, 22 Am. St. Rep. 
821. In Armstrong v. Pomeroy Na- 
tional Bank, 46 Ohio St. 512, 22 N. E. 
866, 6 L. R. A. 625, 15 Am. St. Rep. 
655, it was held by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio that, as between a bank and its 
customers, the duty of the banker is in 
all cases to pay to the person named, or 
his order, where the terms of the check 
are such, and he may and should with- 
hold payment until fully satisfied as to 
the genuineness of the indorsement. See, 
also, Frank v. Chemical Nat. Bank of 
N. Y., 84 N. Y. 209, 38 Am. Rep. 501. 

The bank’s obligation is to pay the 
checks only upon a genuine indorsement. 
The drawer is not presumed to know, 
and in fact seldom does know, the sig- 
nature of the payee. The bank must, at 
its own peril, determine that question. 
It has the opportunity, by requiring 
identification when the check is _pre- 
sented, or a responsible guaranty from 
the party presenting it, of ascertaining 
whether the indorsement is genuine or 
not. When it returns the check to the 
depositor, as evidence of a payment 
made by its direction, the latter has the 
right to assume that the bank has ascer- 
tained the fact to be that the indorse- 
ment is genuine. 3 R. C. L. p. 535, § 
165; Shipman v. Bank, 126 N. Y. 318, 
27 N. E. 371, 12 L. R. A. 791, 22 Am. 
St. Rep. 821; German Savings Bank v. 
Citizens’ Bank, 101 Iowa, 530, 70 N. 
W. 769, 63 Am. St. Rep. 399; Murphy 
v. Met. Nat. Bank, 191 Mass. 159, 77 
N. E. 693, 114 Am. St. Rep. 595. 

It is urged that the larger portion of 
the checks in controversy was issued to 
fictitious or nonexisting persons. Roeller 
testified that such checks were issued to 
persons not at the time in the employ of 
the city; that he knew certain of them 
and could not say that any of the checks 
were to fictitious persons. If such were 
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the facts the burden of proof was upon 
appellant. The testimony discloses that 
the city had no knowledge that the 
checks were improperly issued. How- 
ever, where by the fraud of a third 
person a depositor of a bank is induced 
to draw a check payable to a non- 
existing person or order, the drawer 
being ignorant of the fact and intend- 
ing no fraud, the bank is not authorized 
to pay the same and charge it to the 
account of the drawer on the indorse- 
ment of the party presenting it, al- 
though it appears to have been pre- 
viously indorsed by the party named as 
payee. Such indorsement is, in effect, 
a forgery, and the payment thereof by 
the bank confers no right on it as 
against the drawer of the check. Arm- 
strong v. Pomeroy Nat. Bank, supra; 
Shipman v. Bank, supra; Board of 
County Com’rs v. Nelson, 51 Minn. 79, 
52 N. W. 991, 38 Am. St. Rep. 492; 
Board of County Com’rs v. Elmund, 89 
Minn. 56, 98 N. W. 1054. In the case 
last cited it is held that, under such 
circumstances a municipal corporation is 
not estopped from saying that the 
payees’ names were fictitious and the in- 
dorsements forged. 
Affirmed. 


& 


Bank Liable for Careless In- 
vestment of Creditor’s Funds 


Gebhart v. Kansas State Bank, Supreme 
Court of Kansas, 205 Pac. Rep. 1036. 


When money is given to a bank for 
purposes of investment, the bank is 
under obligation to exercise at least or- 
dinary diligence in seeing that the funds 
are safely invested. If it is not diligent 
in this regard, it will be responsible to 
its customer for any loss that results. 

(his case presents a situation in 
which a bank was held liable for a loss 
of this character. It appeared that the 
plaintiffs were the executors of an estate 
an! that they delivered to the defendant 
bank $6750, with instructions that the 
s be invested. The bank gave them 
a receipt which read in part as fol- 
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lows: “We have agreed to keep this 
invested for you, as executors, in good 
negotiable loans that will net your 
estate six per cent. interest.” 

The bank invested the money in notes 
bearing seven per cent. interest, of 
which the bank paid six per cent. to the 
plaintiffs and retained the balance. The 
funds were eventually invested in three 
notes indorsed by one Broeker who 
owned twenty per cent. of the bank’s 
stock, the investment being made on the 
strength of his indorsement. It ap- 
peared that the bank had acquired paper 
indorsed by Broeker totalling some $2,- 
200,000. The three notes in question 
proved to be uncollectible. 

It was held that the bank had failed 
to exercise ordinary diligence and was, 
therefore, liable to the executors. ‘“The 
circumstances,” said the court, “gave 
room for the jury to draw an inference 
that some representative of the bank 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
unload its own worthless or doubtful 
paper upon the plaintiffs”. 


OPINION 


Action by N. B. Gebhart and another 
against the Kansas State Bank and Fred 
R. Fitzpatrick, receiver thereof. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff's, and defendants 
appeal. Affirmed. 

MASON, J. On October 28, 1915, 
N. B. Gebhart and J. W. Krafts, as 
executors, had $6750 in their hands for 
investment. They turned it over to the 
Traders’ State Bank, of Salina; its 
president giving them a receipt under- 
taking to show the nature of the trans- 
action. That bank was later reorgan- 
ized as the Kansas State Bank. On 
September 26, 1918, the executors 
brought this action against the bank for 
the recovery of the amount named. A 
receiver for the bank was appointed 
May 27, 1919, and was made a defend- 
ant. A verdict was returned and a 
judgment rendered in favor of the 
plaintiffs, and the defendants appeal. 

The defendants assert that the money 
was given to the bank for investment for 
the benefit of the executors; that it was 
invested in promissory notes; and that 
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the evidence did not justify a judgment 
against them on any theory. The plain- 
tiffs contend that the transaction 
amounted to a deposit which they had 
a right to withdraw on thirty days’ 
notice; and that, even if the bank held 
the money for investment on their ac- 
count, its conduct made it liable to them 
for its return. The body of the receipt 
referred to read as follows: 

“This is to acknowledge that you 
have this date left with us a sum of 
$6750 which is to draw six per cent. 
interest from date. Interest payable 
semi-annually. It is to be divided into 
two sums as follows: Elsie Basel, $2750, 
Rose Rittersbacher, $4000. We have 
agreed to keep this invested for you, 
as executors, in good negotiable loans 
that will net your estate six per cent. 
interest. It is understood also that this 
fund is to remain a considerable time 
in this form, but if for any reason it 
should be necessary to have any or all of 
it withdrawn all parties agree that with 
thirty days’ notice it will at all times be 
available.’ 

The first and last sentences suggest a 
deposit, while the next to the last sen- 
tence standing alone would indicate an 
undertaking to keep the money so in- 
vested as to return six per cent. interest. 
There was evidence tending to show 
these facts: 

The bank paid the executors interest 
every six months at the rate stipulated 
until April, 1918. It used the money 
for its own purposes and selected from 
among the notes owned by it, bearing 
seven per cent. interest, several amount- 
ing in the aggregate to something over 
$6750, which it placed in an envelope 
indorsed with memoranda regarding the 
matter and kept in a different pouch 
from that containing the bank’s notes. 
Whenever one of these notes so segre- 
gated was paid, the bank would pass 
the money received in payment to its 
own credit and substitute a new note 
taken from those it already owned. Such 
exchanges may have taken place when 
no payment had been made. The ex- 
ecutors were not consulted about these 
substitutions or advised of them, nor 
had they ever expressed a willingness 


that the bank should invest the money 
in notes of which it was the owner. The 
view of the bank’s president was that 
the notes in the envelope belonged to 
the executors to the extent of $6750, 
any surplus belonging to the bank, 
which was also entitled to the interest 
in excess of six per cent. When the 
action was brought there were two notes 
in the envelope, given in the fall of 
1917, for the total amount of $6500, 
which proved uncollectible. They had 
been taken by the bank on the recom- 
mendation of Felix Broeker, who owned 
twenty per cent. of the bank’s stock, 
and on the strength of his indorsement. 
The bank in 1917 acquired paper in- 
dorsed by Broeker totaling some $2,- 
220,000. A third note for $750 was 
placed in the envelope with the two 
referred to about a year after this action 
was begun. 

Whatever general term may be ap- 
plied to the transaction evidenced by 
the receipt, its concluding sentence 
seems to show an agreement on the part 
of the bank to repay the money on 
thirty days’ notice. If the relation of 
the plaintiffs to the bank is regarded as 
that of principal and agent for the pur- 
pose of investing the money, express 
authority, which was not conclusively 
established, would seem to be required 
to authorize the investment to be made 
by transferring to the principal notes 
owned by the agent. 2 C. J. 704. The 
defendants concede that they are liable 
unless the bank exercised ordinary care 
and diligence in investing the money for 
the plaintiffs’ benefit. We think the 
evidence warranted a finding, which 
must be presumed to have been made. 
that the bank did not meet that require- 
ment. The circumstances gave room for 
the jury to draw an inference that some 
representative of the bank availed him 
self of the opportunity to unload its own 
worthless or doubtful paper upon the 
plaintiffs. The jury found specifically 
that the bank did not keep the money 
invested in good negotiable loans, that 
the president did not from time to time 
invest it in negotiable loans, but that it 
was finally invested in three loans. A 
special finding was also made which th 
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defendants regard as showing good faith 
on the part of the bank. It was that 
its president believed Broeker was sol- 
vent when he took the two notes in the 
envelope bearing his indorsement. This 
falls short, however, of determining 
that the notes were regarded as good 
at the time they were placed in the en- 
velope for the plaintiffs. 
The judgment is affirmed. 


& 


Bank Paying Checks Drawn 
by Agent Held Liable 


Goodloe vy. Fidelity Bank, Supreme Court 
of North Carolina. 111 S. E. Rep 516. 


The fact that a person has authority, 
as agent, to deposit money for another 
person, does not give the agent author- 
ity to draw against the account in which 
the money is deposited. ‘The payment 
of checks, drawn by an agent, who has 
not been authorized to draw the same, 
will render the paying bank liable. 

The plaintiff gave money to a person 
to deposit for her in the defendant bank. 
The agent carried out the instructions 
to make the deposit, receiving a pass- 
book in the plaintiff's name. He also 
entered into an agreement with the tel- 
ler. under which he was to be allowed 
to draw checks against the deposit, 
signed by him in the plaintiff’s name. 
This arrangement was unknown to, and 
entirely unauthorized by, the plaintiff. 

Acting under his agreement with the 
teller, the agent drew checks against 
the account and, under the rule above 
stated, the bank was held responsible 
to the plaintiff for the amount with- 
drawn. 


OPINION 


Action by Rebecca Goodloe against 
the Videlity Bank. Judgment for de- 
fendint, and plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed, 

STACY, J. 
men 
peac 


This was an action com- 
d in the court of a justice of 
and tried de novo on appeal to 
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the superior court of Durham county. 
In the latter court the parties waived 
a jury trial, and submitted the case to 
his honor for determination on an 
agreed statement of facts, the material 
parts of which were as follows: 

(1) On August 16, 1917, Rebecca 
Goodloe had Eugene Weaver deposit 
to her credit in the Fidelity Bank the 
sum of $143. No part of said sum was 
ever drawn out by the plaintiff, and she 
at no time gave authority to any one 
to withdraw the same. 

When Eugene Weaver deposited said 
money in the bank he had an agreement 
with the teller that he might check the 
deposit out by signing the checks: “Re- 
becca Goodloe, per Eugene Weaver.” 
The passbook was made out in the name 
of Rebecca Goodloe, and the account 
stood in her name on the books of the 
bank. Eugene Weaver was permitted 
by the defendant to draw out said ac- 
count, and he had the passbook in his 
possession at the time of his death in 
1921. The defendant permitted this to 
be done without authority from the 
plaintiff and without her knowledge or 
consent. 

The defendant bank had no direct 
dealings or communication with Rebecca 
Goodloe at any time prior to the death 
of Eugene Weaver, and the defendant 
was never notified by her not to pay 
said money to Weaver. 

Upon these, the facts chiefly relevant, 
we think his honor should have rendered 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff. The 
actual or implied authority of Weaver 
to withdraw said deposit (Heath v. 
Trust Co., 184 Mass. 481, 69 N. E. 
215) is specifically negatived by the 
facts agreed; hence we are driven to 
the conclusion that the defendart has 
paid out the plaintiff's moncy wrong- 
fully and without authority. 2 C. J. 
664; 7 C. J. 641;3 R.C. L. 546. 

(2) A bank “receives the depositor’s 
funds upon the implied condition of dis- 
bursing them according to his order, 
and upon an accounting is liable for all 
such sums deposited, as it has paid 
away without receiving valid directions 
therefor.” Crawford v. Bank, 100 N. 
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Y. 50, 2 N. E. 881, 58 Am. Rep. 152. 
Again, in Hall v. Fuller, 5 B. & C. 
750, Bailey J., speaking for the court, 
said: 

“If the banker unfortunately pays 
money belonging to the customer upon 
an order not genuine he must suffer, 
and to justify the payment he must 
show that the order was genuine, not 
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in the signature only, but in every re- 
spect.” 

Applying these principles to the facts 
in hand, we think the plaintiff is en- 
titled to recover. This will be certified 
to the superior court, to the end that 
judgment may be entered for the plain- 
tiff on the agreed statement of facts. 

Reversed. 
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Princeton to Have Library of Industrial Relations 


HE growing need for a special 

source of comprehensive informa- 

tion on industrial relationships 
and the human factor in industry has 
lead to the establishment at Princeton 
University of a “Library of Industrial 
Relations”. The need for such an in- 
stitution was presented to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who has generously 
agreed to provide the funds immediately 
necessary, namely $12,000 a year for 
five years. 

The library will include pamphlets, 
documents, reports and books dealing 
with the interpretation and discussion 
of industrial relations and will seek to 
bring together all available data on the 
actual establishment and working out 
of industrial relationship plans. Digests 
will be issued from time to time con- 
cerning developments in the handling of 
industrial relations problems. 

The library will be in direct charge 
of Dr. Robert F. Foerster, who has been 
given the rank of professor of economics 
at Princeton. He will have a skilled 
librarian as his assistant, thus being 
free to spend a portion of his time in 
the field studying the actual situation as 
to industrial relations in the United 
States. Dr. Foerster received his Doc- 
tor’s degree at Harvard in 1909, and 
for the following twelve years taught at 
Harvard in Department of Social 
Ethics. He was director of the Social 
Research Council of Boston, and Chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Commission 


on the Support of Dependent Children, 
whose work eventuated in the Mothers 
Aid Law. Dr. Foerster has made ex- 
tensive studies in social and labor con- 
ditions in this country and Europe. 

The suggestion to establish the Li- 
brary of Industrial Relations grew out 
of experience with the Pliny Fisk Li- 
brary. In that library Princeton has 
already gathered much valuable mate- 
rial relating to the interpretation of 
current economic information and facts. 
This library has been a source of in- 
formation not only to the students and 
professors of the University who avail 
themselves of it constantly for economic 
and financial information, but to busi- 
ness men and industries throughout the 
country who have come to regard this 
library as being one of the most com- 
plete of its kind. 

It is intended that the Library of 
Industrial Relations shall be made 
equally practical and useful not only to 
students but to those who desire to 
avail themselves of the experience of 
others in dealing with industrial rela- 
tionship problems. The library will also 
be of great utility in aiding the study 
of industrial relations from the view- 
point of actual experience as well as 
from the theory of the subject, thus 
following out the present policy of the 
economic faculty of Princeton in the 
field of finance through the use of the 
Pliny Fisk Library. 
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A Century of Service 


| at over one hundred years we have 

been identified with the financing of 
important American railroads, industrial 
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the issue of domestic and foreign govern- 
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September 
investments 
for banks and trust funds 


Tae EguITABLE will be glad to assist other 
banks and trust companies in selecting 
securities best suited to their individual re- 


quirements. 


Our September offerings comprise a well 
diversified list of bonds and preferred stocks 
for the investment of banking and trust funds. 
A list will be sent immediately upon request 
addressed to the Bond Department. 
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Germany and Russia‘* 
A Chapter of Uncertainties 


By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., Ph.D. 


Economist of the Chase National Bank, New York 


ent tangled condition of world 

affairs sometimes presents an 
analogy to the pursuit of the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. The 
goal recedes as the quest goes on. 
Prosperity in the United States is seen 
to be dependent upon prosperity in 
Europe, but the revival in France and 
Great Britain seems to wait for revival 
in Germany. Revival in Germany is 
then made contingent upon the restora- 
tion and exploitation of Russia. 

It is, of course, true that economic 
revival in any part of the world would 
help economic revival in any other part. 
It is, of course, true that turmoil and 
disorganization in any part of the world 
reacts adversely upon every other part. 
But perspective is needed in these mat- 
ters. Some relations are more import- 
ant than others. There are centers of 
gravity. There are places where a mod- 
erate amount of effort and capital will 
bring great results, and there are places 
where great outlay of capital and effort 
will bring meagre results. An im- 
poverished world with limited capital, 
weakened organization, and reduced ef- 
ficiency in political functioning cannot 
afford to make mistakes in these mat- 
ters. 

The writer believes that Europe’s 
revival is necessary to prosperity in the 
United States, and he believes that 
the demoralized condition of German 
finance, currency, and industry, and the 
unsettled state of the reparations ques- 
tion constitute the most serious obstacle, 
though by no means the only obstacle, 
to an early revival in Europe. He rec- 
ognizes, too, that a prosperous and nor- 
mal Russia would be of marked assist- 
ance in facilitating German revival, but 
he does not believe that it is a factor of 
first magnitude. He believes that it is 
possible for Germany’s position to im- 


ee analysis of the pres- 


prove very greatly in the absence of 
early change in Russia’s affairs. 


THE GERMAN PLEA 


German plans for the development of 
Russia rest on a variety of motives and 
a variety of theories. These are partly 
political and partly economic. ‘There 
is one group of irreconcilables which 
looks to Russia to supply the new 
energy which Germany would require 
for successful renewal of the war with 
France. This group talks a great deal, 
still has funds for propaganda pur- 
poses, and is not without influence. It 
does not appear, however, that the 
really serious plans which Germany en- 
tertains in connection with Russia are of 
this character. 

Among the economic reasons which 
Germans have been offering for the seri- 
ous consideration of the outside world, 
there are two of outstanding impor- 
tance. The first is that the world is 
suffering from overproduction and lack 
of markets, and that, in order to bring 
about economic revival, it is necessary 
to bring in a new body of consumers. 
Russia has a vast population which 
formerly had great consuming power, 
and which with Russian revival would 
again enter the world’s markets as a 
great consumer. It is urged that Rus- 
sia must be made an ever greater con- 
sumer than she was in the days before 
the war, that the development of Rus- 
sia must proceed much more rapidly 
than it did before the war. The anal- 
ogy is made between the Russia of 
today and the great West in the United 
States in the days following the Civil 
War. The rapid development of the 
West made it easy for the United 
States Government to pay off its war 
debts, the argument runs, and a rapid 


*Reprinted from the CHASE ECONOMIC 
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exploitation of Russia would make it 
possible for Western Europe, and par- 
ticularly for Germany, to pay off war 
debts and to settle reparations. 

The second argument is that as a con- 
sequence of the War Germany has mil- 
lions of surplus population, for which 
she must find an outlet in other lands, 
and that Russia seems the only place 
for them. 


RUSSIA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD’s 
EQUILIBRIUM 


The first of these arguments rests on 
what appears to be a basic economic fal- 
lacy, but a fallacy which has had great 
influence in German economic thought 
and which has largely influenced Ger- 
man economic policy. The doctrine has 
been most clearly stated by Karl Marx, 
the great Socialist writer, who believed 
that crises are due to periodic gluts in 
the market growing out of over-produc- 
tion. Marx’s view was that capitalistic 
methods have enormously increased pro- 
duction, but that labor is so poorly paid 
under the capitalist system that it can- 
not consume nearly all that it produces. 
As a consequence, surpluses of goods 
pile up and crises occur. His forecast 
was that this would grow progressively 
worse. We escape from the evils of each 
crisis simply by widening the market, 
developing the export trade, finding new 
markets in China, India, Russia, and 
South America, and in other parts of 
the world outside the center of capital- 
istic production. But as such markets 
are more and more exploited, relief 
comes harder and harder, and finally 
fails entirely. Then, Marx held, social- 
ism comes. 

The view commonly held by English 
and American economists has been that 
a general overproduction is impossible. 
It is possible to produce too much of 
one thing and too little of another, but 
it is impossible to produce too much of 
goods in general if the proportions are 
right. Cairnes, the last of the great 
classical economists, states the argument 
thus: There can be no such thing as a 
general over-supply in excess of de- 
mand, because supply and demand in 
the aggregate are merely different as- 


pects of the same thing. Wheat comes 
into the market as supply of wheat, but 
it also comes into the market as demand 
for clothing, for sugar, and for the 
other things which the wheat producer 
needs. Sugar comes into the market as 
supply of sugar, but it also comes into 
the market as demand for the various 
things which the sugar producer re- 
quires. And so with all commodities. 
In the aggregate, therefore, supply and 
demand are identical. Maladjustment 
is possible, and indeed all too often oc- 
curs, but a general overproduction is 
impossible. 

While English economic life has been 
ordered in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the English and American econ- 
omists, German economic life has been 
profoundly influenced by the idea set 
forth by the Socialist Marx, and even 
the German Government, the German 
banks, and German business men have 
acted in accordance with Marx’s theory. 
They have believed in the danger of 
overproduction and they have felt that 
their salvation lay in a forced expan- 
sion of the export trade. To a very great 
extent indeed they have pressed the pol- 
icy of getting an export trade by means 
fair or foul, feeling that everything 
else in their economic life depended 
upon it. 

In the detailed analysis of German 
trade there is striking evidence of the 
correctness of the teaching of English 
and American economists on this point 
and the fallacy of the Marxian-German 
economic doctrine. Despite Germany’s 
feverish and expensive efforts at ex- 
panding her export trade in the outlying 
regions of the world, she had an un- 
favorable trade balance with the non- 
European world as a whole, and ac- 
cording to her own figures she had an 
unfavorable trade balance with Russia. 
On the other hand, in the highly devel- 
oped manufacturing countries of Eu- 
rope she found her great market and 
with them she had a favorable trade 
balance. Sixty-seven per cent. of all her 
exports went to Europe outside of Rus- 
sia and she drew only forty-one per 
cent. of her imports from Europe, ex- 
clusive of Russia. Her great market 
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was with her western and her southern 
neighbors. From the Americas, includ- 
ing the United States, Germany drew 
twenty-eight per cent. of her imports, 
and to them she sent only fifteen per 
cent. of her exports. 

The great producers are also the 
great consumers. Production and con- 
sumption go together.? 





1It is not necessary to analyze the 
Marxian theory of distribution. The facts 
are, of course, against Marx in his theory 
of wages, and in his contention that the lot 
of labor is growing progressively worse. 
Even if this were true, however, it would 
not prove that the population of a country 
as « whole is unable to consume all that the 
country produces. The capitalists are also 
the consumers. If goods are produced in 
kinds and proportions that the markets 
require they will be bought. A country 
ouglit, of course, to have a surplus of pro- 
duction over immediate consumption. A 
more accurate statement would be _ that 
utili-.tion equals production, including 
unde» utilization both immediate consump- 
tion and the increase in roads, bridges, 
hous’s, and other long time capital goods. 


It is essential that fallacies of this 
kind be met wherever they appear. It is 
necessary that the sound doctrine on 
this point be stated and reiterated many 
times. Beginning with 1914 the world 
went through six years of the most 
wasteful kind of consumption, which 
created a temporary and feverish “pros- 
perity,’ and the world has been left 
sadly demoralized as a consequence. It 
is not new consumers or forced con- 
sumption that the world needs today, 
but more production and better bal- 
anced production. 

In determining the importance of 
special measures for the revival of Rus- 
sia one must look at the world as a 
whole, and one must consider the part 
which Russia has played and can play 
in the world’s economy. Sound pros- 
perity will return when a balance of 
the productive forces is restored. There 
must be a proper balance and propor- 
tion among manufacturing, shipping, 
foods, raw materials, etc. This bal- 
ance has been broken by the War, and 
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broken primarily through the demorali- 
zation of manufacturing in Europe. 
‘he world as a whole is producing far 
less than it did in 1913, but the re- 
duction has been far greater in man- 
ufacturing than in the production of 
foods and raw materials, while the vol- 
ume of available shipping very substan- 
tially current needs of 
ocean transportation. The balance will 
be restored, not by the exploitation of 
new regions which produce primarily 
food and raw materials, but by the 
restoration of the manufacturing centers 
of Western Europe. To center atten- 
tion upon Russia and to give a dispro- 
portionate part of the world’s scant 
capital to the development of Russia, 
at the expense of direct effort to re- 
habilitate Germany, France, and other 
parts of Western Europe, would be an 
economic mistake of the first order. 
Revival in Russia is eminently desir- 
able. Considerations of humanity jus- 
tify large efforts to help Russia out; 
considerations of good business justify 
such outlay as the world can afford in 
particular ventures in Russia which 
promise large returns. But we cannot 
afford to sympathize with the dreams in 
many Germans and Russians 
have been indulging regarding Russia. 
One Russian economist has seriously 
proposed that something like $56,000,- 
000,000 of new capital be spent in Rus- 
sia during the next ten years, of which 
about half shall come from the outside 
world. He would spend $5,500,000,000 
in building new railroads, $3,500,000,- 
000 on new locomotives, freight and 
passenger cars, ete., $4,000,000,000 on 
improvements in agricultural machin- 
y. $2,000,000,000 on central electric 
cht and power stations, $500,000,000 
making an adequate survey of the 
sts and other natural resources, and 
on. These are fantastic dreams. 
sia’s importance in the world’s econ- 
could not possibly justify such out- 


exceeds the 
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| this connection it is worth while 
cur to the analogy between the ex- 
tion of Russia and the develop- 
‘f the western part of the United 
following the Civil War. The 
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long run effect of that development was 
beneficial to the United States, but it 
was a very long run, indeed. We over- 
did the pace in earlier years. We built 
railroads in advance of the market for 
railway transportation with the result 
that the railroads failed to earn enough 
to pay interest on their bonds, and the 
Panic of 1873 was a consequence. As 
the West filled up we overdid the pro- 
duction of foods and raw materials, 
with the result that farmers, both in the 
East and West, suffered very greatly, 
had their buying power reduced, and so 
were unable to buy manufactures in ade- 
quate volume. This, be it noted, was 
not a general overproduction. It was a 
relative excess, first of transportation, 
and later of foods and raw materials, 
as compared with the growth of manu- 
facturing. It created maladjustment. 
We disturbed our economic equilibrium, 
and we had two decades of relatively 
unsatisfactory economic conditions and 
the two severest depressions in our his- 
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tory (those following the panics of 1873 
and 1893) as a consequence.? 


Finally, the point must be made that 
Russia’s pre-war course was not such as 
to justify the expectation that Russia 
would make very rapid progress in the 
near future. Even if we should dis- 
count the difficulties which the Bolshe- 
vik régime has created and discount the 
demoralization which the War has 
brought about, there is still a serious 
question of whether Russia could be ex- 
pected to develop rapidly in the near 
future. In the period before the War 
she showed nothing like the capacity 
for economic progress that many other 
smaller countries showed. In 1890 Rus- 
sia was more important in foreign trade 
than Canada, the Argentine, and Japan 
combined. In the years 1911-1913 
these three countries combined very sub- 
stantially outranked her in their par- 
ticipation in foreign trade. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the story.” 


(Figured in Per Cent.) 
Participation in World Trade 


Years Russia Canada Argentine Japan 
1680... 3.5 1.2 1.3 0.6 
1896-1900 o., 3.4 1.5 1.2 1.0 
1901-1905 uw. 3.3 1.8 1.5 1.3 
1906-1910 00. §=3.2 1.8 2.0 1.4 
1911-1913 ....... 3.6 2.0 2.0 1.5 


There are a good many similar facts 
in the pre-War history of Russia which 
make one hesitate to grow enthusiastic 
over the probability that this great 
country could rapidly shoot forward in 
any such way as our own West did in 
the period following the Civil War. 
Great natural resources undoubtedly 
arc there, and vast areas. There is a 
population which so far as germ plasm 
and native abilities are concerned may 


ie expected some day to exhibit very 


Other factors were, of course, involved in 
1 of these panics, but the severity of the 
essions which followed is largely to be 
‘ined by the fundamental disturbance 
ie economic equilibrium due to the over 
| exploitation of the sources of food 

‘aw materials. 


e J. M. Goldstein, “Russia, Her Eco- 
Past and Future.” Copyright, 1919, 
n Information Bureau, New York, 
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great economic qualities. But social, 
economic, and political organization, 
and social, economic, and political tra- 
ditions are of such a character as to 
make rapid progress in the near future 
difficult. It is one thing for pioneers 
to go into virgin soil carrying with them 
the traditions and technique of a highly 
dynamic civilization. It is another thing 
to introduce rapidly the technique and 
traditions of a highly dynamic civiliza- 
tion into the life of a population of 
136,000,000 who are used to their own 
ways of doing things and little disposed 
co change. 

In conclusion, Russia is important, 
and the world must consider her, but 
Russia must not have the center of the 
stage. The economic center of gravity 
lies farther west. Instead of building 
up new sources of raw materials and 
foods, Western Europe will do better 
to make use of idle shipping and to 
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bring in raw materials and foods from 
the regions already functioning, and 
ready to supply them. Instead of draw- 
ing upon the world’s greatly depleted 
store of capital for expenditures in Rus- 
sia on a vastly greater scale than the 
world was willing to consider in 1913, 
the world will do well to economize and 
use its limited source in the most pro- 
ductive ways possible. Capital in last 
analysis is accumulated surplus of pro- 
duction over current consumption. That 
surplus is smaller today by far than it 
was in 1913. Instead of using it more 
lavishly we must use it less lavishly. 
Instead of making more venturesome in- 
vestments we must make more careful 
investments. Above all we must avoid 
the illusion that the continued manu- 
facture of bank credits and bank notes 
can serve indefinitely as a substitute for 
real savings. 


RUSSIA’S PLACE IN GERMAN TRADE 


In pre-War days Germany bulked 
large in Russia’s foreign trade. Rus- 
sian officials figures make it appear that 
in 1913 Germany supplies forty-seven 
per cent. of all Russia’s imports and 
that Germany received thirty per cent. 
of all Russia’s exports. According to 
these Russian official figures, Germany 
had a “favorable” balance of trade in 
dealing with Russia of nearly half a 
billion marks a year. 

German official figures give a rad- 
ically different picture." The German 
figures make it appear that in 1913 Rus- 
sia had a favorable balance of trade 
with Germany of over half a_ billion 
marks a year. Both sets of figures 
would indicate that trade between Rus- 

1Germany’s Trade with Russia in 1913 

Exports to Russia 
*German figures 880,000,000 marks 
Russian figures 652,208,757 roubles 
Imports from Russia 
1,424,600,000 marks 


figures 
453,584,437 roubles 


figures 


German 
Russian 
Balance 
—544,600,000 marks 
+ 198,624,320 roubles 
Deutsche 


German figures 

Russian figures 

*Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das 
Reich, 1914. 
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sia and Germany was of first magnitude 
in Russia’s international trade. It is 
probable that the German figures are 
much more accurate than the Russian 
figures. ‘This is to be expected on gen- 
eral principles because German statis- 
tics are in general more carefully com- 
piled than were pre-War Russian sta- 
tistics. ‘The best students of the prob- 
lem that the writer has been able to 
consult agree in this view. Explana- 
tions of the discrepancy between Rus- 
sian and German figures have been made 
both by Russian and by German author- 
ities. ‘The Germans state that the Rus- 
sian statistics of the value of imports 
from Germany are several hundred mil- 
lion marks too high. ‘This is due to the 
fact that the Russians include the entire 
importation over the German-Russian 
border, whether of German origin or 
merely goods shipped through Germany. 
On the other hand they say that the 
Russian statistics of value of exports to 
Germany are much too low, because the 
Russian assign to the non-German 
transit countries goods destined for Ger- 
many. 

Russian statisticians concur in this 
statement regarding exports from Ger- 
many into Russia. They think that the 
Germans, however, exaggerate Russian 
exports to Germany in that they do not 
take account adequately of the ultimate 
destination of certain goods which may 
merely pass through Germany to Hol- 
land or other places. 

There is real uncertainty about the 
matter—as indeed is the case with prac- 
tically every question relating to Russia. 
Probably the German figures are much 
more nearly accurate. Both 
figures agree, moreover, in making it 
appear that so far as Russia is con- 
cerned, trade with Germany was much 
more important by far than Russian 
trade with any other country. 

On the other hand, Russia’s place in 
German trade was comparatively unim- 
portant. German trade was very im- 
portant to Russia; Russian trade was 
much less important to Germany. Ac- 
cording to German figures, Russia took 
nine per cent. of Germany's exports 
and Russia sent Germany thirteen per 
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cent. of Germany’s imports. The ex- 
port percentage is probably correct. 
The import percentage is probably a 
little too high in view of the probability 
that the Germans include some goods 
destined for re-export. Certainly, Rus- 
sia was not Germany’s most important 
market. The rest of Europe, outside of 
Russia, was overwhelmingly more im- 
portant to Germany. ‘To Europe, out- 
side of Russia, Germany sent sixty- 
seven per cent. of her total exports. To 
Europe, outside of Russia, and to the 
United States, Germany sent seventy- 
four per cent. of her total exports. 
Great Britain and Austria-Hungary 
were the two greatest markets for Ger- 
man goods. It is therefore vastly more 
important for Germany to_ restore 
promptly her export trade with the rest 
of Europe and the United States than 
it is for her to restore her trade with 
Russia. Moreover, this part of her 
trade is the part that can be most easily 
rebuilt. In Russia it is necessary to 
build from the ground up. The col- 
lapse of Russian foreign trade appears 
to be almost complete. Such informa- 
tion as is available regarding Russian 
exports in 1921 would indicate that they 
were just about one per cent. of Rus- 
sian exports in 1913. Russia’s imports 
in 1921, including a large volume of 
goods sent through charity to relieve 
famine, were 9.6 per cent. of her 1913 
imports. To revive trade with Western 
Europe and the United States is pri- 
marily a matter of building up produc- 
tion in Germany and improving interna- 
tional credit relations. Internal reforms 
in Germany affecting currency and 
finance, together with a proper settle- 
ment of the reparations question, will 
xo far in this matter. But the restora- 
tion of German trade with Russia would 
seem to require the rebuilding of the 
whole basis of civilization in Russia, 
ihe reéstablishment of law, and particu- 
arly of commercial law, as well as the 
livsical repairing of transportation and 
physical restoration of production. 
rmany has far more to gain from 
raightening out her relations with her 
‘stern and southern neighbors than 
would have from even an early com- 
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plete rebuilding of her relations with 
Russia. 

Germany’s dependence on Russia in 
pre-War days was not, as has often 
been supposed, primarily for raw ma- 
terials. Germany did receive important 
raw materials from Russia, but her 
greatest dependence on Russia was for 
foods. Among the foods the most im- 
portant of the imports was barley, and 
apparently the most important use made 
of the barley was for brewing beer.’ 





iBarley was also used in Germany in 
feeding live stock and to a very limited ex- 
tent in making bread. Information regard- 
ing the use of Russian barley in pre-War 
days is unsatisfactory. One good authority 
states that the bulk of barley from Russia 
was used for brewing purposes, though if 
the barley was badly bleached it was used 
only in feeding live stock. Another authority 
states that the bulk of the Russian barley 
was used in feeding live stock, and that the 
imported barley used for brewing purposes 
came largely from Roumania and Austria- 
Hungary. 
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The value of the barley imported was 
$26,000,000 marks in 1913—an amount 
greater by 244,000,000 marks than the 
value of the next article imported from 
Russia, namely, wheat. ‘The item next 
in importance is eggs, of which the 
value was 80,000,000 marks; the next 
item is butter, 63,000,000 marks; the 
next item is hay, 60,000,000 marks. 

When we get into the field of raw ma- 
terials our most important item appears 
to be swung flax, of which Germany im- 
ported about 53,000,000 marks’ worth 
in 1913 from Russia. Pine and conifer- 
ous wood amounted to 58,000,000 
marks, and of this a very substantial 
part no doubt may be looked upon as 
raw material. 

It is clear that Germany got the bulk 
of her raw materials from other coun- 
tries than Russia. She got them largely 
from the United States, from South 
America, and other parts of the world— 
from the general sources which all man- 
ufacturing countries have relied upon 
for their raw materials. Germany’s 
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great export market was Western Eu- 
rope and the United States. With 
Europe, outside of Russia and including 
Great Britain, Germany had a favor- 
able balance of trade on a great scale. 
She sent, as shown above, sixty-seven 
per cent. of all her exports to Europe, 
exclusive of Russia, and she drew only 
forty-one per cent. of her imports from 
Europe, outside of Russia. Her bal- 
ance of trade, therefore, with her west- 
ern and southern neighbors was very 
great. From the Americas, including 
the United States, Germany drew twen- 
ty-eight per cent. of her imports, and 
to them she sent fifteen per cent. of 
her exports. In other words, Germany 
imported raw materials from the Amer- 
icas, made them up into finished prod- 
ucts, and sold them to Western and 
Southern Europe. She paid the 
Americas for these raw materials by 
using the proceeds of her sales to West- 
ern and Southern Europe, and Western 
and Southern Europe paid the Americas 
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for their exports to Germany by send- 
ing exports to them. 

A similar story appears if we take the 
whole world outside of Europe and the 
United States. Twenty-nine per cent. 
of Germany’s imports came from the 
world exclusive of Europe and the 
United States; seventeen per cent. of 
Germany’s exports went to the world 
exclusive of Europe and the United 
States. 

In a word, Germany imported large- 
ly from the raw material countries, ex- 
ported largely to other manufacturing 
countries, and left other manufacturing 
countries to settle her debts with the 
raw material countries by their own ex- 
ports to the raw material countries. 
Germany’s success in foreign trade, 
therefore, was essentially dependent 
upon good relations with her neighbors 
to the west and south far more than 
upon close relations with any other part 
of the world. 

With the British Empire Germany’s 
trade was much more important than 
her trade with Russia. There was a 
close balance between exports and im- 
ports with the British Empire. In 1911, 
eighteen per cent. of Germany’s exports 
went to the British Empire and eighteen 
per cent. of her total imports came from 
the British Empire. In 1918 the figures 
were: exports, eighteen per cent., and 
imports, nineteen per cent. To Russia 
in 1913, as has been stated above, Ger- 
many sent nine per cent. of her exports 
and from Russia she drew thirteen per 
cent. of her imports. 

'o bring these somewhat wearisome 

4 


comparisons to a close it may be noted 
that Germany’s trade with France, on 
the export side, was almost as import- 
ant as her trade with Russia. Eight 
per cent. of German exports went to 
France. Germany bought, on the other 
hand, only five per cent. of her imports 
from France. 


THE ATTITUDES OF FRANCE, GREAT 
BRITAIN, AND THE UNITED STATES 
No confident conclusions can _ be 
reached regarding the international po- 
litical factors involved in the future re- 
lations of Germany and Russia. Any 
statements that one might make today 
could easily be proved erroneous by 
over-night developments, particularly in 
view of the rapid movement of events 
at Genoa. One who seeks to reach the 
“inside” of the matter finds many opin- 
ions, many confident statements, but 
very little consensus of opinion. 
Regarding the attitude of France 
there is real uncertainty. On the face 
of things it would appear that France is 
fearful, and not without some measure 
of justification, of the possibility that 
intimate economic relations between 
Germany and Russia would lead to a 
military alliance between Germany and 
Russia which would ultimately menace 
the security of France. The French re- 
action to the announcement on April 17 
of a special treaty between Russia and 
Germany gives evidence of great con- 
cern. Whether it is significant of 
French hostility toward any coéperation 
between Germany and Russia, however, 
is another matter. It may well be that 
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had German and Russian plans been 
submitted to France for approval in 
advance a different attitude would have 
been manifested. From certain German 
sources the writer has gained the im- 
pression that the matter has long been 
under discussion between France and 
Germany, that Germany has offered to 
make concessions to placate French 
fears, but that the French have been 
unable to find guaranties of a sort which 
would justify them in acquiescing. 

It has been suggested, moreover, that 
French financial interests in Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Turkey, 
and other countries in the neighborhood 
of Russia would make France hostile 
to German plans for the exploitation of 
Russia. On this point one may find a 
great deal of opinion, but hardly enough 
definite information to justify confident 
conclusions. 

On the other hand, from exceedingly 
well informed sources the writer has 


heard very clear-cut and definite state- 
ments to the effect that France is quite 
ready to acquiesce in plans for the Ger- 
man exploitation of Russia, expecting 


that Germany will thereby be enabled 
to make reparations payments. These 
same reasons represent the British Gov- 
ernment as more reluctant than the 
French Government to consent to Ger- 
man plans in Russia. Opposed to this 
view are various reports which would 
make it appear that there is consider- 
able accord between German and British 
financial interests regarding these plans, 
and that the British Government looks 
with favor upon this accord. 

There are a host of diplomatic and 
political questions on which informa- 
tion shifts from day to day. Perhaps 
no country involved is showing its full 
hand; perhaps most of the countries are 
mancuvring for position; perhaps sev- 
eral of them are developing “talking 
and “bargaining points” as a 
means of concealing their real purposes 


points”’ 


and real interests. 

Among these real interests, to which 
the world must give most careful con- 
sideration, is the political interest of 
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France. France has a right to expect 
that whatever else may be done her fu- 
ture peace and security will not be 
jeopardized. 

One clear conflict of interest between 
Britain and France grows out of the 
relative economic self-sufficiency of 
France on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the vital dependence of Great 
Britain for her very food itself upon 
foreign trade. France view the 
stagnation of international trade with 
much greater complacency than can 
The British have a more vital 
concern in early world revival than the 
Their policy, guided 
though it may be by enlightened sel- 


can 


Britain. 


French have. 
fishness, is thus more apt to be in. har- 
mony with the interests of the world as 
a whole than is French policy. 
Another real interest to which the 
American Government has given special 
consideration is that of the Russian peo- 
ple themselves. In the note which 
Secretary Hughes sent declining to par- 
ticipate in the Genoa Conference a very 
clear intimation of American attitude 
on this point was given. There is no 
reason to suppose that the American 
Government would not acquiesce in 
plans which involve the abuse of the 
Russian people and that the American 
Government would not acquiesce in 
plans which give exclusive rights to the 
nationals of any country in Russia. The 
American Government may be expected 
to be sympathetic to plans for the de- 
velopment of Russia which protect the 
interests of the Russian people, and 
which leave a fair field for Germans, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Americans, 
and all the rest, but it may be expected 
to oppose vigorously plans which in- 
volve the exclusion of America for the 
benefit of Germany or other countries. 
These political uncertainties are not 
to be treated lightly. Out of them may 
factors will upset any 
economic prediction. It is possible for 
the economist to point out the course 
which economic forces would take if un 
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hampered by political barriers, but 
there are few, if any, “inevitable eco- 
nomic tendencies,’ and the man who 


would make economic forecasts without 
reference to politics, passions, and pre- 
judices may easily go astray. 


Great Britain Asks Debt Payment 


Note to France and Other Allies Says Payment is Made Necessary 
by Attitude of United States 


HE. Government of Great Britain 
submitted to the French Govern- 
ment on August 1, a note setting 

forth at length and in detail her present 
stand on the question of inter-allied in- 
debtedness. 

This note is extremely important in 
that it sets forth clearly and unmistak- 
ably Britain’s attitude on the debts 
owed her by the Allies, and on her debt 
to the United States. 

The note states that Great Britain 
prefers a policy of debt cancellation, 
and is willing to give up her share of 
reparations through a general settle- 
ment by means of which the whole debt 
problem would be satisfactorily settled. 

his preference, however, must be 
reluctantly abandoned, states the note, 
in the light of America’s insistance on 
the settlement of the debt due her by 
Great Britain. America’s full right in 
the matter is not denied. 

Crcat Britain states that, since the 
Unitcd States has determined upon a 
polic of debt settlement, she is com- 


pelled to call upon her Allies for the 
payment of such sums as are paid to 
the American Government. Britain 
does not, however, intend to try to col- 
lect more than she has to pay. 

A note similar to the one sent France, 
with only necessary changes in wording, 
was simultaneously sent to the Govern- 
ments of Italy, Jugoslavia, Rumania, 
Portugal, and Greece. The full text of 
the note follows: 


As your Excellency is aware, the general 
question of the French debt to this country 
has not as yet been the subject of any 
formal communication between the two Gov- 
ernments, nor are his Majesty’s Government 
anxious to raise it at the present moment. 
Recent events, however, leave them little 
choice in the matter, and they feel compelled 
to lay before the Government their views on 
certain aspects of the situation created by 
the present condition of international in- 
debtedness. 

Speaking in genéral terms, the war debts, 
exclusive of interest, due to Great Britain 
at the present moment amount in the aggre- 
gate to about £3,400,000,000, of which Ger- 
many owes £1,450,000,000, Russia £650,000 
and our allies £1,300,000,000. On the other 
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hand, Great Britain owes the United States 
about a quarter of this sum, say £850,000,- 
000, at par of exchange, together with in- 
terest accrued since 1919. 

No international discussion has yet taken 
place on the unexampled situation partially 
disclosed by these figures and pending a 
settlement which would go to the root of the 
problem his Majesty’s Government have si- 
lently abstained from making any demands 
upon their Allies, either for payment of 
interest or repayment of capital. But if 
action in the matter has hitherto been 
deemed inopportune, this is not because his 
Majesty’s Government either underrates the 
evils of the present state of affairs or be- 
cause they are reluctant to make large sac- 
rifices to bring it to an end. On the con- 
trary they are prepared, if such a policy 
formed part of a satisfactory international 
settlement to remit all the debts due to 
Great Britain by our Allies in respect of 
loans or by Germany in respect of repara- 
tions. 

Recent events, however, make such a 
policy difficult of accomplishment. With 
most perfect courtesy, and in the exercise of 
their undoubted rights, the American Gov- 
ernment have required this country to pay 
interest accrued since 1919 on the Anglo- 
American debt, to convert it from an un- 
funded to a funded debt, and to repay it 
by a sinking fund in twenty-five years. 
Such procedure is clearly in accordance with 
the original contract. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment make no complaint of it; they 
recognize their obligations and are prepared 
to fulfill them. But evidently they cannot 
do so without profoundly modifying the 
course which in different circumstances 
they would have wished to pursue. They 
cannot treat the repayment of the Anglo- 
American loan as if it were an isolated in- 
cident in which only the United States of 
America and Great Britain had any con- 
cern. It is but one of a connected series 
of transactions in which this country ap- 
pears, sometimes as debtor, sometimes as 
creditor, and if our undoubted obligations 
as debtors are to be enforced, our not less 
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undoubted rights as creditor cannot be left 
wholly in abeyance. 

His Majesty’s Government do not con- 
ceal the fact that they adopt this change of 
policy with the greatest reluctance. It is 
true that Great Britain is owed more than 
it owes and that if all interallied war debts 
were paid the British Treasury would on 
the balance be a large gainer by the trans- 
action, but can the present world situation 
be looked at only from this narrow financial 
standpoint? It is true that many of the 
allied and associated powers are as between 
each other creditors or debtors or both, but 
they were and are much more. They were 
partners in the greatest international effort 
ever made in the cause of freedom and they 
still are partners in dealing with some at 
least of its results. Their debts were in- 
curred, their loans were made, not for the 
separate advantage of particular States, but 
for the great purpose common to them all 
and that purpose has been in the main ac- 
complished. 

To generous minds it can never be 
agreeable, although for reasons of state it 
may perhaps be necessary, to regard the 
monetary aspect of this great event as a 
thing apart, to be torn from its historical 
setting and treated as no more than or- 
dinary commercial dealing between traders 
who borrow and capitalists who lend. 

There are, moreover, reasons of a differ- 
ent order to which I have already referred 
which increase the distaste with which his 
Majesty’s Government adopt so fundamen- 
tal an alteration in the method of dealing 
with loans to allies. The economic ills 
from which the world is suffering are due 
to many causes, moral and material, which 
are quite outside the scope of this dispatch, 
but among them must certainly be reckoned 
the weight of international indebtedness 
with all its unhappy effects, upon credit and 
exchange, upon national production and in- 
ternational trade. Peoples of all countries 
long for a speedy return to the normal, but 
how can the normal be reached while condi- 
tions so abnormal are permitted to prevail, 
and how can these conditions be cured by 
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any remedies that seem at present likely to 
he applied? 


SEEKS ONLY TO PAY DEBT 


In no circumstances do we propose to 
ask more from our debtors than is neces- 
sary to pay to our creditors, and while we 
do not ask for more all will admit that we 
can hardly be content with less, for it should 
not be forgotten though it sometimes is, that 
our liabilities were incurred for others, not 
for ourselves. Food, raw material and 
. "nitions, required by the immense naval 
and military efforts of Great Britain and 
half the two thousand million sterling ad- 
vanced to the allies were provided, not by 
means of foreign loans, but by internal bor- 
rowing and war taxation. 

Unfortunately a similar policy was beyond 
the power of other European nations. An 
appeal was therefore made to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and under an ar- 
rangement then arrived at the United States 
insisted, in substance if not in form, that 
though our allies were to spend the money 
it was only on our security that they were 
prepared to lend it. This co-operative ef- 
fort was of infinite value to common cause, 
but it cannot be said that the role assigned 
in it to this country was one of special 
privilege or advantage. 

For evidently the policy hitherto pursued 
by this country of refusing to make de- 
mands upon its debtors is only tolerable so 
long as it is generally accepted. It cannot 
be right that one partner in a common en- 
terprise should recover all that she has lent 
and that another, while recovering nothing, 
should be required to pay all that she has 
borrowed. Such procedure is contrary to 
every principle of natural justice and can- 
not be expected to commend itself to the 
people of this country. They are suffering 
from an unparalleled burden of taxation, 
from immense diminution in national wealth, 
from serious want of employment and from 
severe curtailment of useful expenditure. 

l'hese evils are courageously borne but 
were they to be increased by an arrange- 
ment which, however legitimate, is obviously 
one-sided, the British taxpayer would in- 
evitably ask why he should be singled out 
to bear the burden which others are bound 
to share. To such a question there can be 
hut one answer and I am convinced that 
allied opinion will admit its justice. 

Sut while his Majesty’s Government are 
thus regretfully constrained to request the 
French Government to make arrangements 
for dealing to the best of their ability with 
the Anglo-French loans, they desire to ex- 
plain that the amount of interest and re- 

nent for which they ask depends not so 

‘hon what France and other Allies owe 

creat Britain as on what Great Britain 
o pay America. The policy favored by 
\‘ajesty’s Government is, as I have 
ly observed, that of surrendering their 
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share of German reparation and writing off 
through one great transaction the whole 
body of inter-allied indebtedness, but if 
this be found impossible of accomplishment, 
we wish it to be understood that we do not 
in any event desire to make a profit out of 
any less satisfactory arrangement. 

Before concluding I may be permitted to 
offer one further observation in order to 
make still clearer the spirit in which His 
Majesty’s Government desire to deal with 
the thorny problem of international in- 
debtedness. In an earlier passage of this 
dispatch I pointed out that this after all is 
not a question merely between the allies; 
ex-enemy countries also are involved, for 
the greatest of all international debtors is 
Germany. Now His Majesty’s Government 
do not suggest that, either as a matter 
of justice or expediency, Germany should be 
relieved of her obligation to France or the 
other allied States. They speak only for 
Great Britain and they content themselves 
with saying once again, so deeply are they 
convinced of the economic injury inflicted 
on the world by the existing state of _ % 
that this country would be prepared, sub- 
ject to the just claims of other parts of the 
empire, to abandon all further right to Ger- 
man reparation and all claims to repayment 
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by the allies, provided that this renuncia- 
tion formed part of a general plan by which 
this great problem could be dealt with as a 
whole and find a satisfactory solution. A 


general settlement would, in their view, be 
of more value to mankind than any gains 
that could accrue even from the most suc- 
cessful enforcement of legal obligations. 


Sir Richard Vassar-Smith 


HE death of Sir Richard 


recent 


Vassar-Smith marks the passing of 
a man who has long been recognized as 


one of Great Britain’s leading financiers 
and public figures. He was held in 
highest esteem by all who knew him for 
the unselfish devotion with which he 
served both the great bank of which he 
was chairman, and his country. He held 
during his career many public offices of 
high importance. 

The eldest son of Richard Tew 
Smith, of Wotton, Gloucestershire, Sir 
Richard was born on July 11, 1843. 
He was educated at the College School, 
Gloucester, and after leaving school he 
started his business career in_ his 
father’s firm of agents and carriers to 
the Great Western Railways. At the 
age of twenty-seven he succeeded his 
father as head of this concern, a posi- 
tion which he held until his death. In 
a few years his commercial activities 
became greatly extended and he was a 
controlling factor in several important 
firms, principally in Gloucestershire. 
These included the Gloucester Gas 
Light Company, the Gloucester Railway 
Carriage Company, the Port Talbot 
Steel Company, and subsequently many 
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other concerns. He also joined the 
board of the Worcester City and County 
Banking Company, and in this position 
the foundation of his great work with 
Lloyds Bank was laid. In 1889 the lat- 
ter absorbed the Worcester City and 
County Bank, and Sir Richard joined 
the board. 

In 1910 he was elected chairman of 
Lloyds Bank, and he held that most im- 
portant post until his death. He was 
ideally fitted for it, for he possessed 
the three all-important qualifications 
necessary—namely, enterprise, caution, 
and sound discriminating judgment. On 
the countless occasions on which the 
latter was called into play it seldom if 
ever failed him. He would deal with 
the most difficult of problems calmly 
and deliberately, never losing his head 
and never flinching from that belief in 
himself which invariably proved to be 
well founded. The period of his chair- 
manship of Lloyds Bank will be remem- 
bered as one of the most, if not the most 
difficult of times for banking concerns, 
covering as it did the world disorganiza- 
tion caused by the war; but Sir Richard 
guided his bank safely and securely 
through all its troubles, and in so doing 
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rendered invaluable service to the coun- 
try. In 1917 he was awarded with a 
baronetcy. 

Sir Richard did not render his na- 
tional service only through Lloyds 
Bank, however; his personal knowledge, 
experience, and judgment were always 
at the call of the State. At various 
times of his life he held many important 
public offices, notably those of presi- 
dent and chairman of the Council of the 
Institute of Bankers, chairman of the 
committee of the London Bankers’ 
Clearing House, and chairman of the 
Central Association of Bankers. 

He married in 1866 Mary, daughter 
of John Partridge, of Malvern, and 
leaves with three daughters one son, 
John George Lawley Vassar-Smith, 
born in December, 1868, who succeeds 
to the baronetcy. His second son, 
Major Charles Martin Vassar-Smith, 
King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, who 
served with distinction in both the South 
African War and the European War, 
died in 1920, leaving a widow and one 
son. 
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Great Britain 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 


The recovery in market value of 
British securities which amounted dur- 
ing 1921 to more than £250,000,000 in 
the case of the more active Government 
issues, has continued during the pres- 
ent vear. 

Price advances of from £8 to £10 
per unit have been made by various 
Government securities since the begin- 
ning of 1922, and much larger advances 
lave been scored by some of the impor- 
tant railway issues. 

(he following figures received by the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
incate the appreciation in market 

‘ue of leading British Government se- 

ties between January 1 and April 
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Security Jan. 1, 1922 April 20, 1922 
5% War Ian .................92-5/16 100-1/8 
41/,% War Loan ..........83-1/2 95-1/2 
1% War Fund ........96-3/4 100-3/4 
4% Funding Loan .....76-1/2 86-7/8 
4% Victory .................81-7/8 89-3/8 
34, Conversion Loan 66-3/8 75-7/8 


The boom in railway issues has been 
a recent feature of the British security 
market. Price advances have been as 
follows: 

January 1, April 20, 

Security 1922 1922 
Great Eastern .......................27 39 
Great Northern Def. ..... 24 37 
Great Western ...cccccc:.0.73 97 
London Brighton Def. ....38-1/2 58-3/4 
London & North Western 70-1/2 95 
London & South Western 18-1/2 28 
Milan Def. ..cccccccccscsecceses. es 61-1/2 
North Eastern ............. 95 
South Eastern Def. ............ 35-3/4 


Price changes in some of the railway 
issues represent advances ranging from 
fifty per cent. to more than 100 per 
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cent. above the lowest prices quoted in 
1921 for these securities. 
SURVEY OF 


COAL INDUSTRY 


The total production of coal in the 
United Kingdom during the month of 
May was larger than in April owing to 
a greater number of working days, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. Exclud- 
ing holidays, however, the rate of pro- 
duction per week was less and dimin- 
ished steadily during the month. The 
output for the week ended May 6 was 
4,766,600 tons; May 13, 4,945,200 tons; 
May 20, 4,804,100 tons; May 27, 
4,629,600 tons; June 3, 4,440,900 tons. 
The output for the first week showed 
the effect of the holiday on May 1. 

In the face of this decreasing produc- 
tion there has been about a twenty-five 
per cent. increase in export as com- 
pared with April. Coal shipments from 
the United Kingdom during May 


amounted to 5,057,280 tons, valued at 
£5,790,288, the average value per ton 
thus being £1 2s 1d. This compared 


with 4,096,678 tons in April and 5,201,- 
235 tons in March, 1922, and 5,929,947 
tons in May, 1913. The chief growth 
in the export trade is shown in the ex- 
ports to Germany, which rose to 601,- 
473 tons, compared with 256,618 tons 
in April and 467,718 tons in March. 
Most of the European countries, how- 
ever, took larger amounts than in April. 


EXPORT PRICES WEAKEN 


In spite of the increase in exports 
and the decreasing output coal prices 
weakened materially toward the close of 
the month. It was hoped in this coun- 
try that the coal stoppage in the United 
States would lead to an increased de- 
mand for coal from the United King- 
dom, but thus far, although a few 
cargoes have moved direct to the United 
States, the influence has been insuffi- 
cient to sustain prices. 

This weakening of export prices hap- 
pened just at the time when the audit 
of the colliery books for the month of 
April was completed and showed that 
there would be practically no profits for 
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the industry as a whole, and that conse- 
quently wages would not rise above the 
minimum wage anywhere and would de- 
cline in most districts. Taking the two 
factors together, it was apparent that 
wages would continue at the minimum 
throughout August and much dissatis- 
faction arose among the miners. Some 
of the labor leaders have published 
statements blaming the mine owners for 
not maintaining the high price of export 
coal by means of making a price agree- 
ment among themselves. Others have 
agitated for the termination of the 
agreement on which the present profit- 
sharing scheme is based. 


MINE EARNINGS LOW 


Most of the difficulty with regard to 
compensation to the miners is not really 
so much a question of wages as of earn- 
ings, since a great many of the mines 
are not employed at full time and the 
earnings are therefore very low com- 
pared with pre-war, while the standard 
of wages is higher. A statement just 
issued by the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion calls attention to the fact that, 
while wages have dropped to the min- 
imum in all districts except one and that 
this minimum is roughly twenty per 
cent. over the standard wages prevail- 
ing in 1914, it does not mean that wages 
are only twenty per cent. in excess of 
the pre-war wages. The statement made 
by the coal owners is that “standard 
wages” were not the wages actually paid 
in 1914 and that twenty per cent. over 
the “standard wage” of 1914 means 
about 42.9 per cent. over the actual pre- 
war wages. 

In a few cases mines were obliged to 
shut down, owing to inability to make 
any profits. One mine in particular, 
employing about 3000 men, asked the 
employees to agree to a reduction in 
wages of about forty per cent. of the 
standard rate, intimating that otherwise 
they would be unable to continue opera- 
tions. The request, however, was re- 
jected by the men in mass meeting. 

Freight rates fluctuated more than 
usual during the month, but closed 
weaker than at any time since early in 
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January of this year. This was par- 
ticularly true of South America, the 
closing rate being 13s. 3d. to Rio de 
Janeiro and Montevideo. 


France 


EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION 
AND THE SITUATION 
OF FRANCE* 


By GasprieL Hanoraux 


Member of the French Academy 


{n France the ordinary elector, the 
man in the street, asks nothing more 
than to be allowed to work in peace. 
Without overburdening himself with 
economic argument, he simply dreams 
of extricating himself from the mess by 
his own unaided efforts. This tranquil- 
ity of the Frenchman, so remarkable 
ami the general agitation, is disturbed 

ne point only. He says to himself: 
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Cable Transfers 


“But how to be sure that Germany does 
not fall upon me as she did in 1870 and 
1914; that the edifice I am raising up 
again so painfully is not again ruined 
before it is completed!” 

Here is a typical example: ‘The 
maire of my village (Pargnan, on the 
banks of the Aisne) is a substantial 
farmer, a furious worker; he is in his 
fifties and feels that old age is not far 
off. He said to me recently: ‘““Monsieur 
Hanotaux, in spite of all the fine 
speeches of your fine gentlemen here 
am I passing my eighth year in my cel- 
lar.”” (His home has been in ruins since 
1914.) “You really ought to write to 
Monsieur Keynes and tell him so. Tell 
him to come and see me; I offer to put 
him up. He will start comparing his 
lot with mine.” Well! What my may- 
or says is what every average French- 
man is saying. He wants to get out of 
his cellar, to rebuild his house and to be 
safe there for a while at least. 

These claims are found excessive; 
this man is declared to be insupportable, 
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persistent, troublesome—in a word, im- 
perialist, militarist. He does not un- 
derstand ; he detests the war, the source 
of his misery. He knows his long suf- 
ferings; he knows that he did his duty 
in throwing himself against a barbarian 
conquest whose abominable violence he 
endured; he lost his children; his home 
is in ruins; he would be only too glad 
that that should not recommence every 
ten years. He is not unaware that Ger- 
many is on her feet again, that she has 
returned to her pre-war methods, that 
through her restored competition she is 
advancing in a way that alarms the most 
active and energetic peoples in the 
world; and he hears it said that it is 
now she who is “crucified”. Insolence 
of this sort irritates him in the end, and 
he says with quiet good sense, ‘She 
has signed, let her pay!” 


STATUS OF PEASANTS 


But this man has no luck; the eco- 
nomic hypothesis is against him; it 
claims, indeed, to prove, figures in hand, 
(those figures!) that there is nothing to 
be done for him but to leave him in his 
cellar, and that, after all, it is he, with 
his notorious imperialism, who is the 
source of all the trouble. For his bene- 
fit this good Conference of Genoa has 
been assembled for him to hear those 
famous economists Chicherin and Lit- 
vinoff tell him what they think of him, 
and to discuss his case. They know 
how to secure the happiness of peoples! 
And if he says another word he and his 
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cellar will be blown sky high; he had 
better get back into it and keep quiet! 

Ah, well! I hope I may observe that 
this political economy, irrefutable as it 
may consider itself, is a little limited. 
You gentlemen with your calculations, 
you little understand the nature of man, 
you little understand human sentiment; 
it is more complex than that; every- 
thing cannot be summed up in a debit 
and credit; there are weak spots in 
your more or less adulterated statistics. 

We are talking of the Frenchman, the 
average Frenchman. I think I ought 
to warn you that for him sentiment is 
often a stronger driving force than all 
the economic combinations by which you 
set such store and this sentiment is 
called, in French, ’honneur. When our 
poor poilus of twenty years and of 
twenty sous a day went to the slaughter 
of the Marne and at Verdun, what mo- 
tive animated them? A _ process of 
reasoning? No, honor! 

Just as the Russian may be stirred 
between one day and the next and aban- 
don himself to a mystical impulse, elud- 
ing every economic law which will carry 
him onward in incalculable vertiginous 
exaltation, so it may happen one day 
that the Frenchman, weary of so many 
humiliations and sophisms, will set his 
shoulder to the cart and overturn all the 
calculations, interested and _ disinter- 
ésted, and march where honor calls him. 
And then what will have become of al! 
your reasonings; what will the lucubra 
tions of Genoa be worth then, and the 
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scintillating top-hat of Chicherin and 
the speeches of Rathenau? 

In two words, economic metaphysics 
is like any other metaphysics; it is not 
an exact science; its data are neither 
sure nor pure. There is some of every- 
thing in the caldron; there is good and 
there is bad. No one has the right to 
speak ex cathedra and to impose on 
others conclusions which are only too 
open to suspicion. The best thing is to 
search, in mutual comprehension and 
reciprocal respect, for truth. 

\nd, above all, calculations must take 
account of sentiments, as sentiments 
must take account of calculations. These 
and those co-exist; man is the product 

' them all; that is why politics is so 
If the politics of the 
ent day is equal to its high task, it 

admit that economic reasoning is 
lie only, or even the principal, de- 
inant of its action; it should even 
ist it; for the great weakness of 
‘nic metaphysics is that it has no 


ilt an art. 


soul, and, lacking a soul, it lacks hu- 
manity. 


Italy 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


Italy has gone back to work after a 
protracted period of inaction which fol- 
lowed the war and which was a serious 
menace to the whole national life. 
Every square foot of available ground 
this year is under cultivation—even 
the mountain sides are covered with 
crops, and, despite the long drought, a 
fair harvest is anticipated. Factories, 
long idle, have resumed operations, and 
everywhere merchants report a remark- 
able improvement in trade. Business in 
Italy is again well under way. 

This, in substance, is the summary of 
condilions obtaining throughout the 
peninsular empire given out by J. A. 
Dupuis, Manager of the Florence office 
of the American Express Company, 
upon his arrival in New York recently. 
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Italian buyers are negotiating in 
American markets for large deliveries 
of wheat in November and December. 

“Italy wants to do business with 
America’, said Mr. Dupuis, “but, of 
course, exchange conditions at present 
preclude that. It’s hard to sell one- 
dollar American razors in Italy when 
German razors which answer the pur- 
pose just as well can be sold for three 
or four lire. However, Italy is striving 
just as hard as a nation can to bring 
about a resumption of trade with this 
country”. 

Mr. Dupuis feels that America’s 
failure to participate in the Genoa con- 
ference will in no sense affect trade re- 
lationships between the two countries. 
Italy already is swarming with Ameri- 
can tourists, and Mr. Dupuis believes 
it will be the biggest travel season since 
the war. 


THE BANKING SITUATION 


The movement of corporate capital 
indicates the seriousness of the indus- 
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New York Agency, 44 Beaver Street 
William Baxter, Agent 


Capital and Reserve 
Over $30,000,000 


trial crises, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. The net increase in May was only 
1,400,000 lire on account of the with- 
drawal of 280,000,000 lire compared 
with the monthly increase of 180,000,- 
000 during the first three months of 
this year. 

Deposits in private banks on April 
30 totaled 2,049,000,000 lire, an in- 
crease of 10,000,000 over last month. 
Loans and discounts amounted to 7,- 
738,000,000 against 7,353,000,000 on 
March 31. A slight falling off in busi- 
ness activities is indicated by bank 
clearings which totaled 44,157,000,000 
in March, 40,018,000,000 in April as 
compared with 45,564,000.000 in Feb- 
ruary. The security market is less ac- 
tive and a corresponding decline has 
taken place in lira exchange quoted at 
4.73 on June 27. The number of com- 
mercial failures totaled 291 in April 
showing a slight increase over the pre- 
vious month. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The strike called on June 1 of the 
metal workers in the Lombardy plants 
has extended to all Italy on June 26, 
but negotiations with regard to reduc- 
tion of wages continue and manufac- 
turers apparently welcome the oppor- 
tunity to close their plants quietly. 

The cotton market has shown some 
improvement especially for American 
trade and the mills are operating in a 
satisfactory manner. One disturbing 
element has been the fluctuation that 
has taken place in the price of raw cot- 
ton. 

\ marked improvement took place in 
the labor situation between February 
ani May 1, when unemployment regis- 
tered 432,872. 

The cost of living continues to de- 
crease according to the Bachi index of 
wholesale prices, based on the average 
Price in 1920 of seventy-six commodi- 
ties. and registered 83.84 for May as 


compared with 84.37 for April of this 
year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The latest available statistics regard- 
ing foreign trade are for February and 
show imports of 1,057,000,000 lire and 
exports of 716,000,000 lire indicating a 
decided improvement over January. The 
coal market is dull. Imports during 
May totaled 1,043,000 tons of which 
52,000 tons were from the United 
States, 662,000 from the United King- 
dom, 318,000 from Germany. Grain 
prices remain high and wheat imports 
show a falling off from 222,000 tons in 
April to 129,000 tons in May. Metal is 
firm with pig iron Eglinton No. 1 
quoted at 820 lire per ton as against 770 
lire last month. Cotton imports were 
9000 tons in May compared with a 
monthly average of 4000 tons from Jan- 
uary to April. The silk market is char- 
acterized by exhausted stocks and in- 
creasing prices. No change is reported 
in the olive oil market. 
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Germany 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Frankfurter Zeitung is now pub- 
lishing a wholesale price index based on 
ninety-eight commodities, states a cable 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. This index is carried back 
for comparison to 1914, the base figures 
being 100 for the middle of that year. 

The index figures for the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1920 and 1921, and for the first 
of each month of this year, including 
July, are as follows: 


Middle of 1914 ... 100 
January 1, 1920 1997 
January 1, 1921 2127 
January 1, 1922 4238 
February 1, 1922 4612 
March 1, 1922 §427 
April 1, 1922 6722 
May 1, 1922. 7379 
June 1, 1922 ue B41 
July 1, 1922 9140 


It is interesting to compare this July 
1, index figure of 9140 with the value 
of the German mark in percentage of 
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par where we can assume that the cur 
rency stood in 1914. At the date when 
wholesale commodities had increased in 
price a trifle over ninety-one times the 
mark had fallen to practically one per 
cent. of its former value. 

The government cost of living index 
comprising food, rent, heat, and light, 
based on 100 for July, 1914, stood at 
3779 for June of this year. 

The government foodstuffs index 
shows a higher figure than the cost of 
living index. On the same basis of 100 
for 1914, the June figure was 5119. The 
increase in foodstuffs costs is most no- 
ticeable in small and medium sized Ger- 
man cities. 


REVIVAL OF SHIPPING IN THE FAR EAST 


The North German Lloyd and Ham- 
burg American Steamship Companies 
are now maintaining each a regular 
monthly service from Germany to 
Japan via Singapore, Hongkong, and 
Shanghai, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
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ton. A local English shipping con- 
cern has secured the agency. From 
the viewpoint of service and all that 
would induce the traveler to patronize 
them they seem to be as spic and span 
as any German vessels which plied these 
seas before the war. Passenger accom- 
modations on the service thus far ap- 
pear to be limited, amounting to about 
one dozen available cabins and these are 
usually booked up by Germans going 
directly to the Far East. 

The revival of German shipping and 
trade generally in the Far East is caus- 
ing considerable anxiety. Before the 
war Germany carried on a very large 

ide with the Dutch East Indies and 

nyapore. The withdrawal of the 
steamers at the outbreak of 
ilities created a great shortage of 
ping and this was reflected in a cor- 
nding falling off in the volume of 
ible cargo. After the armistice, 
before Germany had the time or 
rces to reorganize her maritime 
to the Far East, several new 


rman 


shipping companies in the Straits and 
Australia were founded with regular 
service to Java and Sumatra with the 
purpose of attempting to secure the 
trade formerly held by the Germans. 

In a measure they succeeded. The 
advent of the German companies again 
in the competitive field promises to undo 
the work of the past three years. Ger- 
many unquestionably has the advantage. 
Her ships arrive here with full cargoes 
from home, a territory undisputed by 
any competitor, and the ports of call 
in this part of the world are only for 
the purpose of intertransient cargo be- 
fore loading up their bottoms for the 
final journey homeward. In Australia 
it appears that there is still an injunc- 
tion against German trading which will 
probably not be removed for another 
year or so. In the meantime it is re- 
ported that the old German Australian 
Line, which was in operation before the 
war, has come to an arrangement with 
the Dutch East Indian Steamship com- 
panies to practically pool their interests 
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and operate a service between Europe 
and Java every ten days. This service 
will also include Antwerp as a port of 
call. It is claimed that this policy is 
in harmony with the strengthening of 
German commercial interests in the 
Dutch East Indies. 


Spain 
GRAVE BANKING SITUATION 
By A. C. BiacKkaLu 


The urgent necessity for the Govern- 
ment to find money to meet current ex- 
penditure and reduce their huge in- 
debtedness has been causing the minis- 
try considerable anxiety. In a country 
already taxed and taxed very highly in 
every line of endeavor it was a difficult 
matter to find any industry which could 
shoulder an additional burden and sur- 
vive. However, the idea of an addi- 
tional tax on foreign banks appeared a 
somewhat happy solution of the diffi- 
culty. Hence the Government now pro- 
poses to treble the tax on foreign banks 
but allow the native banks to continue 
as before at the fixed rate of one per mil 
on capital and reserves. Foreign banks 
previously have been paying one per mil 
on both paid up capital and reserves of 
their head offices plus two per mil on the 
amount of capital used in Spanish busi- 
ness and for purposes of fixing the tax 
as high as possible the not illiberal sum 
of ten per cent. of the entire capital 
of any foreign bank has been the basis 
on which calculations have been made 
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and taxes paid. ‘This of course means 
a very severe handicap on foreign insti- 
tutions and it is an open secret that 
some at any rate have for years been 
operating their Spanish business at a 
loss. It has simply been a question of 
whether the direct loss made would be 
recouped by the additional business ob- 
tained through having complete ramifi- 
cations throughout the Peninsula. Hith- 
erto the indirect results have apparently 
warranted the payment of these taxes 
but when they are trebled it is doubtful 
if any foreign bank could stand the 
strain. The Credit Lyonnais for in- 
stance as the tax now stands pays over 
1000 pesetas a day, the Anglo-South 
American Bank very nearly as much. 
To raise these taxes to approximately 
3000 pesetas a day on an already losing 
business can only spell disaster. Urgent 
protests have been made against the 
proposed increase and although well in- 
formed sources deem it highly improb- 
able that it will be carried into effect 
the possibility is causing very great an- 
xiety. The increase of taxation would 
in all probability have very disastrous 
results and were the foreign institutions 
to withdraw, the present very fruitful 
source of revenue would be cut off. 
Against this the whole of the business 
would compulsorily pass into the hands 
of the Spanish banks which apparently 
is what is being aimed at by certain in- 
terested wire pullers. It would also 
mean the birth of a number of local 
mushroom institutions and previous ex- 
perience has taught that caution is very 
necessary when dealing with Spanish 
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banks. It is not that they are neces- 
sarily unsound but the delays in send- 
ing advices as to payments or non- 
payments of drafts, etc., are most irri- 
tating and often attended with disas- 
trous results to merchants. One prom- 
inent foreign bank with some 600 
branches spread throughout the world 
found the delays so great and irritating 
and the agency charges so heavy that 
they decided on opening up locally in 
order to give better service to their cus- 
tomers although they recognized that 
they would probably be operating at a 
loss. 

Should the proposed tax be passed 
and the foreign banks close down the 
immediate effect would be rapid exodus 
of lrench, English, American, Cana- 
dian and other foreigners, whilst the 
thousands of Spaniards also employed 
by these institutions would find them- 
selys without occupation. 

l' may be a sign of what is antici- 
pated or only a_ coincidence, but 
reccntly the property lately owned 


and operated by the Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas in Barcelona which in- 
stitution some months ago decided to 
wind up its Spanish business the liq- 
uidation of which is just completed dis- 
posed of its entire premises, fixtures and 
fittings to the Banco Espanol del 
Crédito. 


Australia 
TRADE BALANCE FAVORABLE 


The financial and commercial situa- 
tion in Australia continues to improve 
as shown by the increased bank clear- 
ances and the increased checking and 
savings deposits in banks, according to 
a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. A continued in- 
crease in the favorable balance of trade 
is shown. Labor conditions remain un- 
settled. The cost of living still con- 
tinues to climb. 

The rate of exchange quoted on the 
pound in Melbourne has declined to 
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$4.46 on July 15 as against $4.47 on 
June 16. 
Both checking and savings deposits in 


banks continue to increase and bank 
clearances are also increasing. The 
financial condition is favorable and 
shows an indication of continued do- 
mestic activity. 

The Federal Government finance for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 shows a 
large deficit. The expenditures for the 
year were £65,100,000, as against £56,- 
972,674 for the fiscal year June 30, 
1921. ‘The revenues for the year were 
about £53,800,000 as against £57,766,- 
195 for the previous year. 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR MAY 


The monthly returns of the Aus- 
tralian Department of Trades and Cus- 
toms for May indicate a healthier con- 
dition of foreign trade over the preced- 
ing month. Total imports of £9,310,- 
000 for May showed a decrease from 
the April figure which was £10,280,000. 
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Total exports for May were valued at 


£11,580,000 as against £10,900,000 


The May trade shows a bal- 
Australia of £2,- 


for April. 
ance favorable to 
270,000. 

The distribution of the April foreign 
trade just made public indicates that 
imports from the United States during 
that month amounted to £2,250,000, 
while of the exports the United States 
took £304,000 of the total, showing a 
large increase in imports and a small 
decrease in exports over the previous 
month. 


LABOR SITUATION 


The labor outlook is still discourag- 
ing. The unemployment situation has 
not changed and the opposition against 
the Labor Arbitration Board is grow 
ing. Although there repeated 
threats of serious strikes because of 
wage reductions, it is unlikely that any 
will occur of great importance. 
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Argentina 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT 


A perspective of economic currents 
and changes in Argentina as contained 
in cable dispatches to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington leads to 
the conclusion that the country is ex- 
periencing a slowly continued improve- 
ment, 

The rumor of a Federal loan for 
~200,000,000 had a favorable effect on 
the exchange situation, the peso rising 
from an average of 1.23 gold pesos to 
he dollar during June to 1.22 gold 
sos to the dollar during July. 

Bids for the loan of $200,000,000 

re opened on July 29, three American 

! one British banking house com- 

ing, but owing to the interest rates 

| issue prices submitted being con- 
red unfavorable, the Argentine 
ernment has rejected all the bids, 

' it is anticipated, will probably call 

new ones, 


The number of American salesmen in 
Argentine continues to grow and these 
are reported to be offering the usual 
credit terms. 


FOREIGN TRADE COMMODITY MOVEMENT 


Trade with the United States seems 
to have reached a definite level, the 
average monthly value of imports from 
the United States for the first five 
months of the year being about $7,000,- 
000 and of exports from Argentina to 
the United States about $4,500,000. 

Exports of Argentine products for 
the year total 2,860,000 tons of wheat, 
1,093,000 tons of corn, 563,000 tons of 
linseed, 65,000 tons of flour, as com- 
pared with exports during the same 
period last year of 1,450,000 tons of 
wheat, 1,377,000 tons of corn, 808,000 
tons of linseed, and 22,000 tons of flour. 
On July 29 the estimated surplus of 
wheat and linseed for export was 300,- 
000 tons and 250,000 tons respectively. 

Hide shipments have shown a re- 
markable improvement over those of 
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last year. During the last six months 
they summed up to 3,210,000 as com- 
pared with 1,472,000 for the same six 
months of 1921. 

Exports of meat are still far below 
the normal volume, although there is a 
steady increase in the quantity of chill 
beef and frozen lamb exports. Frozen 
beef exports, however, show a decline. 

The announcement of the contract 
“ad referendum” to the Argentine Gov- 
ernment entered into by a special repre- 
sentation of the Minister of Agriculture 
with a German syndicate for the ex- 
change of Argentine meat for German 
manufactured goods, is the basis for a 
report that the Federal authorities are 
considering the establishment of an in- 
stitution similar to the United States 
War Finance Corporation, whose func- 
tion would be to advance credits to live 
stock breeders covering cattle and meat 
for export. 

Stocks of imported commodities on 
hand remain somewhat below normal, 
the natural result of protracted cau- 
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tious buying on the part of importers. 
Retail trade in general is lagging, due 
largely to the temporary financial straits 
of the Argentine livestock breeders who 
form perhaps the backbone of the con- 
suming population in normal times. 

Belgian commerce, which is gaining 
considerable prominence in this market, 
will receive added support from the 
visit of the Belgian Commercial Mis- 
sion. 


BANKING AND INVESTMENTS 


The rate of discount is varying be- 
tween six and eight per cent., while 
the charge for overdrafts ranges from 
seven to eight and one-half per cent. 
Interest on deposits averaged four per 
cent. Bank loans having previously 
been reported on the increase now show 
a decline, checking deposits on banks 
have at the same time maintained a con 
tinued fall. Failures during the last six 
months have amounted to 70,000,000 
gold pesos as compared with 70,000,000 
for the same period of last year and 
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12,000,000 in 1920. The process of de- 
flation is not yet complete, as mani- 
fested by the continuance on a large 
scale of commercial disasters, the live- 
stock and retail trade in general being 
the heaviest sufferers. 

The monthly average of Buenos Aires 
bank clearings for the year to June 1, 
was 2,938,601,000 gold pesos as com- 
pared with 8,146,678,000 the same 
period of the preceding year. 

The market has shown a remarkable 
ability to absorb national mortgage cer- 
tificates or cedulas, as high as 1,000,000 
gold pesos having been issued per day 
curing the early part of June. 

Amplifying previous statements of 
‘oreign investments in petroleum, there 
‘ve at present eighteen companies, in- 

‘uding Argentine and foreign, engaged 
her in investigation or actual exploit- 
on of the Argentine fields. The re- 

t of private workings up to this writ- 

, has not confirmed the optimism of a 

' months ago, but it is perhaps too 

rly to judge of the potential produc- 


tion of the Argentine fields. The total 
production of the official workings for 
the first six months of 1922 was 1,063,- 
155 barrels as compared with 948,300 
barrels for the same period of 1921. 
Production for June 1922 is estimated 
at 190,000 barrels, the estimate being 
based on the production for the first two 
weeks of the month. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The acreage planted to Argentina’s 
principal crops exceed that of last year. 
No official figures as to the production 
of corn are yet available, although it is 
reported that it will be greater in vol- 
ume than the previous crop. In some 
sections the crop was a total loss, while 
in others a very satisfactory production 
is reported. Steady rains throughout 
the month have benefited pastures 
throughout the country, but cold 
weather and frosts have interfered with 
the preparation of the ground for new 
crops. 

Outward tonnage still exceeds the de- 
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mand, although the despatch of vessels 
is normal. There has been some im- 
provement in the shipping situation in 
so far as American cargoes are con- 
cerned and higher rates may be ex- 
pected during the months to come. 

The steady flow of immigrants from 
Europe continies, and although not as 
large as during the years immediately 
preceding the war, it has had the effect 
of increasing unemployment in the re- 
public at this time. 


Mexico 


CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN 
MEXICO 


By A. Zamprano, Jr. 
A. Zambrano and Sons, Bankers, 
Monterrey 


After a prolonged drought in con- 
nection with the general depression in 
the different lines of business, a very 
favorable change has come with the 
blessing of very abundant and benefi- 
cial rains which started since the last 
days of May, covering a large area of 
Northern Mexico. This has insured the 
raising of large early crops in all of this 
section and the planting of later crops. 
This refers not only to corn crops but 
sugar cane, some cotton and 
other cereals. 

The cattle men as well feel very 
happy and optimistic, some activity hav- 


also to 
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ing been noted in buying and selling 
lately. 

As all of this section is very import- 
ant as a lead and zinc producer, with 
the improvement of the metal prices, 
most of the mines are renewing their 
works after several years of unproduc- 
tiveness and inactivity and the two large 
smelters, located in this city, The 
American Smelting & Refining Co., and 
the American Metal Co., The Penoles 
Mining Co., are making many contracts 
with the miners for the purchase of 
ores. 

The different manufacturing plants 
located in this city report an increasing 
demand for their products with a ten- 
dency to continue, resulting in taking 
on more labor and reducing the num- 
ber of unemployed. It is worth men- 
tioning that in this industrial center, 
capital and labor have always worked 
in harmony and the difficulties experi- 
enced in the Southern towns are un- 
known here. 

With the new activities in mining the 
railroads are handling more tonnage. 
Much construction work is going on on 
account of the low prices of building 
material specially in cement and brick. 
The local wholesale and retail stores 
report larger sales than _ previous 
months. 

To all of this we have to add the 
very welcome good news of the favor 
able agreement and understanding b« 
tween the Mexican Minister of Financ: 








4), THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


and the International Committee of 
Bankers in New York which has 
brought the natural rejoicing to all of 
the business people of Mexico who have 
congratulated President Obregon for 
the good results. 
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International Banking Notes 


The statement of condition of the P. and 
©. Banking Corporation, London, for the 
year ended March 31, 1922, shows that the 
net profits for the year, after setting aside 
£79,770 for taxation, providing for bad and 


doubtful debts and valuing investments at ° 


market rates, amount to £159,300 10s 4d, 
which, with £6,845 15s 5d brought forward 
from last year, gives an available balance 
for disposal of £166,146 5s 9d. 
lhe directors have placed to reserve the 
of £52,228 4s 1ld, together with £37, 
recovered in respect of stamp duties, 
£271 15s 1d, being the balance at credit 
hare premium account, making a total 
rve of £90,000. 
it of the balance of £113,918 Os 10d, 
idend of five and one-half per cent., 
income tax, will be paid absorbing 
‘75 3s 2d; carrying £14,042 17s 8d to 
account. 


Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 


CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS 


$3,000,000 


Branches have been opened in Shanghai 
and Colombo. 


© 


The Banco di Roma in New York has re- 
ceived cable advice from head office in 
Rome that its board of directors has de- 
cided to submit to shareholders proposal to 
increase capital from 150 to 200 million Lire. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Nether- 
lands Trading Society, Amsterdam, for the 
year ended December 31, 1921, shows a net 
profit of £527,484, out of which, after pro- 
viding for the statutory reserve to the ev- 
tent of £38,830, a dividend of seven per 
cent. was declared. ‘The statement shows 
capital paid-up of £6,666,667; reserve fund 
of £1,620,434; and total assets of £52,267, 
879. 

© 


Brown Brothers & Co., New York, has 
issued a booklet on international invest- 
ments. In this booklet are summarized the 
principal foreign issues at present dealt in 
on the New York market. ‘The booklet 
covers the following investment groups: 
The British group; the Canadian group; 
the British Colonial group; the French 
group; the Belgian group; the Scandinavian 
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group; the Dutch group; the Swiss group; 
the Central European group; the Latin- 
American group; and the Japanese group. 


(0) 


The statement of the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank Limited, made up on 
June 30, 1922, compares as follows with the 
position shown by the bank on June 30, 
1921: 


LIABILITIES June 30,1921 June 30, 192 
r 
Capital paid up. 10,860,565 
Reserve fund ‘ 10,860,565 
Current, deposit and 
other accounts (in- 
cluding balance of 
profit and loss ac- 
count) . ee 371,322,381 368,230,832 
Acceptances and en- 
gagements on ac- 
count of customers 16,322,155 17,718,567 


£409,365,666 £407, 671,103 
ASSETS 

Coin, bank and cur- 

rency notes and bal- 

ances with the Bank 

of England ... 55,798,300 53,325,176 
Balances with, 

cheques in course of 

collection on, other 

banks in Great Bri- 

tain and Ireland 2,505,988 11,600,430 
Money at call and 

short notice ete 3,583,70 15,644,306 
Investments 7 . * 53 67,697,021 
Bills discounted ‘ u b 2,243,295 56,252,193 
Advances to customers 

and other accounts 
Liabilities of customers 

for acceptances and 

engagements aise 
Bank premises . 
Shares of the _ Bel- 

fast Banking Com- 

pany, Ltd., and The 

Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 3,258,165 
Shares of The London 

City and Midland 

Executor and Trustee 

Co. Ltd. reaver 300,000 


176,912,071 


£409,365,666 " £407,671,103 103 


The following statement supplementing 
the above figures shows the proportion of 
the assets to current, deposit and other ac- 
counts (including balance of profit and loss 
account): 


June Ju 
30, 1921 30, 1922 
% % 
Coin, bank and currency notes 
and balances with the Bank of 
England . 
Balances with, and cheques in 
course of collection on, other 
banks in Great Britain and 
Ireland ..... 
Money at call and short notice 
Investments .. ‘io . 
Bills discounted . 
Advances to customers and other 
accounts 


The statement of the average weekly po- 
sition in June, 1922, shows deposits etc. of 


£369,275,469 and coin, bank and currency 
notes and balances with the Bank of Eng- 
land of £55,164,743. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Fif- 
teenth Bank, Limited, Tokyo, for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, shows sub- 
scribed capital of yen 1,000,000; paid-up 
capital of yen 49,750,000; reserve fund of 
yen: 21,970,585; and total assets of yen 
531,470,350. 


@) 
© 


Poland will produce approximately one- 
fifth more wheat and rye this year than in 
1921, according to estimates prepared by 
the Polish Chief Statistical Office. Reports 
on the condition of crops in all parts of the 
country have been gathered by the Statis- 
tical Office. Owing to the unfavorable 
weather conditions during the early Spring, 
the yield per acre of the area sown to 
wheat and rye will be slightly under that of 
last year, but the gain in total production 
will nevertheless be considerable, as a much 
greater area was sown than in 1921. 

The wheat crop, it is estimated, will be 
approximately four per cent. under the per 
acre yield of 1921, and the rye crop will be 
two per cent. less per acre. Barley also 
will be two per cent. under the yield of 
last year. Oats, on the other hand, will be 
about five per cent. greater per acre. Owing 
to the increase in the acreage, the total 
oat crop, it is estimated, will be twenty-six 
per cent. greater than last year. The bar- 
ley crop in the aggregate will be about ten 
per cent. greater. 

The present indications are that the potato 
crop will be particularly large, and it is 
estimated that there will be from forty to 
fifty per cent. increase over the 1921 pro- 
duction. 


© 


The annual report of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa at London calculates that 
the values of the gold output of that coun- 
try in 1921, on the basis of £4.24773 per 
fine ounce, was £37,015,772, comparing with 
£37,135,045 in 1920. The value of the output 
to the miners, however, was increased by 
the gold premium. This the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines estimated to have aver- 
aged more than £1 per ounce during 1921, 
thereby increasing the value of the output 
to £45,982,421 in 1921 and £47,687,313 in 
1920, when the average premium wis 
£1.23143. 
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Condition of National Banks 


EFERRING to the condition of na- 

tional banks, shown by reports to 
his office, as of the close of business, 
May 5, 1922, the Comptroller of the 
Currency has given out the following 
statement: 


The combined resources of all reporting 
national banks May 5, 1922, were $20,176,- 
648,000, and were greater than at the date 
of any previous call since April 28, 1921, 
with but two exceptions, the amount of re- 
duction since the latter date being $383,607,- 
000 and since June 30, 1921 the decline has 
amounted to $341,214,000. 

The continued liquidation of loans and 
discounts, with an apparent tendency to in- 
crease holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities, and other miscellaneous 
bonds and securities, with corresponding re- 
ductions incident to liability for borrowed 
money and rediscounted paper, and a no- 
ticeable increase in individual deposits, ap- 
pear to warrant the conclusion that our na- 
tional banks are in condition to render ample 
assistance to the merchant, the agriculturist 
or whomsoever may have legitimate demand 
for financial relief. 

Between March 10 and May 5, 1922, the 
loans and discounts, including rediscounts 
of national banks, declined $98,463,000, and 
on the latter date amounted to $11,184,116,- 
000, while the reduction in the year, or 
since April 28, 1921, was $1,172,514,000. 

The holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities, May 5, of which approxi- 
mately $732,000,000, were pre-war issues of 
United States bonds deposited to secure cir- 
culation, amount to $2,124,691,000 and were 
$93,127,000 more than reported March 10, 
1922, and $122,880,000 more than on April 
28, 1921. Other bonds and securities were 
held to the extent of $2,162,587,000, an in- 
crease over the amount of the preceding 
call of $75,991,000, and an increase over the 
call of a year ago of $171,617,000. 

Balances due from other banks and bank- 
ers, of $2,700,884,000 on May 5, were $26,- 
883,000 in excess of the amount reported 
March 10, 1922 and $338,613,000 greater than 
on April 28, 1921. 

Cash in bank amounted to $334,504,000 
May 5, and was less than the amount held 
April 28, 1921 and March 10, 1922 by $67,- 
719,000 and $1,561,000 respectively. 

Incident to an increase since preceding 
call »f 33 in the number of reporting banks 
May 5, 1922, which was 8230, capital stock 
was ‘icreased to the extent of $6,692,000 and 


amounted to $1,296,220,000. ‘The increase 
in capital stock during the year was $24,- 
837,000. Surplus and undivided profits 
were increased by $18,163,000 between 
March 10 and May 5, 1922, and aggregated 
$1,562,907,000 on the latter date. The in- 
crease during the year was $16,982,000. 

The liability for outstanding circulating 
notes on May 5, 1922, was $720,984,000, 
which was $1,414,000 more than on March 
10, 1922 and an increase of $41,407,000 since 
April 28, 1921. 

The deposit liability of national banks on 
May 5, was $15,766,988,000 an increase of 
$376,550,000 since March 10, 1922 and an 
increase of $915,129,000 since April 28, 1921. 
Of the aggregate deposits, $2,999,661,000 
represented balances due to other banks 
and bankers, including certified checks and 
cashiers checks outstanding; $8,849,045,000 
were demand deposits, including United 
States deposits, while time deposits, in- 
cluding postal savings, amounted to $3,918,- 
282,000. Between the dates of the last two 
calls, individual deposits were increased 
$341,194,000 and subsequent to April 28, 
1921, the amount of increase was $325,- 
178,000. 

Noticeable reductions are registered in 
connection with the liability of national 
banks for bills payable, representing all ov- 
ligations for borrowed money, and liabilities 
for rediscounts. The amount of bills pay- 
able, May 5, was $248,681,000, a reduction 
since March 10, 1922 of $26,408,000 and a 
reduction since April 28, 1921, of $473,265,- 
000. Rediscounted paper to the amount of 
$285,940,000 May 5, 1922 was less than on 
April 28, 1921 and March 10, 1922 by 
$703,616,000 and $37,797,000 respectiveiy. 

The percentage of loans to deposits May 
5, 1922 was 70.93 compared with 73.31 March 
10, 1922 and 83.20 April 28, 1921. 

The desirability of maintaining adequate 
lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks, 
in accordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 19 of the Federal Reserve act, is mani- 
fested by the returns, which show that the 
aggregate reserve of national banks in each 
of the twelve Federal Reserve Districts was 
in excess of the required amount by $61,- 
229,000. The amount of reserve required 
against deposit liability was $1,089,656,000, 
while the actual amount of reserve with 
Federal Reserve banks, was $1,150,885,000. 
National banks in the New York district 
reported the largest amount of excess re- 
serve, $24,553,000, the next largest amount 
of excess reserve, $5,259,000 was reported 
by the banks in the San Francisco district, 
while the banks in the Richmond district 
reported excess reserve of $2,003,000. 
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personality, stand out clearly in our consciousness. 


W: all know certain individuals who, because of 


In each community there are those who have a 
magnetism which attracts their fellows, and while much 
could be said as to why this is, it might be summarized 
in the thought that it is because they are in enthusiastic 
harmony with the aims of the public. 


And so it is with the bank. In 
appealing to its farmer prospects, 
to mechanics, business men, doc- 
tors, lawyers, housewives, and 
even school children, it should 
have that magnetic personality 
and popularity that only harmony 
of interests with the community 
can bring about. 


This doe:n’t mean that a chance 
should be missed to advertise 
safe deposit boxes, the savings 
department or commercial loans; 
but it does mean that as the 
basic factor in any successful 
bank advertising project there 


must be a well-planned, well- 
executed method whereby the 
personality of the bank shall be 


recognized. 


It might be said, then, that in 
addition to the details of service, 
which in any advertising cam- 
paign should be explained and 
presented clearly and repeated- 
ly, there should be brought to 
public attention “that intangible 
something” which is the domi- 
nant characteristic of the suc- 
cessful Financial Institution and 
which we may call its person- 
ality. 


This subject is discussed in folder number 2 of @ series on 


**Salient Questions in Financial Advertising. 


” 


To receive, 


avith our compliments, this series as issued, simply write to 
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Selling a Bank 


SEPTEMBER 1922 


to California 


The Part Advertising Has Played in the Growth and 
Development of the Bank of Italy 


By W. W. 


Douglas 


Vice-President Bank of Italy 


Many cLaims have been made 
for the business producing 
character of certain advertising 
campaigns and frequently in- 
stances are cited in which the 
advertiser has actually proved 
through return coupons, exactly 
the net results of his expendi- 
ture. In the great majority of 
cases, however, this is not pos- 
sible and definite or specific 
claims are based on supposition. 
Our own experience therefore 
may be generally classed as no 
different than that of other in- 
stitutions—except in one im- 
portant particular. 

We have never attempted to 
show that a certain advertise- 
ment or series of advertise- 
ments published over a given 
period of time will produce a 
given number of depositors. As 
a matter of fact we do not be- 


seeks to do that and nothing 
more, is in the last analysis the 
most constructive kind— or the 
most profitable. Our problem, 
as we see it in the Bank of 
Italy, and the mission of our 
advertising—is to “sell” our in- 
stitution to the entire State of 
California. Any advertising 
that fails in that, falls short of 
what we believe to be most de- 
sirable. 

Operating an organization, 
with banking offices located in 
more than forty of California’s 
principal cities, many of the 
aims of the Bank of Italy par- 
take of both local and statewide 
interest. We have rather relied 
upon our advertising campaigns 
—carried on in some 150 publi- 
cations—to help us bring home 
this fact to the people of the 
various communities where we 


Ranking Ftblicity 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 






them how vital it is to their 
prosperity to be financially 
linked up with the rest of Cali- 
fornia. 

Our advertising has helped us 
win the good-will of the people 
in the communities we serve. 
This point is best illustrated by 
the fact that in spite of some 
local opposition to the branch 
banking idea, our deposits in- 
creased more than 985 per cent. 
between 1914 and 1922 and our 
depositors grew from 47,000 to 
343,000 during the same period. 
One series of advertisements in 
particular described in a com- 
prehensive manner just how the 
bank was coéperating with Cal- 
ifornia’s diversified industries, 
while a more recent campaign, 
through a tie-up between illus- 
tration and copy, linked the 
Bank of Italy with many of the 
State’s industrial centers and 
popular landmarks. 

In developing the unique fea- 
tures of our institution—espe- 
cially its unusual growth and 
its statewideness—advertising 
has had a most important part. 
For many years people had 
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series of advertisements in particular described in a comprehensive manner how the bank was cooperating 
Our problem as we see it, and the mission of our advertising—is to 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
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ANKS which have win- 
dows suitable for dis- 
play purposes are beginning 
to realize that they may well 
benefit by the example long 
since set them by the mod- 
ern retail merchant, and 
make these windows useful 
in a practical way rather 
than having them merely 
ornamental. 

One leading Chicago bank 
has seen a way to gain both 
in public prestige and in 
client good-will through a 
novel and original use of its 
windows. 

This bank recently turned 
over to its industrial clients 
without charge the use of its 
window space on one of Chi- 
cago’s busiest streets for dis- 
play purposes. 

Here is a good example of 
putting bank windows to 
practical and effective use. 


& 


Ar His season of the 
year, with the flow of tourist 
travel toward Europe break- 
ing all records, several 
banks have seen the oppor- 
tunity to render a helpful 
and much appreciated serv- 
ice to their customers by ar- 
ranging for details of pas- 
sage. including reservations, 
purchase of steamship tick- 
ets, etc. 

Some banks, carrying this 
service a step further, ar- 


range in codperation with 
tourist bureaus for complete 
tours, taking care of all de- 
tails. 

This service should prove 
popular as well as useful. 


& 


THe rapip growth of the 
number of house organs pub- 
lished by banks, and the 
careful attention which well 
established house organs in 
the banking field are paying 
to details of attractiveness in 
make-up and readability of 
content, are very marked. 
This increased activity only 
serves to emphasize the im- 
portance which is being at- 
tached to the house organ 
as a means toward stimulat- 
ing a general spirit of pride 
and interest among em- 
ployees inside the bank, and, 
outside, as an important 
asset to publicity. 

A house organ may easily 
be made very human, and it 
is difficult to overestimate 
the importance which this 
human element may be made 
to play, both among em- 
ployees, and readers outside 
the bank. 

If some banks would only 
put into their advertising 
the same human touch that 
their house organ has, the 
results obtained might be 
considerably more tangible 
in effect. 

& 


A BANK which institutes a 
new and helpful form of 
banking service should not 
be backward about exploit- 
ing the fact in its advertis- 
ing. 


Recently banks 


several 


have arranged for radio 
broadcasting service to fa- 
cilitate the distribution to 
clients of financial informa- 
tion from all important cen- 
ters. 

A Minnesota bank which 
has inaugurated a_ radio 
broadcasting service, an- 
nounces it in an advertise- 
ment reproduced elsewhere 
in this department, and cap- 
tioned “The Bond Market 
via Radio”. 

This bank says that: 
“Recognizing in the radio a 
new and important medium 

the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company 
is proud to add to its serv- 
ice the wireless, by means 
of which a still better and 
more comprehensive service 
can be rendered the public.” 


& 


THE PRESIDENT of a prom- 
inent St. Louis bank is cred- 
ited with the statement that 
the bank’s future official per- 
sonnel will be found behind 
the cages and in the rank and 
file of employees. 

In support of the presi- 
dent’s belief, one of the win- 
ners in the president’s sug- 
gestion box conducted by this 
bank was one of the bank's 
youngest employees, and ap 
office boy in the president's 
quarters. This young man 
suggested that the blotters 
on the customers’ desks be 
reduced one-third in size. 
The purchasing department 
has conservatively estimated 
that the following out of this 
suggestion will save the bank 
more than five hundred dol- 
lars a year. 
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“A more recent campaign, through a tie-up between illustration and copy, linked the Bank of Italy with many of 


the State’s industrial centers and popular landmarks. 
people in the communities we serve. 


Selling a Bank to California 
(Continued from page 473) 
been trained to think of banks 
as decidedly local in their scope 
of operation, and whatever 
growth they made was slow at 
best, and always to be spoken 
of guardedly. It was, there- 
fore, part of our problem to 
“sell” two new ideas. We se- 
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Our advertising has helped us win the goodwill of the 


The point is best illustrated by the fact that in spite of some local opposition 
to the branch banking idea, our deposits increased more than 985 per cent. between 1914 and 1922, and our depositors 
grew from 47,000 to 343,000 during the same period.”’ 


lected advertising as one of the 
most powerful agencies through 
which to accomplish our pur- 
pose, with the result that 
“growth” and “statewide serv- 
ice” have come to be almost 
synonymous with the Bank of 
Italy in California. 

With an organization as large 
as ours, and one in which the 
personnel was constantly being 
increased, often at widely sep- 
arated points, the matter of 
selling the bank to its own em- 
ployees was not unimportant. 
Here again we found that we 
could use advertising to good 
purpose, reaching the members 
of our staff through their local 


papers, through the bank bulle- 
tin boards and through our 
house organ. 

Summarizing briefly, it seems 
to us that through advertising 
we have been able to give our 
institution a very definite place 
in the minds and lives of the 
people of California; that we 
have made our institution stand 
for certain definite, concrete 
things of which growth and 
statewide operation are two; 
that we have obtained commu- 
nity good-will, and last but not 
least, we have cemented more 
strongly the bonds of coédpera- 
tion within our own organiza- 
tion. 


& 


Educational Copy Needed* 


By W. R. Morehouse 
Vice-President Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


IF ADVERTISING is to inform, 
then it seems to me that for a 
bank to advertise is to inform 
the public concerning banks and 
banking, how the bankers or- 
ganize, how public funds are 
protected by law, how the bank 
operates, as well as how it 
serves the public. 

If you will consider the hun- 

*From an address before the 


Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association. 


dreds, even millions of people 
we have in this country, and 
will stop to think that there are 
less than five per cent. of these 
people who have an adequate 
knowledge of banks and bank- 
ing, that can give you any idea 
of how any bank is organized 
or operated, you will then real- 
ize what an educational cam- 
paign along these lines would 
do. In fact, if you will take 
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concern whose bonds this bank is offering than many long paragraphs would = 


the next one hundred people 
you meet, and bring them in for 
an examination, I believe I can 
prove to you that not three per. 
cent. can tell you how a bank is 
organized or operated. 

As a hypothetical case, take a 
manufacturer of automobiles. 
It is his first How 
many cars could he sell if he 
just made a general statement 
that he was manufacturing a 
car, an automobile, and told you 
nothing more about it? How 
many do you think he would 
sell? I would say not many, 
and I am sure you will agree 
with me. Instead of this atti- 
tude he will get out consider- 
able literature, he will show the 
graceful lines of the machine, 
he will tell you of the standard 
equipment, the sturdy frame, he 
will prove to you by the 
evlinder displacement the long 
stroke it has to prove the great 
pulling power, that it can carry 


season. 


itself over almost any hill in 
high; then what will he do 
further? He will have his 
agents take the prospect out 
for a demonstration in the car, 
and while riding over the hills 
he will picture in the prospect’s 
mind the comforts and luxuries 
of owning the car. He will call 
to his attention the accessibility 
of the mountains, of the picnics 
he might enjoy by owning the 
automobile; and thus by a sys- 
tematic campaign the manufac- 
turer sells many of his cars. 

It seems to me that the time 
is coming when the banks must 
have a similar campaign to sell 
the banks to the public, for not 
five per cent. of the public can 
tell you anything about a bank 
and how it is operated. Banks 
say “If we advertise they will 
not read the advertising”. But 
I say “They will read it,’ and 
I will prove it to you. 

What do we mean by educa- 
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tional advertising? I have a 
little booklet, the contents of 
which have been read by over 
half a million people. It first 
appeared as publicity in the 
form of feature articles in the 
Los Angeles Express. We re- 
ceived many requests for copies 
of these articles. The demand 
was so great that the bank pub- 
lished it. We have received re- 
quests from thousands of peo- 
ple for this booklet and this is 
proof positive that they want to 
be educated. 

First it says “This booklet is 
published in the hope that it 
will bring about a better under- 
standing and a more cordial 
and helpful relationship _ be- 
tween banks and their cus- 
tomers.” Then it gives a his- 
tory of the American Banking 
System. 

It then goes on and de- 
scribes the Federal Reserve 
banks; the state, national, 
mutual-savings, postal-savings, 
and private banks, and trust 
companies, and it explains the 
scope of each. 

You have heard a great deal 
said about banks being safe. 
Did you ever see an advertise- 
ment that explained why a bank 
is safe? This booklet will tell 
you why a bank is safe. 





CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
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This Detroit bank gives the public 
the story of its activities during the 
first three months of the occupation 
of its rew building 
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And as to unclaimed deposits 
and who gets them. How many 
people know what becomes of 
unclaimed deposits? 

And the check, what is that? 
Some people think that it is the 
same as money. It is merely 
an order on the bank to get the 
money, and there are fifteen 
reasons why the bank may not 
pay the money. The booklet 
tells you what makes the bank 
check a legal receipt. 

You ask your bank for a 
loan of money in the sum of 
$10,000. You offer property as 
security. You are sure it is 
worth $10,000. The appraiser 
comes out, looks it over, and 
tells the bank that it is worth 
$6000. Do you know the basis 
on which he arrives at that 
$6000 valuation? This educa- 
tional advertising will tell you 
how he arrives at this $6000. 
It will tell how you can estab- 
lish commercial credit. 

Now as to the field for edu- 
cational advertising for banking 
business: The field is more 
than ninety-five per cent. of the 
population of the United States, 
so that if you use an educa- 
tional campaign you can have 
the advantage of a 100 per 
cent. field for even the five per 
cent. can be helped by a little 
more education in these lines. 
I have told you that the de- 
mand is great, for if half a mil- 
lion people will read a booklet 
published by one bank, that 
alone will show the demand for 
it. We have received requests 
from every state and even from 
countries from outside the 
United States with a request 
for some 30,000 before they 
were printed, and this showed 
the demand. People want this 
class of advertising when they 
will send you fifty cents for a 
booklet that costs five cents 
and send it all the way from 
New Brunswick, and if people 
want something why not give it 
to tl 

Results, that is what counts. 
Pirst ve have in all 225,000 
indiy | depositors. Not more 
than half of them do more 
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Who’s Who in 


Bank Advertising 











Cc. H. HANDERSON 


Publicity manager The Union Trust Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


R. HANDERSON became publicity manager of 

the Union Trust Company, Cleveland’s largest 
bank, on January 1, 1921. Prior to his connection with 
the Union Trust he had been, for five years, advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Twist Drill Company. 


He graduated from Western Reserve University in 
1911, and for a year and a half following did investiga- 
tion and copy work for the Fuller and Smith advertising 
agency of Cleveland. Later he sold space in the Motor 


World, a class journal publication. 


He then entered the 


advertising department of the H. Black Company, man- 
ufacturers of Wooltex coats, and for a time ran a retail 


store for them. 


Mr. Handerson has been a director of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club for the last four years; and of the 
Financial Advertisers Association for two years. He is 
vice-president of the Financial Advertisers Division of 


the Cleveland Advertising Club. 
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OWNED and OPERATED by THE FINDLEY ELECTRIC CO.-CO-OPERATING WITH 
THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 








The program of service includes: 


At 10 A. M. daily 
The Bond Market. 
Grain Quotations. 


At 4 P. M. daily 
end 10:30 a. m. Saturdays 





| | THE RADIO SENDING STATION AT THE CURTIS HOTEL 
| 


Recognizing in the Radio a new and important medium for the broadening 
of its service to the people of the Northwest, the officers and directors of The 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Company take great pride in announcing the inaugu 
ration of a Radio bond and investment service twice daily, at 10 a. m. and 4. p. m. 

Through the courtesy of the Findley Electric Company, who maintain a send- 
ing station on the roof of the Curtis Hotel, a regular Radio market service was 
begun Thursday, April 27 Covering a radius of 360 miles, this service makes 
it possible for banks and other investors to obtain the very latest stock and bond 
quotations along with other pertinent investment information. 


Live Stock and Crop Summary. 


Resume of Market Activities for the Day. 
The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company has long maintained private and 
leased direct wire service to all important financial centers. It is proud to add 


to its service the wireless, by the means of which a still better and more com- 
prehensive service can be rendered the public. 


The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Liberty Bond Quotations. 
Foreign Exchange. 
Trend of the Market. 








Having inaugurated a radio broadcasting service this bank makes capital 
of the innovation in its advertising 


than deposit and withdraw 
money. So put on an educa- 
tional campaign and advertise 
about all of the bank’s depart- 
ments and you are going to get 
all of those depositors interest- 
ed, some in renting safety de- 
posit boxes, some interested 
the trust department and as 
long as you make them custom- 
ers in a new department it is 
like finding a new customer for 
the bank. A satisfied customer 
is your best booster. Educafe 
them so that they will have a 
thorough understanding of your 
institution, of how the law pro- 
tects the money, of how you 
operate and when they recom- 
mend your bank they can do it 
in an intelligent way and not 
just guess at it. 

We have heard it said that 
our country needs a postal sav- 
ings bank because some people 
do not have trust or confidence 
in our banks, and why do they 
not have confidence in us? It 
is because they do not know 


anything about the banking 
business. We do so little to 
bring home the bank to the 
people that people do not know 
what takes place behind the 
strip of glass and until they 
know about it they are not go- 
ing to patronize the bank. If 
you would educate this public, 
you would find that many mil- 
lions of people who do not now 
patronize banks will become 
bank patrons. 

As I said before there are not 
to exceed five per cent. of the 
people of the country who un- 
derstand bank organization and 
bank operation, and what are 
the banks in Los Angeles doing 
and the banks throughout the 
United States doing to educate 
these people? If all banks 
should institute an educational 
advertising campaign it would 
only be a matter of a tew 
years until people would be- 
come informed and it would 
pay us all in the long run. 


How Banks Are 
Advertising 


“InpustTRIAL Milwaukee,” is the 
title of a booklet issued by the 
commercial service department 
of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee. The book- 
let contains a trade review of 
Milwaukee for the year 1921, 
including a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the city’s industrial ac- 
tivity. There is a chart of say- 
ings deposits for all Milwaukee 
banks for 1920-21, and several 
excellent reproductions of pho- 
tographs of the business dis- 
trict are included in the make- 
up of the booklet. 


“THe Guarpian Way of Man- 
aging Real Estate”, a pamphlet 
sent out by the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, is descriptive of the man- 








Pay Your Employees 
By Check 


ye ye * 


paying employees | 
check, because of the manifest edvan- 
tages to employer and employee. 
ats nee nee Oe ol 

risks attending cash pay-rolls. 
Second—The employee is less in danger 
of losing his pay, or having it stolen 
Third—Thrifty employees are desirable 
employees. 


THE GUARDIAN 
Savings and Trust Company 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 





An advertisement of a Cleveland 
bank in support of the recent agita- 
tion to pay emplovees by check 
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ner in which this bank takes 
care of the details and cares 
of property administration for 
its clients. The pamphlet con- 
tains illustrations of various 
homes and apartment houses 
managed by the bank. The in- 
troductory paragraphs read as 
follows: 


By appointing the Guardian 
your agent in the management 
of your real estate, you get the 
benefit of your property without 
its burdens. The Guardian as- 
sumes the full responsibility—and 
the Guardian, as you know, is 
thoroughly responsible. 

It will secure tenants, and con- 
duct all dealings with them; col- 
lect rents, and credit them to 
your account or remit your bal- 
ance from time to time, as you 
may direct; maintain the property 
in good condition, making all 
necessary repairs, subject to your 
ipproval; keep a proper amount 
of insurance in force; pay taxes 
when due; keep a detailed record 








Scouts 


Tenderfoot 


Fellows, who wants to remain a tenderfoot”” Nobody 


Then how ie one to get ahead and become » Second 
am Scout?” By living up to the laws and being « 


Now that school is out. hundreds of boys are going to 
eet busy and earn that dollar in the next few days 

Then every fellow wants to develop into a Furst Clese 
Scout. Nobody with any pep wants to remain in the 
second clame anywhere 

And you must earn Two Dollars additional and de 
cmt that in your Savings Bank Account before you can 
vecome First Class. 

Scouts, this Bank invites you to place that first 
Jollar here. We make © specialty of looking afte: 
Hoy Scout 

When you come down town you will be able to pownt 

has bag building—the tallest in Michigan-and say 

ide, “There's where I keep my Bank Account 

There's another reason why you should pick thie bank 
=» place for your money In the days to come---no 

long either—-you are gomg to be « “Big Business 
Men” Then you will need « big bank to finance end 
we care of you. 

We cam tell you of @ score of big fellows who started 

small with us ae young chaps only-@ short time ago 

Every Boy Scout is invited to bring 
A.count here. for then he will early become scquainted 
< 0h our afficers—who are also young 
~~. be i # position to amist in your success 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
“First National Bank Gy “Fivet National Co of Detroit 


BRANCH OFFICES 














This detroit bank is one of a num- 
ber of banks which are cooperating 
with ‘he national headquarters of 
the Koy Scouts of America to ad- 
vance and encourage the Scout 
Move ent 
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HE advertising manager who stands squarely in the 
face of official opposition, and insists upon carry- 
ing his ideas through, regardless of all other considera- 
tions, never lasts long. ‘The advertising manager, on the 
other hand, who is stirred with the right ambition, who 
stands up staunchly for his ideas and fights for them, 
but does not by reason of his stubbornness die at the 
hands of his directors, will last right through, and will 
go on progressing in his advertising career until the 
time comes for him to assume greater responsibilities. 
There is before the bank publicity director today a 
great opportunity and a great responsibility. 
spokesman for his institution, be it great or small, he is 
in a position to help build not only his bank but his 
nation, by carrying home to the people the simple 
economic truths and the lofty ideals on which American 
business is building its great structure of trade and 
The American people will invariably want to 
do the right thing, and invariably they will do the right 
thing if given the right leadership. ‘They have confidence 
in their banks, and they look.to them for leadership. 
And in supplying that leadership—lI say this in all sin- 
cerity—there is no single executive who can occupy a 
more valuable place than the courageous, able adver- 
tising man.—Frederick W. Gehle in an address before the 
Financial Advertisers at Milwaukee. 


As the 

















of receipts and expenditures; and 
render monthly statements which 
will keep you fully informed. 

It will do these things as well 
as you would do them. Unless you 
are an exceptional owner, it wil, 
do them better—for it has fta- 
cilities that no individual can pos- 
sibly have unless his holdings are 
such as to support a complete or- 
ganization. 

‘TuE BANK OF AMERICA, New 
York, in a pamphlet giving the 
decision in full, predicts a gen- 
eral clearing up of trade terms 
in all lines of industry may be 
expected as a result of the de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the case of the Win- 
sted Hosiery Company. Every 
business in which trade names 
and brands have come to bear 
meanings other than the orig- 
inal and which are no longer 
accurately descriptive, will now 
have to revise them drastically 
because the Federal Trade 
Commission, in this decision, 
has proved its power to abolish 
them. While the decision deals 
specifically with the designa- 
tion “wool” for material which 
is not all wool, it is applicable 
to all lines of business, particu- 
larly, says the bank, to textiles 


and clothing, furniture and 
house-furnishings, and the metal 
trades. 


“A worp of Appreciation, is the 
caption on the back of a blotter 
sent out to customers of the 
Liberty Trust and _ Savings 
Bank, Chicago. Under the cap- 
tion is the following sentence: 
Our deposits are now at their 
highest point—$6,761,627.94—-made 
possible by your coéperation, for 
which we thank you. 
W. M. Heymann, 
President 
A new bulletin, “The Business 
Indicator”, issued by the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, has recently madg its 
appearance. The bulletin is in 
the form of a series of charts 
which tell the trend of busi- 
ness, financial, industrial, and 
agricultural conditions at a 
glance. The bank makes the 
following comment about the 
bulletin: 


Believing that the busy business 
man very often finds his time too 
taken up to read through long 
columns of printed matter, we 
have adopted the charted type of 
review as the most practical and 
convenient, because it tells facts 
at a glance 








Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


aaeae. N. Y., Albany City Svgs. Institution, 
H. Williams, treas. ; 

pee Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., W. C. 
Rogers, secy.-treas. 

Asheville, N. C., Hackney & Moale Co., P. E. 
Morrow. 

Atlantic, Iowa, ~ State Bank, H. M. Butz- 
loff, asst. cas 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’ 1 Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, or. mgr. for. dept. 

Battle Creek, Mich., Old National Bank, E. R. 
Obern, asst. cash. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., Nat'l Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mer. 

Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to Pres. 

Brenham, Tex., lst Nat'l Bank, A. Schlenker, 


casn. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
V. A. Lersner, comp. 

Bruexelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
terials, 27 Place de Louvain. 

— N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 


Buftalo. N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mer: 

Buffalo, N. Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 

Cambridge, “ot Guaranty Tr. Co, L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. E. Auracher, adv. mgr 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
. Zimmerman. 

Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 
.. F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mer. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. 

, E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. . Holdam, adv. mer. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Ist. Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. H. 
McDowell. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
Burton, V. P. 

Chicago, Ill., American Press League, 11 S. 
La Salle St., T. J Sullivan, pres. 

Chicago, IIL, R. E. Bauder, 738 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, IIL, Critchfield and Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan, adv. mer. 

Chicago, Ill, Englewood State Bank, 63rd St. 
& Yale Ave. , E. N. Baty, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Chicago, lL, Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. L. 
Rosenthal, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill, Merchants Loan & Tr. Co., C. A. 
Gode, adv. mer. 

Chicago, Ill, Nat'l City Bank. 

Chicago, IIL, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
*. G. Heuc hling, V. 

Chicago, IIL, State Bank of Chicago, E. L. 
Jarl, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
adv. dir 

east Tenn., Ist Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat'l Bank Svgs. & Tr. 
Co., R. J. Izant, adv. mer. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Trust Co., C. K. 
Matson, pub. mgr 

Cleveland, Ohio, Garfield Svgs. Bank, E. V. 
Newton, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, nion Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mer. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat'l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres. 

Corona, Cal., lst Nat’l Bank, P. L. Hudson, 





x., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 


a 
asst. cash. 
Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 
Starkweather, treas. 
Dayton, Ohio, Nat'l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 
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Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 

Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 

Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Elizabbeth City, N. C., Ist & Citizens Nat’l 
Bank, M. H. Jones, asst. cash 

Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat’l Bank, H. E. Mallory, 
adv. mer. 

Emporium, Pa., lst Nat’l Bank, C. R. Zimmer. 

Evansville, Ind., City Nat’l Bank, J. C. Mac- 
Corkle, pub. mer. 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Commercial & Svgs. Bank, 
H. E. Potter, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. 
Smith, mer. special serv. dept. 

Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., R. E. Merrill. 

Greenville, Pa., Farmers & Merchants Tr. Co., 
M. M. Simons, asst. treas. 

Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodsile Nat'l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Mass., Ist Nat'l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., lst Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat'l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. 

Joliet, Ill., Will Co. Nat'l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Banks, F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. 

Lansing, Mich., Capital Nat'l Bank, H. D. Ben- 
nett, asst. “cash. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Los Angeles, Cal., lst Nat’l Bank & Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, R. M. MacNennon, adv. mer. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Gatos, Cal., lst Nat'l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco apame, Suizo, Para Em- 
—— Electricas, Plaza Canalejas 3, E. C. 

irt. 

Madison, S. D. Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, T. A. 
Wadden, V. P. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, bus. serv. dept. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, mgr. pub. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mer. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mer. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat'l Bank, 

Bennett. 

Monterey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano y hijos, Apartado No. 6. 

Montreal, Que., Bank of Hochelaga, 112 St 
James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 

Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass'n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. & Svgs 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, adv. dept. 
New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P. W. E. Brown, adv. mer. 
Newport News, Va., lst Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 

N. Y. C., American Express Co., S. D. Malcolm 
gen. mgr. adv. dept. 

N. Y. C., American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst 
cash. 

N. Y. C., Banco di Roma, 1 Wall St., Rodolfo 
Bolla, American representative 
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N. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 
N. Y. C., Bank of America, 44 Wall St., W. 
Woolford. 
N. Y. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, ¥:. 
N. Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 
mer. 
N. Y. C., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
T. B. Pratt. 
N. Y. C., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., C. M. Ritten- 
house. 
N. Y. C., Hoggson Bros., 485 5th Ave, E. L. 
Wight, pub. mer. 
yr. C., Internat’l] Bkg. Corp., R. F. Crary, 
asst. cash. 
N. Y. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, F. W. 
Gehle, mgr. adv. dept. 
N. Y. C., Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. S. Van Leer. 
N. Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 261 B’way, W. D. 
McLean, V. P. 
N. Y. C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 
N. Y. C., North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 
secy. 
N. Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mer. 
zz. &, & W. Strauss & Co., 5th Ave. at 46th 
St., H. B. Mathews, adv. mgr. 
N. Y. C., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St., 
A. G. Sclater. 
Norfolk, Va., , NS Nat’! Bank, W. V. Capps, 
adv. mg 
Norfolk, va, Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
Cc. rown, asst. secy. 
Norfolk, Va., Virginia Nat'l Bank, R. J. Al- 
friend, Jr., asst. cash. 
Northampton, Mass., Hampshire County Trust 
Co. + on Willis, pres. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
A. ‘Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 

com, asst. cash. 
Pendleton, Ore., American Nat'l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 
Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach. 
Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’l serv. dept. 
Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut St. 
Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bank, H. E. 


Deily. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bas sset t. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

a x — Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. sec 

a G., Con! Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
re 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 

tidgewood, N. J., lst Nat’l Bank, L. F. Spen- 


cer, V. P. 

Ripon, ares lst Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, 

ca 

Roc hasten, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. ¥., Union Tr. Co. 
pub. dept. 

Rome, Italy, Banco di Roma, head office. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 

San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 
G. Peede. 

San o's Cal., Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 

F. Morrish, A 

San , a8... Cal., ‘Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 

Scranton, Pa., Anthracite Tr. Co. 
gerty, asst. treas. 

Seranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, T. A. Hopps. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
F. J. Raven. 


, A. J. Meyer, 


, L. A. Hag- 


Shelbyville, Ill, J. C. Eberspacher, asst. cash. 

Sioux Falls, 8. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. : 

a N. Nat’l Bank of Smithtown, 
J. Overton, cash. 

South Bend. Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 
V. P. 


Spokane, Wash., ‘a? Nat’l Bank, A. F. Brun- 
kow, pub. mg 

Spokane, Wash., ‘Union Tr. Co, W. J. Kom- 
mers, pres. 

St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
adv. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, adv. dir. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Aktiebolaget Svenska Han- 
delsbanken, P. G. Norberg. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., C. B. Keller, Jr., cash. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat'l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., L. A. 
size, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, new bus. dept. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
F. C. Biggar, head office. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat'l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank of Valdosta, A. 
F. Winn, Jr., pres. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat'l Bk., E. W. Johnson. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat'l Bank, John 
oole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 15th 
& H Sts., W. S. Lyons. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. H. Thomson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. Nat'l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., Ist Nat’l Bank, L. M. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

Westchester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 


J. C. Hall. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat'l Bank, 
w. Ruff, cash. 


Wilkes Barre, Pa., Wyoming re Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. new bus. dep 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington a & Tr. Co., 
Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Winston-Salem N. C., Buck & Glenn, Inc., C. L. 
Glenn, secy. 

beter ~ 0g Salem, N. C., Wachovia Bank & Tr. 

P. Garner, pub. mer. 

ly Ohio, 1lst Nat’l Bank, J. N. Hig- 
ley, pub. mgr. 

Yuma, Ariz., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr. 


© 


New Names 


Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
T. Nolting, pres. 
N. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 














East End of Reception Room, Office of Alfred C. Bossom 


An Invitation 


Bankers visiting New York, for the A. B. A. Convention are most 
cordially invited to visit the Architectural Offices of Alfred C. 
Bossom at 680 Fifth Avenue, (between 53rd and 54th Streets) 
who designed and supervised the building of the First National 
Bank of Jersey City, illustrated on the following pages. 


A view of one of the office rooms is shown above. You are urged 
to come and examine plans and illustrations designed recently for 
institutions in all parts of the country. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank and Office Building Specialist 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































The New Home of First National Bank 
of Jersey City 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Tablet erected in the vestibule to the memory of 
E. F. C. Young, the late president 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


This nine-story building at Exchange Place, Hudson and York streets, Jersey City, offers all the 
facilities of a New York bank, as it is only a few minutes from Wall street by tube 





The First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE First National Bank of Jersey 

i City, N. J., of which Governor 

E. I. Edwards of New Jersey is 
president, has sounded a new note in the 
banking houses of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. This bank is really nearer to Wall 
Street than ninety per cent. of the 
banks of the Metropolitan district, and 
as New Jersey has very advantageous 
laws there has been provided a special 
corporation room which has safe de- 
posit accommodations in which New 
York corporations can hold their meet- 
ings in the bank with all the privacy and 
convenience that they could have in 
their own offices. The neighborhood in 
which the bank is situated due to its 
proximity to Wall Street is developed as 
are few other localities. 

The vestibule to the bank and office 
building, designed in black and gold 
marble from floor to ceiling, is ap- 
proached through a pair of handsome 
bronze revolving doors. The entrance 
to the bank is a white metal screen 
based upon the treatment used in the 


Capilla de los Caballeros in Cuenca 


Cathedral, Spain. The elevator doors 
are in the simplest silver bronze and 
the ceiling is of a wood treatment. 

Before leaving this vestibule the visi- 
tor will notice a bas-relief panel erected 
to E. F. C. Young, the late president 
of the bank, whose personal spirit did 
so much not only to build up this great 
bank, but also to build up the com- 
munity in which the bank itself is 
located. 

The counter screen and the stair to 
the safe deposit vault in the first base- 
ment are all of black and gold marble 
supported by the lightest of bronze 
screens, strong enough for all purposes, 
though at the same time light enough so 
as not to obstruct the clear vision of 
every employee or every visitor in the 
bank, 

Immediately on the right in connec- 
tion with the officers’ space is the Gov- 
crnor’s or president’s private room. It 
lies been the policy of this bank to have 
the president available at all times, and 


Governor Edwards carries out this pol- 
icy to the letter. 

The directors’ room is arranged on 
the front mezzanine, which is reached 
by an elevator and a private staircase. 
Its walls are of Noisette stone through- 
out with blue hangings and furniture, 
giving the room unusual simplicity and 
dignity. 

The great circular door of the vault, 
which is forty-three inches thick with 
its vestibule, weighs approximately 
ninety ton, and is one of the 
heaviest that has ever been constructed. 
Every known form of protection against 
the attack of the burglar, the mob, and 
earthquake or an inside job have been 
applied to this vault. Not only is the 
steel and concrete specially construc- 
ed, but there is also electric protection 
and live steam, and observation from all 
sides helps the security of this great 
money chest. The vault was constructed 
by the York Safe and Lock Company. 

Corporations who desire can rent en- 
tire safe deposit rooms of which a great 
number have been specially provided, 
to which are attached convenient ante- 
rooms so that the users can stay all day 
in freshly washed air in perfect com- 
fort. 

The banking-room is approximately 
one hundred feet long by eighty feet 
wide. The offices over the bank’s own 
quarters are equipped with metal trim 
throughout and are so laid out that 
should it become necessary in the future 
to make changes, it can be readily done 
without any trouble. 

The employees of the bank have not 
been overlooked, and in addition to the 
various forms of protection and warn- 
ings in the way of calls and gongs for 
their use in the event of a hold-up, or in 
times of danger, their comfort has been 
catered to in a most generous manner. 
Dining rooms, rest rooms and recreation 
rooms are provided for both sexes. 

All the architectural and engineering 
work was designed and supervised by 
Alfred C. Bossom, of 680 Fifth avenue, 
New York, who also has an office in the 
First National Bank Building. 
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GOVERNOR E., I. EDWARDS 
President First National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 
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EDWIN IRVING EDWARDS 


known as the Town of Bergen, December 1, 1863. He is a son of 

William W. Edwards and Emma J. Edwards, both of whom are now 
deceased. His father was a native of Wales, and his mother of England. He 
received his education at Public School No. 12, Jersey City High School and 
New York University. After leaving college he entered the law office of his 
brother, the late Senator William D. Edwards, but discontinued the study of the 
law to accept a position with the First National Bank, Jersey City, where he 
remained for about seven years, during which time he studied carefully the 
subject of finance and taxation. Overstudy and the confining nature of his 
work compelled him to sever his connections with the bank, and for several 
years thereafter he was interested in the general contracting business as a 
member of the firm of Edwards Brothers 


(5 taown os EDWARDS was born in that part of Jersey City formerly 


In 1905, at the request of the late Edward F. ©. Young, then president of 
the First National Bank, Jersey City, he became connected with that bank as an 
assistant to the president. He thereafter became cashier and a director, and 
finally president of this important institution, which position he holds at the 
present time 


Upon the election of Woodrow Wilson as Governor, and the control of 
the Legislature of 1912 by the Democratic Party, Mr. Edward's knowledge of 
finance and taxation made him the logical choice for the position of Comptroller 
of the Treasury, and on February 7, 1911, he was elected for the term of three 
years. In 1913 he became a candidate for the office of State Treasurer, but by 
reason of the factional differences in the Democratic Party his election was 
opposed by Governor Wilson and other leaders, and he was defeated. He was 
one of the leaders in the movement which finally brought about the adoption 
of the commission form of government for Jersey City. He was also actively en- 
gaged in the campaigns which resulted in the nomination and election of James 
F. Fielder as Governor. Mr. Edwards was reélected Comptroller of the 
Treasury for a further term of three years on February 20, 1914. 


Mr. Edwards retired from the office of State Comptroller in 1917, but on 
November 5, 1918, he returned to public life as State Senator from Hudson 
County, having been elected to fill the unexpired term of Cornelius McGlennon, 
who had resigned to become a candidate ror Congress. The demand that he 
become a candidate for Governor became so insistent that notwithstanding a 
strong desire to retire from public life and to devote his time to his private 
business affairs, he yielded to the State-wide sentiment and announced his 
candidacy. Never an orator or debater, Mr. Edwards nevertheless made an 
effective campaign by frankly stating and steadfastly maintaining his attitude 
on all matters of public interest He fought hard but clean and established 
for himself the reputation of being a man of conviction and great courage In 
the contest for the nomination he defeated James Nugent of Essex County 
Notwithstanding the plurality of 69,647 by which Governor Edge was elected in 
1916, Mr. Edwards was elected Governor over N. A. K. Bugbee, the Republican 
candidate, by a plurality approximating 15,000 


Governor Edwards had the united support of the New Jersey Democracy for 
the Presidential nomination at the San Francisco Convention in June, 1920, and, 
besides the votes of the entire New Jersey delegation in that Convention, received 
votes for several ballots from other States as well. 


Early in his life, Mr. Edwards took an active part in the State Militia, 
being a member of Company F, 4th Regiment, Jersey City. He passed through 
the various ranks and became Captain, in which capacity he served for several 
years. Like all one hundred per cent. Americans, Mr. Edwards took a deep 
interest in war work, and gave freely of his energy and ability to the Allied 
cause. His son, E. I. Edwards, Jr., served during the war and was overseas for 
almost two years, returning to this country at the close of the war. 


Mr. Edwards was married on November 14, 1888, to Miss Jule Blanche 
Smith, daughter of Captain and Mrs. William Smith. They have a son, Captain 
E. I. Edwards, Jr., and a daughter, Miss Elizabeth Edwards. Mr. Edwards 
is a vestryman of Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church of Jersey City. He is a member 
of Bergen Lodge, F. & A M., of Jersey City, American Bankers Association, 
New Jersey State Bankers’ Association, Zeta Psi Fraternity, and many other 
social fraternities and civic organizations 
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Cashier, First National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 


The stairway to the security vaults at the left is of black and gold marble 
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Spaciousness in a banking room creates an impression of security which it is difficult to achieve 
in any other way 





The great black and gold marble columns surrounded by the Cuenca screen cause visitors to 
look a second time 
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OFFICERS’ SECTION 


The o‘ficers’ section is at the right side of the banking room, on entering 
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Private office of Governor Edwards, president of the bank 


This room is completely furnished for the use of corporations who have regular offices in the city 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


The walls of Noisette stone with blue hangings give this room an unusual simplicity and dignity 
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PRIVATE DINING ROOM FOR OFFICERS 


This room is convenient for the officers for conferences at noon or for the entertainment of visitors 
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STAIRCASE TO THE SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


To see this graceful bronze railing and travetine floor make it worth while to use the staircase to this 
department 
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VIEW OF ENTRANCE FROM THE BANKING ROOM SIDE 





The black and gold marble columns completed with bronze Ionic caps are joined by a white metal 
screen and surmounted by a white Onyx clock 
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a 
The great circular vault door is forty-three inches thick and weighs, with its vestibule, approximately 
ninety tons 


Entrance to the safe deposit vault seen through the grille. Built and installed entirely by the 
York Safe & Lock Company 
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RECTANGULAR ENTRANCE TO PART OF VAULT RESERVED FOR BANK 


In this door and in the main circular entrance are incorporated all the most up-to-date features 
to resist modern methods of burglarious attack, including heavy plates of “‘Infusite’’, 
the torch resisting metal 
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VIEW OF MASSIVE DOOR CLOSED 


Perfect workmanship and adjustment of the hinge and hinge parts make it possible 
for a child to open or close this heavy door 
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SECTION OF SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


One of the aisles of safe deposit boxes for the use of individuals, a large variety of sizes 
of boxes is available to meet the needs of the clients of the bank 
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SECURITY CLOSETS FOR USE OF OFFICERS AND CASHIERS OF BANK 


These closets are in that section of the vault which is entered by means of the massive rectangular 
entrance. Ease of access is combined with security and beauty 
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INDIVIDUAL SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES AND SECURITY CLOSETS FOR CLIENTS 


The polished steel paneled ceiling and mirrors add to the handsome 
appearance of the interior of the vault 
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ELECTRIC POWER ROOM 


This board at the right controls all the electrical apparatus in the building 
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BOILER ROOM 


Efficiency must go down to the boiler room if the building is to be a financial success 





Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Los Angeles 


HERE are few banks in the 
United States with a history any 
more picturesque than that of the 

Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles. Although ‘incorporated 
only a few years ago, it really had its 
beginning in the early pioneer days of 
California. Its founder, Kaspare Cohn, 
was a pioneer merchant of Southern 
California. He went there when a boy 
only nineteen years of age and entered 
the employ of his uncle, the late Harris 
Newmark, owner of one of the first mer- 
cantile establishments in the community. 

Mr. Cohn’s success in business was 
rapid and he soon became widely 
known, not only for his ability but for 
his absolute integrity. This latter trait 


caused men to trust him in a way that 
finally made of him a private banker 
and then founder of the present Union 
Bank and 
Angeles. 


Trust Company of Los 

At that time there were no banks in 
Los Angeles. Having complete confi- 
dence in Mr. Cohn, stock men and 
others of his customers who were 
obliged to absent themselves for long 
periods at a time grew into a habit of 
entrusting with him their surplus funds. 
Arrangements were made for them to 
draw against their surplus at any time, 
thus fulfilling in a simple way one of 
the prime functions of a banker. 

This practice grew to such large pro- 
portions that he finally incorporated a 
bank under the name of Kaspare Cohn 
Commercial and Savings Bank, July 1, 
1914. Responding to the rapid growth 
around it and to the opportunities for 
greater and greater activities, the bank 
was reorganized in 1918 as the Union 
Bank and Trust Company of Los 
Angeles. 

ts growth has been almost phenom- 
enal in the past four or five years. At 
prcsent it has a capital and surplus of 
*1.548,000 with deposits amounting to 
m than $8,000,000. 

‘he Union Bank and Trust Com- 


pany of Los Angeles was for a consider- 
able length of time located on the sec- 
ond floor of the Garland Building at 
Seventh and Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Outgrowing its quarters there, it con- 
structed its own building on the corner 
of Eighth and Hill. 

This structure, Union Bank Building, 
is one of the handsomest of Los An- 
geles’ skyscrapers. It has ten stories 
devoted to offices for professional men, 
with a generous sprinkling of commer- 
cial firms represented. 

The bank occupies the ground floor 
with an entrance on Eighth street and 
an entrance on Hill street. The main 
banking room is a large vaulted cham- 
ber, with a simple floor plan that pro- 
vides ready access to the general bank- 
ing departments and to the executive 
offices. The trust and accounting de- 
partments are on the mezzanine and 
the bond department on the second floor. 

A conspicuous feature of the bank is 
the thoroughly equipped safe deposit 
department in the basement. It is 
reached directly from the vestibule, 
either by a stairway or by an elevator 
operating exclusively between the main 
floor and the safe deposit department. 
Unusual features are the extra large 
number and size of the coupon booths, 
several committee rooms convenient for 
corporation directors’ meetings, and a 
compactness of arrangement that makes 
the department exceptionally conven- 
ient. The vaults were installed by the 
Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Both the bond department and the 
safe deposit department are new addi- 
tions to the bank’s activities since it 
took possession of its new quarters on 
the first of the year. 

Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Los Angeles emphasizes the fact that it 
has no branches. It makes the point 
that all customers may have direct con- 
tact not only with a particular em- 
ployee but with the executive officers as 
well, since all are in the one building. 
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Private executive offices 
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NEW UNION BANK BUILDING 


This structure is one of the finest office buildings in Los Angeles 
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Living and reading room of the Union Bank Club for employees 


Interior of the safe deposit vault 
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CORNER OF MAIN BANKING ROOM 


The officers’ platform is shown at the left 
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Twenty-two ton vault door 


Trust department on the mezzanine floor Section of safe deposit box installation 
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OFFICERS’ PLATFORM 


This section is in a corner of the main banking room 
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Corner of banking room, looking toward Corner of banking room looking toward 
officers’ platform stairway to mezzanine 


Ladies rest room in the safe deposit department Dining room of the Union Bank Club employees 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


This attractive room is on the mezzanine, the windows at the right opening out 
on the vaulted banking room 





A New Home for the Mellon National 
Bank 


HE rapid growth and expansion 
of the Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh during the last decade 

has necessitated the abandonment of the 
building which it has occupied for half 
a century, erected by its founder, Judge 
Thomas Mellon, in 1871. The old 
building is now being razed to make 
way for a new structure which will be 
one of the largest and finest edifices in 
the world devoted exclusively to bank- 
ing purposes. It will be of, distinctly 
classic architecture, in the Doric style, 
with a main facade on Smithfield street 
extending from Fifth to Oliver avenues, 
a distance of 232 feet, and a depth of 
117 feet on Fifth and on Oliver. It 
will be a four-story structure with a 
height of 116 feet above the sidewalk 
grade, and a basement and sub-basement 
which will extend twenty-five feet below 
the sidewalk. The ground floor space 


will be 27,144 square feet, and the total 


floor space of the building will be more 
than 131,000 square feet. 

The main facade will be of strictly 
Doric style, relieved by a series of 
pilasters between windows, and by an 
entrance loggia forty feet wide in the 
center flanked by two massive pillars. 
Within the loggia will be the great 
bronze doors of the bank. The other 
fronts will be of similar architectural 
treatment. The entrance on Oliver ave- 
nue will give immediate access to the 
new safe deposit vault. A new steel 
vault, built on its own foundation, and 
equipped with the latest scientific safety 
devices, is already in place, though 
really a part of the new building, with 
a special entrance during the period of 
construction. 

All entrances will lead into a great 
central banking room built in the form 
of a basilica, with large Ionic marble 
columns along each side and at the 
ends. The banking room will have a 
height of sixty-two feet and will stand 
clear and open for the entire depth of 
the building. It will be lighted by an 
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immense skylight over the whole cen- 
tral space between the rows of columns. 
Above the first floor the building will 
be in the shape of a court with offices 
on all four sides. This court will con- 
tain the skylight over the banking room. 

The exterior materials of the build- 
ing will be granite and bronze, and the 
materials and appurtenances throughout 
will be of the highest character. It 
goes without saying that the building 
will be of the most modern fireproof 
construction in every detail. The archi- 
tects are Trowbridge and Livingston, 
of New York, and E. P. Mellon, also 
of New York. 

The passing of the old Mellon Build- 
ing, which had seen and taken part in 
half a century of Pittsburgh’s history, 
was marked with unusual interest and 
regret, stirring many recollections on 
the part of old-time Pittsburghers. For 
the old building was not simply the out- 
grown shell of a great and expanding 
financial institution; it was to many a 
homely but significant monument to the 
wisdom, courage, and energy of Judge 
Thomas Mellon, the founder of the 
bank, who laid down the principles and 
ideals that have guided it through more 
than fifty years of notable success and 
unbroken progress. 

Born in County Tyrone, Ireland, in 
1813, Thomas Mellon came to America 
with his parents in his early childhood, 
arriving at Baltimore in 1818. Soon 
afterwards the family settled in Frank- 
lin Township, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, one mile north of what 
was then the little town of Duff. His 
boyhood is largely a story of hard work 
on the farm, interrupted by several 
terms at various subscription schools 
in the neighborhood and two winters at 
Greensburg Academy. Later, he worked 
his way through the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he distin- 
guished himself by splendid scholarship 
and marked literary ability. He then 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
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bar in December, 1838. After spending 
a short time as clerk in the prothono- 
tary’s office, he took up the practice of 
the law and, from the start, met with 
marked success. At the end of twenty 
busy years at the bar, he took his seat 
on the bench of Common Pleas Court 
Number 1, in December, 1859. This 
position he held for ten years, when he 
retired to engage in the banking busi- 
ness. 

He had reached the age of fifty-seven 
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in real estate mortgages, but after the 
panic of 1873 it became a purely com- 
mercial bank. In July, 1902, the bank 
of T. Mellon and Sons was converted 
into the Mellon National Bank, a newly 
chartered corporation with a capital of 
$2,000,000. In 1903 it absorbed the 
Pittsburgh National Bank of Commerce 
with its deposits of nearly $6,000,000. 
When in January, 1904, it increased its 
capital to $4,000,000, the bank became 
indeed an institution of national promi- 





Proposed new home for the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh 


when in 1869 he opened a private bank 
under the name of T. Mellon and Sons, 
with Samuel McClurken as cashier. 
From the very outset the bank pros- 
pered and gained a splendid following. 
Known to be in reliable hands and under 
wise and careful management, its de- 
positors increased in number very rap- 
idly. The disastrous panic of 1873, in 
which banks failed everywhere in rapid 
succession—including Judge Mellon’s 
New York and Philadelphia corres- 
pondents—severely strained his re- 
sources, but the bank safely rode the 
storm. 

When the bank was started it dealt 


nence and influence. In 1903 a com- 
plete foreign department was opened, 
and other departments were added till 
its service covered every phase of mod- 
ern banking. Since its incorporation, 
the deposits of the Mellon National 
Bank have grown from $8,000,000 to 
more than $80,000,000, and its capital 
has been increased to $7,500,000. 

The present head of the bank is 
Richard B. Mellon, a son of the 
founder, who succeeded his brother, 
Andrew W. Mellon, as president, when 
the latter resigned to accept the port- 
folio of the Treasury in President 
Harding’s cabinet. 





Credit Insurance 


N interesting and _ instructive 
study of the use of credit insur- 
ance in the United States is con- 

tained in a recent issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. It is based princi- 
pally upon data furnished by the three 
leading companies, who do practically 
the entire business of this kind: 

The article reads in part: 


The amount of annual losses by bad debts 
is a heavy charge upon the financial and 
commercial interests of this country. These 
bad-debt losses are greater than the losses 
through fires, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table: 


FAILURE AND FIRE LOSSES FOR TEN YEARS 


Failure loss 

1921 $750,200,000 
1920 3,300,000 
1919 500,000 
1918 37,900,000 
1917 5,600,000 
1916 200,000 
1915 ,100,000 
,100,000 

2,300,000 

,900,000 


Fire loss 
32,654,950 


206,438,900 


Total ,100,000 $2,492,428,170 

For the ten years ending with the year 
1921 the insolvency loss of wholesale mer- 
chants, on goods sold, was $411,671,830 
more than the fire loss during the same 
period of all merchants, railroads, owners 
of timber lands, and householders combined. 
Thus the losses through failures for the ten 
years were, on the average, greater each 
year by $41,167,183 than the losses through 
fires. ‘These figures serve to indicate the im- 
portance of the question. 

Credit insurance is a guaranty that a man- 
ufacturer or jobber (policies are not issued 
to retailers) shall not suffer from those 
losses occurring because of the insolvency of 
debtors coming within the coverage of the 
policy, which are in excess of the normal 
loss incident to his particular business. The 
insuring company guarantees to pay the pol- 
icy holder the net excess over this normal 
loss. ‘The contract between the company 
and the insured is variously called a credit 
insurance policy, a bond of indemnity, and 
a contract of guarantee on insolvent debt- 
or’s accounts 

In addition to covering only abnormal or 
excess losses, every credit insurance policy 
contains several other fundamental features. 
These may be summarized as follows: 


(1) The maximum amount covered on any 
single account which the insured sells is speci- 
fied, according to the rating of the debtor 

(2) Coinsurance in general is required. 

(3) Further coinsurance is required on sales 
by the insured to inferior rated risks, and an 
additional premium is charged for covering such 
risks 
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The policy also may or may not contain 
either of two other features: 


(1) A maximum amount to the total liability 
of the company under the policy, which is called 
a limited policy; or no limit to the amount of 
the liability of the company on the aggregate 
of accounts covered, which is called an unlim- 
ited policy. 

(2) A provision for collection of past due ac- 
counts by the company. 


THE NORMAL LOSS 


A merchant’s outstanding accounts vary 
according to his terms of sale, but are said 
usually to range from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent. of his annual sales, averaging about 
twenty per cent. With annual sales of 
$1,000,000, about $200,000 will generally be 
outstanding in receivables. Of this $200, 
000, from ten to twenty per cent. will usu- 
ally be past due. The policy of a merchant 
toward his past-due accounts largely deter- 
mines his loss ratio. 

Instead of exacting a cash premium to 
cover the losses normally incident to the 
business insured, plus the loading for the 
excess, it is believed to be more practical, 
more satisfactory, and to remove any specu- 
lative feature, simply to exact a smaller 
cash premium and to provide that the pol- 
icvholder shall bear the loss normal to his 
business (which he may not lose during some 
years), and receive reimbursement from 
the insurance company for the losses in ex- 
cess of the normal. ‘The normal loss is cal- 
culable, and may be considered in the same 
manner as other items of manufacturing 
and selling cost in order to arrive at the 
selling price of merchandise Moreover, 
having the policyholder bear the normal loss 
reduces, as stated, his cash premium by a 
considerable amount, so that it is much less 
than that charged for any other form of in- 
surance. If the average fire loss is one-half 
of one per cent. of the values, insured, the 
policyholder must pay, in money, not less 
than one-half of one per cent. for fire in- 
surance, plus overhead expense and _ profit; 
whereas if the average credit loss on goods 
sold is one-half of one per cent., and the 
merchant than one-half of one 
per cent., he retains the difference between 
his actual loss and this average loss, for he 
does not pay the company any part of his 
normal loss. 


loses less 


COVERAGE 


All policies of credit insurance also 
definitely limit the amount which the insured 
may recover for losses on any one account 
to which he sells. This amount is definitely 
specified in dollars in the policy itself for 
the capital rating which each account may 
have. The amount designated for any one 
rating applies to each and every customer 
of that rating whom the policyholder sells. 
The amounts stated are determined by the 
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individual requirements of the policyholder. 
The mercantile agency whose ratings shall 
govern is specified in the policy, according 
to the arrangement made between the in- 
sured and the company when the policy is 
written. The policy regularly applies only 
to customers with preferred ratings, but for 
an extra premium charge partial protection 
is given on inferior ratings also. 


COINSURANCE 


Coinsurance, or bearing part of the risk 
by the insured, is required on all risks. For 
example, on the best risks, the company is 
liable only to the extent of $900 on an actual 
loss of $1,000, which otherwise comes within 
the terms of the policy. This serves to have 
the company guarantee only for an amount 
approximating the replacement value of 
the goods, on the average. “It is claimed 
by the companies that some coinsurance is 
always necessary in order to reduce the 
moral hazard of taking unreasonable risks 
in the extension of credits.” 

Inferior rated risks are usually covered 
only to two-thirds the amount involved. The 
ideal way, observes one company, would be 
to make everyone lose his profit on the 
transaction before paying any losses, but 
this is too complicated in most cases, as 
costs have not been standardized. A _ fur- 
ther reference to coinsurance appears later. 

PERIOD OF POLICY 

Policies are generally written for a period 
of one year, although some are written for 
a longer period in order to expire on Decem- 
ber 31. More policies expire on that date, 
observes one company, as many policy- 
holders desire their insurance to expire with 
their fiscal year, which for most firms is the 
same as the calendar year. 

The policy is renewable annually, if condi- 
tions are satisfactory to the company. Each 
renewal policy may be so arranged as to 
provide not only for losses occurring during 
its term on sales of goods made thereunder, 
but also for losses occurring during such re- 
newal arising from shipments made during 
the term of the preceding policy. The 
amount and _ condition of outstanding 
iccounts at the date of the beginning of the 
renewal policy have a material bearing upon 
the terms to be named for the renewal pol- 
icy. 

CONTENTS OF THE POLICY 


The policy in general contains the follow- 
ng sections or parts: 


I. Insuring agreement. 
Conditions and stipulations. 

1. Coverage on single accounts; specifying 
agency and amounts covered on dif- 
ferent ratings. 

Definition of insolvency (in 
form), including— 
(a) Actual insolvency. 
(b) Past-due accounts. 
(c) Impairment of assets. 
Notification of claim. 

4. Collection of accounts and schedule of 

fees (in collection form only). 


summary 
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5. Final statement of claim. 
6. Method of adjustment, including— 

(a) Discounts debtor would have 
been entitled to had debt 
been paid at the date of in- 
solvency. 

(b) All amounts collected thereon 
and other amounts collected 
from other sources. 

(c) Goods returned and replevined, 
in undisputed possession of 
insured. 

(d) All amounts 
upon as 
able. 

(e) Percentage of 
agreed upon. 

(f) Deduction of the 
mal loss. 

Collateral benefit, which provides that 
a rider may be attached calling for 
payment of the excess.loss to a spe- 
cifled bank. 

(a) Other riders often found, call- 
ing for interim adjustment of 
claims and for coverage of 
inferior ratings. 

General provisions covering methods of 
payment, acknowledgment of re- 
ceipts and claims, and lines of au- 
thority and conditions under which 
suit can be brought. 

On the reverse side of the policy is the 
application for insurance, giving data 
indicated below as to certain features 
of the applicant's business. 

(a) The mercantile agency whose 
ratings are used as a basis 
for the extension of credit. 

(b) Agreement of conditions and 
stipulations of policy. 

(c) Remittance for premium. 

(d) The line and nature of busi- 
ness and how long in it 

(e) Territory covered. 

(f) Usual and longest terms of sale, 
including discounts allowed. 

(gz) Contemplated changes in meth- 
od of doing business 

(h) Credit information possessed on 
any doubtful accounts sold or 
to be sold. 

(i) The gross sales and losses over 
the last five or six years. 


agreed 
obtain- 


mutually 
thereafter 


coinsurance as 


agreed nor- 


The insuring agreement, or caption, is in 
effect an outline of what the policy does, 
subject to its conditions and _ stipulations. 
The agreement sets out: 

(a) That the company guarantees 
against loss, due to insolvency of debtors “as 
herein defined.” Insolvency is defined in 
condition two of the policy. 

(b) The loss shall occur during the term 
of the policy. That term is specified in 
the “insuring agreement” and is for one 
year. 

(c) The loss shall result from shipments 
of merchandise made during the term of the 
policy. 

(d) The loss must be covered; that is, 
must result from insolvency of debtors (con- 
dition 2) owing for shipments of mer- 
chandise made during the term of the pol- 
icy, and be covered under condition 1 of 
the policy (the “coverage” condition), or be 
covered under the “inferior ratings,” if the 
policy is made by rider to include the latter 
class. 

(e) The loss must be proved; that is, 
there must be sent to the company a notifi- 
cation of a past due account (subdivision 
1, condition 2), and also of an insolvent 
account (subdivisions 2 to 14 of condition 
2), as required by condition 3 of the policy, 
viz, “Notification of claim” condition. 

The above conditions, viz, 1, 2, and 3 of 
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the policy, operate during its term. For ex- 
ample, when the insured ships his goods, 
during the policy period, he knows from 
condition 1 the coverage (that is, the limit 
of insurance) on the customer by the rating. 
If the debtor does not pay within sixty days 
after the account is due, under the optional 
collection form, the insured may elect to 
have the debtor deemed “insolvent” for the 
purposes of the policy, by sending the ac- 
count to the company for collection under 
subdivision 1 of condition 2 of the policy, 
and as set out in the fore part of the 
notification condition 3. If, however, any 
customer becomes insolvent under any of the 
subdivisions 2 to 14, inclusive, of condition 
2 of the policy, then the insured must file 
notification of claim and forthwith place the 
account with the company for collection, as 
required by the second part of condition 3 
of the policy. 

The chief operative conditions after the 
expiration of a policy are 5 and-6. 

Where a claim is made for payment of 
losses in excess of the normal loss to be 
borne by the insured, condition 5 provides 
that a final statement of such claim shall be 
filed by the insured with the company within 
thirty days after the expiration of the policy. 
In such cases the company sends an adjuster 
to the office of the insured to make the ad- 
justment. Condition 6, “method of adjust- 
ment,” prescribes definitely the procedure 
whereby such losses are allowed under the 
policy, and the amount to be paid immedi- 
ately to the insured is ascertained. 

If “interim adjustments,” that is, loss 
payments to the insured during the term of 
the policy, are to be made, then an interim 
statement may be filed by the insured with 
the company at any time during the policy 
period, and the company will adjust and 
pay such losses in the manner described in 
condition 6. The policy, however, remains 
in force until its expiration, when a final 
adjustment is made, including any additional 
losses thereunder. 

Thus, therefore, there are five conditions 
that govern generally, viz: 1, 2, and 3, during 
the currency of the policy, and 5 and 6 after 
its expiration. 

ACTUARIAL BASES 

This vear the three companies completed 
the preparation of a manual, or mortality 
table, for underwriting against losses. It is 
the culmination of a long succession of 
mathematical calculations based on experi- 
ence, which developed, step by step, the 
facts that vielded the charges necessary to 
furnish the protection. The records of the 
companies, covering a period of many years, 
reveal the private, precise, and full experi- 
ence of thousands of wholesale merchants in 
every line of trade, including their sales to 
variously rated concerns and the _ losses 
thereon. From this information the Manual 
of Credit Insurance Rates was compiled. 

There are three basic and interdependent 
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factors in credit insurance underwriting, viz, 
(1) the premium; (2) the normal loss; and 
(3) the coverage, or insurance afforded on 
specified ratings. ‘The premium and normal 
loss can not be determined until there is 
first ascertained the coverage of the policy 
on each of the ratings specified in the 
“table of ratings” given in the “coverage” 
clause of the policy. When these coverages 
are agreed upon, the premium and the nor- 
mal loss are quickly and accurately deter- 
mined. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CREDIT INSURANCE 
There are three companies writing credit 
insurance. ‘The American Credit-Indemnity 
Company of New York confines its business 
exclusively to credit insurance; it was in- 
corporated in New York in 1893. The other 
two companies are the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., and the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident Company, Ltd., 
both of which write multiple lines, such as 
casualty insurance, etc. They first operated 
credit insurance departments in the United 
States in 1895 and 1905, respectively. 

Prior to 1898 the business was experimen- 
tal, restricted insurance being written at low 
premium rates. In that year the national 
bankruptcy act was passed, and _ policies 
were broadened greatly so as to cover all 
forms of insolvency. From time to time 
they have been further liberalized, as has 
already been indicated. “Unlimited” pol- 
icies were introduced in 1916, and a collec- 
tion service, whereby accounts are placed 
with the company for collection, has also 
been inaugurated. 

The most outstanding recent development 
has been the adoption by the three com- 
panies of the manual referred to above. 
When credit insurance was first written no 
statistics of a serviceable nature were avail- 
able. The companies necessarily had to ac- 
quire their own experience in order to per- 
fect the insurance, which has taken many 
vears to do. For several years policies were 
therefore crude and restricted. As experience 
broadened, statistical compilations of actual 
happenings began to reveal the averages 
necessary to afford a sound basis for broad, 
protective, and highly useful insurance, with 
premiums closely adjusted to the risk in- 
volved. 

Prior to the perfection of the manual the 
underwriting was difficult and was largely 
a matter of judgment for the individual un- 
derwriter. Its adoption has rendered pos- 
sible the training and development of agents 
on a large scale, and there has been a 
gradual increase in the agency force. Cor- 
responding increase in the use of credit in- 
surance is looked for. 

The present-day policy of credit insurance 
plainly sets forth its provisions, so that it 
may readily be understood by every mer- 
chant and every banker. For the insured, 
the chief operative features are but three in 
number, viz, (1) The “coverage” clause, pre- 
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scribing the limit of insurance in dollars on 
each rating; (2) notice to the company of a 
past due or insolvent account; (3) the 
method of adjustment. These indicate to 
the policy-holder his method of procedure 
in all cases. 

PRESENT USE 


Credit insurance policies are used by man- 
ufacturers and jobbers of all sizes, from 
those doing a business of $50,000 a year to 
those doing upward of $75,000,000. In num- 
ber, the medium-sized houses, who do a 
business of from $200,000 to $2,000,000 
yearly, constitute the majority of the policy- 
holders. Those known as the “millionaire” 
sales houses, however, form a large and 
growing part of the business of the com- 
panies. 

Credit insurance is used in almost all lines 
of trade. It is perhaps most frequent for 
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lumber, iron and steel, coal, hardware, tex- 
tiles, paper, advertising agencies, printing 
and stationery, shoe and clothing manufac- 
tures, etc. A few lines are considered extra 
hazardous and are not solicited. This is due 
to the profits, nature of the merchandise, 
and type of individuals sometimes found in 
them. These lines include diamonds and 
jewelry, furs, scrap iron, patent medicines, 
and jobbers of woolens. The retail jeweler, 
e. g., receives the stock of diamonds which 
he needs to display, on terms averaging 
about eight months, and if he has not sold 
them by that time, receives additional time, 
so that he may even be carried for several 
years. What insurance is written in such 
lines is confined to the best firms, and is 
not written on the regular basis. The 
amount of such business written has been 
so small that it affords no reliable actuarial 
basis upon which to write these lines. 


The College Man in Banking* 
By Charles Franklin Thwing, L.L.D., Litt.D. 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University, and Member of the Board, 
Cleveland Trust Company 


HETHER it is expedient for 
W the young man who proposes 

to be a banker first to go to 
college depends largely upon his con- 
ception of the work which he desires to 
do in and through a bank. In case he 
is content to be a good bookkeeper, or 
an accurate teller, he will not find a col- 
lege education of special worth to him- 
self; in case he desires to be a banker 
of large relations, he will find a college 
education, I venture to say, of very 
great value. 

The primary intellectual element in 
the value of a college education to a 
banker, as to most men, lies in the en- 
largement and enrichment of the power 
of thinking. A college education de- 
velops, or at least aims to develop, the 
power of seeing, of reasoning, of judg- 
ment, of comparison, of appreciation. 
The graduate is supposed to know 
truths, or what is more, to know truth 

to know truth through knowing 
truths. 


He is able to have a comprehensive 
notion of his work. He sees the rela- 
tion of part to part, of each part to the 
whole, and of the whole to each part. 
Its elements of strength and of weak- 
ness, its points that require emphasis 
and elaboration, its points that require 
no care, its adjustments and readjust- 
ments, its progress and regress—these 
and many other parts he is to consider. 
Financial schemes which have the sub- 
stance of the “South-Sea Bubble” he is 
to distinguish from undertakings that 
are as solid as the Treasury of the 
United States, or the Bank of England. 

Such discriminations, in advance and 
on a priori grounds, it would seem to be 
easy to make; for a large gulf divides 
the counterfeit from the genuine, the 
inevitably disastrous from the assuredly 
triumphant. 

But experience, both recent and re- 
mote, proves that not only the ordinary 


*Reprinted in part from the CLEVELAND 
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body of the American people, but also 
that part of it which is not ordinary, 
becomes easily and disastrously con- 
founded in respect to financial theories 
and movements. 

The fact is that money represents 
one of the most difficult problems to 
which the reason of man ever gives it- 
self. Trained in and through general 
studies, trained in and through eco- 
nomic subjects, the college graduate, be- 
coming a banker, is often and distress- 
ingly mistaken; but he would be mis- 
taken with greater frequency and 
severer distress were he not a graduate. 

Several years ago, A. B. Hepburn, 
then vice-president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, whose recent 
death calls out deep and common regret, 
wrote in answer to this inquiry of mine 
in reference to this very question, say- 
ing: 

The young men who came to us later in 
their teens, after graduating from the high 
schools and grammar schools, make excellent 
clerks—among the best we have. 

They are devoid of self-consciousness, go 
to the foot of the ladder unhesitatingly, are 
bright, keen, alert, and become competent 
and efficient clerks. Some of them, of 
broader capacity and ambition, study their 
surroundings and endeavor to master the 
principles of the business as a whole in 
which they form but a cog in the wheel, 
and in the course of time develop into 
capable, efficient executive officers. 

College graduates possess no disadvan- 
tages in comparison with high school or 
grammar school graduates as bank clerks, 
except perhaps the necessity of overcoming 
their sense of self-importance. 

Like all others, they go to the foot of the 
ladder and are compelled to work their way 
up through the grind. Some of them seem 
to feel a sense of impropriety in being put 
to work alongside of boys of fifteen. The 
later work in college is considerably removed 
from the active mathematical computation 
and the intellectual work that bank clerks 
as a rule are called upon to perform, so that 
the college graduate requires some time to 
become as expert in the mathematical work 
imposed upon him, as the graduate of the 
high school, whose later years of study in- 
volve the very work his business calls upon 
him to employ. 

These two disadvantages overcome, the 
advancement of the college graduate is much 
more rapid. He is older, has learned to 
concentrate his thoughts, has a better and 
more efficient control over his intellectual 
faculties, has a broader and deeper founda- 
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tion, and is bound in the end to far out- 
strip the high school graduate of equal 
ability and application. 

1 would unhesitatingly advise any young 
man who contemplates a banking career to 
graduate from college before taking up 
banking if his means and opportunities will 
admit of his doing so. 

At fifty years of age he will find himself 
much further advanced in the business world 
than he would have been without his college 
training. In the matter of contact with 
other men, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, a college education is invaluable. 
It opens opportunities to a man all through 
his business career, and other things being 
equal, his superior education would give him 
preference in the selection of a person for 
official responsibility. 

One may be allowed to allude to an 
incidental advantage which the college 
man in a bank enjoys—an advantage 
which is indeed incidental to a degree, 
but one which in many instances proves 
to be of great worth. I refer to the 
acquaintances which are formed in and 
through the college. These acquaint- 
ances represent the choicest part of the 
community. They represent the men 
who, twenty-five years out of college, 
are to be the promoters and supporters 
of the great financial and other move- 
ments of the time. 

Members of the class of 1880 of Har- 
vard College have carried forward some 
of the most important undertakings of 
New York and Boston. To form and to 
retain such acquaintances many a 
banker struggles hard and long. Such 
acquaintances naturally and 
easily to a good college man. Of the 
opportunities which they fittingly open 
he is able to avail himself. 

The disadvantages under which the 
graduate entering the banking business 
labors are chiefly three: (1) he begins 
his apprenticeship three or four years 
later; (2) he is in peril of not being 
willing to drudge; (3) he is liable to 
lack a certain mechanical swiftness, or 
dexterity, in dealing with figures. To 


belong 


these three points I wish to allude. 
Of course the graduate begins three 
or four years later than the graduate 


of the high school. The high-school 
graduate enters the bank at the age of 
eighteen, the college graduate at the 
age of twenty-two. But it is to be said 
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at once that the college man soon over- 
takes and soon passes the high-school 
man. 

Of course, it is presumed that the two 
are of equal ability. Of course, too, it 
is to be recognized that there are men, 
having a college education, who have 
less intellectual power than high-school 
men not having a college education. 

A college does not make brains; it is 
supposedly only to improve brains al- 
ready made. But the argument is clear 
and solid that, in case the college man 
has as great intellectual ability as the 
high-school man, he will soon make up 
for lack of experience, experience which 
the high-school boy has gained, and hav- 
ing made up for this lack, he will soon 
go ahead of him, and will continue going 
ahead of him by constantly increasing 
lengths. He is able to put a better- 
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trained brain into his work. He is able 
to foresee and to see. He is able to do 
certain things without ever having 
learned to do them. 

The question which has been dis- 
cussed has had relation to the college 
graduate becoming a banker. It has no 
relation to the larger question of his re- 
lations as a citizen. It has no relation 
to ‘the range of his own enjoyments or 
to the development of his own personal 
character. Those personal and larger 
relations are, of course, most significant 
and essential. 

In these respects, I suppose, no one 
can question for a moment that the 
college, whether it does or does not aid 
a man in making a living through bank- 
ing, does aid him in making a large life 
for himself and for the community. 
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A Successful Contest 
By James A. Hoyt 


Vice-president First National Bank in Detroit 


RINGING together, in the same 
building, for the first time three 
institutions which had for two 
years or more been financially affiliated, 
how should we get the officers and em- 
ployees to think in terms of an organi- 
zation unit? The answer to this ques- 
tion which we decided upon was an em- 
ployees’ contest for savings accounts. 
The three institutions were the First 
National Bank in Detroit (formerly 
Virst and Old Detroit National Bank), 
Central Savings Bank and First Na- 
tional Company of Detroit; a group 
illied under a plan of unified owner- 
hip. There was a fourth organization 
<dded when the new First National 
ank Building was completed and oc- 
ipied, the First National Bank Build- 
ig company, with its employees. Alto- 
ther the employees of the four com- 
number about 500. The new 
ilding was occupied March 20. The 
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employees’ contest began April 1, and 
a few nights prior to that date a meet- 
ing of all the officers and employees of 
the four companies was held in the Cen- 
tral Savings banking room. From bank 
presidents and vice-presidents to scrub 
women, they were all there; only a few 
absentees. It was a meeting full of 
“pep”, with a stirring talk by the best 
loved officer of the group, Vice-Presi- 
dent William J. Gray, and _ spirited 
choruses by the employees. (By the 
way, mass singing of our employees is 
a regular institution with us; but that’s 
another story). 

Preparations for the content had been 
under way for weeks. First a careful 
study of contests held in other banks 
was made, and those features best 
adapted to our needs were incorporated 
into our own plans. A committee, with 
representatives of each of the four com- 
panies, was appointed, charged with the 
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management of the contest. The chair- 
man of this committee was Cashier Fred 
J. Parker of the First National Bank. 

The prizes offered were substantial 
enough to be worth working for. In 
addition to solicitation of savings ac- 
counts, the sale of safe deposit boxes 
was included, and each box rented 
counted for so many points. There was 
a cash bonus for each savings account 
and each box; there were special team 
prizes and individual prizes for points 
scored, for the largest aggregate de- 
posits and for the greatest number of 
accounts secured. The main prize, which 
attracted the most attention, was an in- 
crease in salary to every employee who 
secured 200 or more accounts. More 
than forty employees “went over the 
top” for this prize. During the contest, 
from time to time, special prizes in the 
form of theater tickets or baseball 
tickets were offered and special weeks 
were featured in honor of some one of- 
ficer of the allied institutions. How- 
ever, the contest had run rather evenly 
so far as results per week were con- 
cerned; starting off with 842 accounts 
the first week and ending up with about 
2900 accounts the last week, and with an 
average of about 950 per week. 

The standing of the teams and the 
contestants at the end of each week were 
shown in a novel way. As we had just 
moved into our new building, we de- 
cided to utilize as a score board a re- 
production of the building. ‘This was 
made of beaver board. ‘There being 
twenty-one floors above our main bank- 
ing floor, one floor was assigned to each 
of the twenty-one teams, and there were 
twenty-four windows on each of the 
floors, a window for every contestant. 
The team making the highest score at 
any given date occupied the top floor, 
with a tag at each window for every 
member, and so on in the order of the 
team standing. ‘Those who did not pro- 
duce had their names turned to the wall. 

While the unification of our employ- 
ees was the main consideration in the 
contest, the results to be secured in new 
business were conceived to be most de- 
sirable. Privately we calculated that to 
get five thousand new savings accounts 
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The contest ran 


We 


would be doing well. 
for three months, closing July 1. 
actually secured 14,500 accounts. 

The final, corrected tabulations have 
not been completed at this writing but 
the savings accounts will average about 
$70. The cost per account will be about 
seventy-five cents. While not dispar- 
aging the value of work done by service 
corporations, it is manifest that these 
results are most gratifying compared 
with the cost per account and the aver- 
age account secured by employed solici- 
tors. But beyond all that, the contest 
did several other things for us. It was 
a fine test of the loyalty of the em- 
ployees. It gave an insight into qual- 
ities of salesmanship and energy pos- . 
sessed by some of them, of which qual- 
ities they themselves were ignorant and 
concerning which their employer knew 
nothing. It developed the fact that an 
employee in one department was better 
suited for some other line of work than 
that which he had been doing. It also 
revealed among a few qualities not ad- 
mirable ; a willingness to resort to tech- 
nicalities, not to say trickery, in order 
to secure a personal advantage; such 
employees of course were spotted for 
future consideration, if not dealt with 
at once. 

Frankly, there was one disappointing 
feature of our contest. It is mentioned 
so that others may profit by it. We did 
not get the team work we should have 
had. The employees were organized 
into twenty-one teams with an average 
of twenty-four contestants to a team; 
each team having a captain and two 
lieutenants, and the membership of each 
team was composed of employees from 
each of the four institutions, with the 
purpose of getting them acquainted with 
each other by working together. We 
did not in the beginning lay sufficient 
stress upon team work, and consequent- 
ly did not secure the best team results. 
Had we to do it over again, we would 
endeavor to inspire more team spirit 
and enthusiasm. 

While the contest was conducted 
under the direction of the committee 
already referred to, the detail manage- 
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ment was in the hands of one man, and 
he has been a busy fellow these three 
months. It would have been less suc- 
cessful had he not possessed an unfail- 


ing supply of tact, good humor and re- 
sourcefulness, and to F. H. Greusel 
the success of our contest is very largely 
due. 
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Moving a Hundred and Fifty Ton Vault 
Without Interrupting Business 


By Philip Einsel 


Construction Division, Hoggson Brothers, New York and Chicago 


N unusually interesting problem 

which very nearly assumed the 

proportions of a Herculean task 
was recently encountered in the remod- 
elling of one of Pennsylvania’s oldest 
banking institutions, The Easton Trust 
Company of Easton. Moving a vault 
is of course, only one incident among 
many unusual feats accomplished by 
those concerns which specialize in the 
work of constructing and remodelling 
bank buildings. Such an organization 
is that of Hoggson Brothers, the bank 
building specialists of New York and 
Chicago who undertook the operation in 
question at Easton. 

As a part of the scheme for renovat- 
ing and enlarging the banking room, 
many a former safe deposit vault has 
stepped down a rung in the ladder of 
life and has become the custodian for 
the books and reserve funds of the in- 
stitution while its former place was 
taken by a shining steel monster known 
as a modern safe deposit vault. Such 
was the case in this instance. When 
such a transformation takes place it is 
the usual thing for the vault to be re- 
moved to a new location in the build- 
ing, usually in the basement where the 
lower story is used for banking facili- 
‘ies and in many instances the uncov- 
ering and removal of old vaults has 
‘rought to light some interesting forms 
of construction. Rarely, however, is the 
problem of moving a vault or the dis- 

very of its construction of a more 


interesting nature than is that of the 
vault of the Easton Trust Company. 

Owing to the presence of certain 
steel columns which supported the 
weight of the floors above and which 
were directly in the path of the shortest 
distance between the old location of the 
vault and newly selected resting place, 
it was necessary in moving it to com- 
plete a little over two sides of a rec- 
tangle, approximately thirty feet long 
by twenty feet wide so that while the 
total distance moved was something 
over sixty feet, the distance in a straight 
line from its former to its final resting 
place was about thirty feet. This does 
not seem such an undertaking until it is 
understood that the vault weighed be- 
tween 150 and 200 tons and was moved 
complete with all its contents and with- 
out any interruption of business. Dur- 
ing the entire time of moving, which 
consumed one month and two days, the 
vault was constantly in use by em- 
ployees and patrons of the bank as a 
safe deposit vault. The unusually heavy 
weight of the vault was due to the fact 
that the walls, floor and ceiling were 
built up of interlocking railroad irons in 
a heavy angle frame enclosed in brick 
masonry with concrete floor and roof. 
In addition to this protection the vault 
was lined throughout with half-inch 
steel plate. 

Due to the fact that the vault was 
used daily during the process of moving, 
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In the early 80°s, steam-drawzn “'L"* 
trains ran through open fields and 
woods on upper Manhattan. 


The Extension of the “L” to Harlem in 
1880 completely revolutionized New York 


living conditions 


Just three years before the Sea- 
board was organized in 18839, all 
of the elevated lines were at last 
extended to Harlem, a fact 
which completely revolution- 
ized New York living conditions. 


The ease of getting to and from 
business induced people in large 


80’s the ‘‘L”’ was considered the 
“final solution of New York’s 
transit problem.” 


How little they dreamed what 
this age of ours would be like! 
How little one age knows of the 
problems of the next! How nec- 
essary, then, not to be “hide- 


numbers to move uptown. As a___ bound,”’ but to be open-minded 
direct result, the “flat” from and to be willing to pioneer! 
that time became a_ popular 
form of dwelling. “Harlem be- 
came a ‘paradise of flats’,” says 
a historian of the period. 


That has been the policy of the 

‘Seaboard, to be willing to pio- 
neer, to meet the expanding 
needs of business with new, with 
There were seats for most pas- better services, and with it all, 
sengers. “Straphanging” came to maintain its reputation for 
into vogue ata later date. Inthe sound conservative banking. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
with which is combined 


The Mercantile Trust Company 
Mercantile Branch 


115 Broapway 
At Cedar Street 


Uptown Branch 
20 East 457TH ‘STREET 
Near Madison Ave. 


Main Office 
Broap ann Beaver Streets 
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it was necessary to provide a temporary 
means of access to it at all times. This 
was accomplished by means of a wooden 
passage way from the old portion of the 
banking room which was left intact, out 
into the new section of the building 
which was being added and into which 


That this accomplishment was com- 
pleted without interruption to the busi- 
ness of the bank, and as a matter of 
every day procedure was taken as a 
matter of course by the officials of the 
institution and the building organization 
which performed it. Nevertheless, it 


FORE sey 
Craton re ee 


Main banking room of the Easton Trust Company of Easton, Pa. 


the vault was being moved. 
sage way had to be protected from the 
weather at all times as the new section 
of the building was open and the moving 
was done in the time of the year when 


This pas- 


there was considerable wet weather. 
The vault was guarded day and night 
by a special officer and in addition to 
this, a strong spotlight was attached to 
me of the steel beams so that the vault 
was in a full glare of light during the 


hours when the bank was closed. 


does in many respects serve as an ex- 
cellent illustration of the precision and 
dispatch which a concern organized for 
a specialized service is able to accom- 
plish. On the other hand, it serves to 
bring out some of the extreme lengths 
to which the banking institutions of the 
country go in the matter of constructing 
strongholds for the protection of the 
public’s funds and what an extremely 
intricate business the science of bank 
building has become. 
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Book Reviews 


Morreace Loan Vatvues. By Benjamin 
H. Dugdale. Indianapolis, Ind. 


This book has been written with the 
idea of giving the reader the benefit of 
the author’s twenty years’ experience. 
It is a series of comments upon various 
matters pertaining to the mortgage loan 
business. ‘The book is intended for the 
use of investors in real estate mort- 
gages, and for those persons who may 
be called upon to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to such investors, in passing 
judgment upon the physical, moral or 
legal features of real estate securities. 

The treatment of the subject is 
simply a discussion of practical ques- 
tions which are apt to arise in the mort- 
gage loan business. The book contains 
a number of valuable tables and 
sketches, some of which are difficult or 
impossible to find elsewhere and which 
add much to the practical value of the 


book. 


Mopern Crepit Company. By Robert 
G. Merrick. Baltimore: Norman, 
Remington Company. 


Among certain banking and credit 
circles it has been a much mooted ques- 
tion as to just what service the credit 
companies perform. The author of this 
book feeling that the truth could be 
arrived at by a scientific analysis of the 
problem has endeavored to obtain the 
opinions of those in favor of and those 
opposed to credit companies; to elim- 
inate as far as possible the personal 
equation; to investigate both sides of 
the question in an unprejudiced man- 
ner; and to set forth the results ob- 
tained. 

Most of the material was obtained by 
means of questionnaires, personal inter- 
views, and correspondence with prom- 
inent bankers and credit company of- 
ficials. The chapter headings of the 
book are: History of the credit com- 
pany in the United States; Description 
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of the formation and functioning of the 
credit company; Types of financing 
performed; Assigned account and the 
trade acceptance; Analysis of the prob- 
lem; Statistical data. 


ay 


AppLiep Business CorRESPONDENCE. 
By Herbert Watson. Chicago: A. 
W. Shaw Company. 


To the reader not interested in un- 
dertaking a supervised course in busi- 
ness correspondence, this book supplies 
several of those distinctive character- 
istics of a course of study ordinarily 
not to be expected of a book. It con- 
tains complete machinery for the appli- 
cation, step by step, of its exposition. 
In connection with the provisions for 
application, each section is followed by 
problems which are specific assignments 
of work intended to make clear the ap- 
plication of the principles discussed in 
the text. 

Mr. Watson speaks in terms of actual 
experience—broader perhaps than any 
previous author on the subject. He 
outlines a method of writing any busi- 
ness letter which is understandable and 
convincing. He was formerly in charge 
of the mail sales department of the 
A. W. Shaw Company, has been sim- 
ilarly connected with other concerns, 
and has for a number of years main- 
tained in New York, offices as an ad- 
vertising and sales specialist. 


WW 


Specutation. By Thomas T. Hoyne. 
Chicago: The Universal Press. 


In the first part of this book the dem- 
onstration of the absurdity of the 
“Commodity Dollar” of Professor Irv- 
ing Fisher of Yale University; the pre- 
diction of the certain economic failure 
of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., with consequent financial loss to 
thousands of farmers; and the clear 
and self-evidently correct exposition of 
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Price and Value, demonstrating for the 
first time the true function of specula- 
tion in relation to them, have already 
been accorded recognition as being of 
highest education value in the field of 
economics. 

The second part of the book deals 
with speculative markets, and the laws 
that control market fluctuation. That 
“a law governs every market action” 
Mr. Hoyne long ago proved in a series 
of daily forecasts of the action of the 
wheat market, published for a period of 
six months in a Chicago newspaper 
under the pen-name of “Argus’’. 

The Chapters on Class Legislation, 
Greed and Fear, The Law of Averages, 
The Psychology of the Market, Rules 
and Principles, and Manipulation are 
intensely interesting and particularly 
valuable. Mr. Hoyne has had wide 
practical experience in business and as 
a market reporter and financial writer 
to test and temper academic knowledge 
of economics. 


ay 


Frencn Pusiic Finance. By Harvey 
E. Fisk. New York: Bankers Trust 
Company. 


Every effort has been made to have 
the statements and figures contained in 
this book accurate. The principal 
sources of information are listed at the 
back of the book. All of the statistical 
data used in the preparation of the 
tables has been obtained from official 


sources. ‘The book was submitted in 
proof form, in whole or in part, to many 
distinguished financial and economic 
authorities in France, who gave the 
proofs critical reading, checked some of 
the tables, and contributed valuable as- 
sistance. This has enabled the Bankers 
Trust Company to make the first com- 
plete comparative statement to be pub- 
lished of the public finance statistics of 
France for each of the years which have 
elapsed since the beginning of the war 
in 1914. 

The volume takes up in chapters the 
following: The “Armed Peace”, The 
Cost of the Great War, How France 
Financed the War, Post-War Financing, 
The Credit Structure, Behind the Lines, 
Life and Business Under Government 
Regulation, Devastation and Recon- 
struction, Reparation, Some Interna- 
tional Comparisons, The Indemnity or 
War-Fine of 1921, How France is Gov- 
erned, The Budget, National Expendi- 
tures, Revenues and Debt, Local 
Finance, History of the Bank of France, 
Crédit Foncier de France, Agricultural 
and Popular Banks. 
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Income Tax. By A. D. MacMillan. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 


This is the fourth edition of a volume 
dealing with the intricacies of the Eng- 
lish income tax, having special refer- 
ence to repayment claims, and contain- 
ing also a chapter on the super-tax. 
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—tThe First National Bank in St. Louis is the largest 
National bank West of the Mississippi. 


—It has 39 Officers—experienced men who are held 
strictly accountable for service and results in the 
departments and sub-division of territory assigned 
them. 


—It has 40 Directors—successful business men and recog- 
nized leaders, well acquainted with the scope of 
the bank's operations. 


—It has 610 employees—trained and educated to render 
satisfactory and courteous service. 


—lIt has correspondents in every state in the Union. 


—lIt renders a complete banking service—and maintains 
a highly developed Industrial Service Department, 
Soil Products Department and Foreign Depart- 
ment. 


—lIts large resources, modern facilities and excellent or- 


ganization are always, in full measure at the dis- 


posal of its large clientele. 


—It solicits the accounts of banks and bankers who are 
looking for, and are entitled to, the best that can 
be obtained in the banking world. 


BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
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Review of 


the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 


in the Opinions of 


“Pr I NHE public, which is interested 
in the even supply of essen- 
tial materials and bears the 

cost of strikes, should support the ef- 

forts of the Government to settle the 
coal and railroad strikes, and especially 
encourage the establishment of an ade- 
quate power for dealing with labor 
problems in this field which can com- 
mand the confidence and respect of both 
sides,’ declares the current issue of 

The Guaranty Survey, of the Guaranty 

Trust Company, New York. The 

Survey continues: 


There is a great opportunity in this situa- 
tion for leadership in the public interest. 
With the strikes by transportation workers, 
it is quite different for in this field we have 
the machinery for adjusting labor disputes 
in the Railroad Labor Board. Although 
the Board is without enforcing power, the 
Government cannot afford to permit protests 
against its decisions seriously to impair the 
transfer of freight and mails, and indica- 
tions are that the strikers only hope to 
put the carriers to a maximum of annoyance, 
delay, and expense without completely stop- 
ping operation of the railways. Disputes 
between employers and operatives in the 
New England textile mills are being grad- 
ually settled through the return of the men 
to work under reduced wage scales. 

A serious curtailment of productive in- 
dustry would, of course, impose a heavy 
economic burden on the country, which labor, 
as well as all other elements, would have to 
help bear. But that fact does not seem to 
be fully realized by most of the strikers. 


PRODUCTION NEARLY NORMAL 


Notwithstanding the strikes, notable im- 
‘ovement occurred throughout the spring 


Banks and Bankers 


in several important lines. The fundamental 
needs of our country for goods of all kinds 
are so strong and our consumption of com- 
modities is so great that industrial revival 
has taken place during the first half of this 
year regardless of all latent uncertainties. 
These uncertainties, however, relate chiefly 
to the policies and future burdens of gov- 
ernments rather than to money rates, stocks 
of commodities on hand, or the consuming 
power of the public, and, therefore, do not 
greatly influence the business situation at 
times when buyers are convinced that the 
prices they must pay for goods will permit 
them to make profitable purchases. 

There has been pronouncedly increased 
activity in the production of automobiles 
and railway equipment, in building, and in 
production of all building materials. This 
improvement has been accompanied by bet- 
terment in many other lines, as is evident 
from the unusually large number of freight 
cars loaded this spring with commodities 
which come under the merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous classifications. Statistics of pro- 
duction generally show that, in spite of the 
dislocation caused by strikes, the volume of 
production of manufactures has reached a 
point within ten per cent. of levels esti- 
mated as normal for the present year. 

With the coming of summer the develop- 
ing activity has received a slight check, due, 
it seems, more to seasonal dullness than to 
the labor troubles, as the full effects of the 
strikes have not yet been felt. This check 
has not reached the proportions of a set- 
back and, indeed, there is no reason to ex- 
pect a major reversal in the upward trend 
of the business cycle unless the labor dis- 
putes remain unsettled for some time. The 
wants of the consuming public can hardly 
have been satisfied so soon and there are 
numerous indications that foreign buying of 
our goods is on the increase. 

Much forward buying probably took place 
before the recent advance in prices became 
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effective, and this is not the season for 
large commitments by manufacturers unless 
prices appear particularly attractive. It is, 
therefore, doubtful if the general wholesale 
price level has yet reached the point which 
will check the buying of those consumers 
whose wants are still unsatisfied. Conse- 
quently, the reappearance of the major 
downward swing of prices, which is indi- 
cated by a long-time view of affairs, need 
not be anticipated immediately, in spite of 
the fact that important reductions in the 
prices of several raw materials and finished 
products were announced this month. 


IMPORTANCE OF A RIGHT SETTLEMENT 


“The effect on the future, in any con- 
test with labor.” says the Bache Review 
of J. S. Bache and Co., New York, “‘is 
the most consideration in 
treatment of the present railroad 
strikes. We are still feeling the ruinous 
influence of the Adamson law, which 
was the result of the most disastrous 
surrender of economic justice in a po- 
litical The Review says fur- 


ther: 


important 


court”’. 


The railroad strikers, in the present in- 
stance, chose to go out against a decision 
by a Government Board, reducing their 
wages, and were indifferent to the loss of 
their seniority rights and defiant of the 
vital public interests involved. 

They are now ready to go back conceding 
the wage reduction, but, due to the mistaken 
proposal of the President, they insist on 
seniority rights. If these were conceded it 
would put a premium upon striking in the 
future, because it would inculcate a feeling 
among labor leaders that strikes could be 
lightly ventured upon for purposes of gain, 
without danger of losing anything in case 
they were unsuccessful. 

In the same connection, the positions of 
thousands of men who have accepted work 
in place of the strikers, would be rendered 
uncomfortable and uncertain, notwithstand- 
ing that these workers were taken on with 
the distinct pledge that their services would 
be retained regardless of the settlement of 
the strike. Their seniority rights practically 
began to accumulate when they joined the 
railroads. Abrogation of these in favor of 
the returning strikers would be manifestly 
unjust. 

In future strikes, would it not be a strong 
influence to hold back volunteers, especially 
if they were efficient men, knowing that 
whatever pledges were made to them by the 
railroads were liable to be abrogated, and 
feeling that in joining the ranks they were 
merely furnishing themselves as temporary 
stop gaps? 
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SHOULD LOYALTY BE REWARDED? 


But it is against the loyal men that the 
most injustice would be worked. Many 
men in the service refused to join the strike, 
and in so doing were assured of the seniority 
rights accruing to them and of the per- 
manency of their positions thus advanced. 
On some important lines fifty per cent. or 
more refused to join the strike. 

It is a base reward for loyalty, to subject 
these men to the possibility of being shoved 
aside to make way for a band of returning, 
unrepentant sinners, who flouted and defied 
the Government, and, after the strike was 
called and before it took effect, refused the 
summons of the Labor Board to meet the 
railroad executives for a conference with 
the Board. 

It must be borne in mind that the ques- 
tion of pensions is not involved. Strikers, 
returning, would lose their seniority rights, 
but would retain all the accumulated bene- 
fits of their previous years of service with 
respect to their pension privileges. 


THE DEFLATION MOVEMENT 


“There are indications that the de- 
flation movement has pretty well run 
its course and that the contraction of 
loans may be nearing the end’, says the 
current letter of the National City Bank 
of Chicago. “A summary of the re- 
turns filed by the leading banks which 
make weekly reports to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and which represent about 
thirty per cent. of the country’s total 
banking resources, shows a contraction 
of loans during the first six months 
of 1921 of $1,483,022,000 followed by 
a further reduction in the next six 
months of $614,468,000 and a curtail- 
ment during the first half of 1922 of 
only $422,648,000. This shows a pro- 
gressive decline in loan contraction and 
is highly significant under the circum- 


stances. The letter reads further: 


A large portion of the reduction may be 
accounted for by the liquidation of the so- 
called “frozen loan” account and by the 
heavy shrinkage of loans based upon gov- 
ernment paper. Our unbalanced and un- 
financed export trade is still a large factor 
in the country’s loan account, although not 
nearly as prominent an influence as it was 
during the tremendous expansion of 1919 
and 1920. The country’s credit structure 
has been materially purified within the past 
year and taking the bank position as a 
whole it may be said that it has seldom 











Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house 
of a great fertile empire that is particu- 
larly her own, is entering into a new era 
of better business. 
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Out-of-town banks will need now more 
than ever accurate and rapid banking 
service in such a trade center. Proper 
collection facilities and credit information 
from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
trade-building efforts. 
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The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, with 65 years’ experience; and 
capital, surplus and profits of over $15,- 
000,000, can best serve your needs for a 
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represented such superb strength as it dis- 
closes today. 


CURTAILING EXPENDITURES 


The country is benefiting from an expan- 
sion of the thrift movement and indirectly 
at least from the adoption of the pay as 
you go policy of the Federal Government. 
ixtravagant habits of living are no longer 
fashionable and slowly but surely the whole 
nation is adopting a more sensible scale of 
living and practising worth-while economies. 
The urgent need for such action was pointed 
out the other day by President Harding 
before the second annual meeting of the 
Government’s Business Organization, com- 
prising the new budget director, Brigadier 
General H. M. Lord, and the subordinate 
members of coérdinating boards and other 
financial agencies. After saying that the 
United States is one of the few countries 
which is now paying as it goes, and em- 
phasizing the imperative need of scaling 
down all government appropriations as far 

possible, President Harding added: 
“The blazing of the path of economy is not 

easy task. Expenditure is too often ap- 
plauded where earnest watchfulness of econ- 
viny goes unnoticed, except for complaint. 
but there is a great compensation for the 
service done. It lies in the consciousness of 
doing the thing necessary to make govern- 


ment more stable, to make burdens less diffi- 
cult to bear, and to make our government 
an example to others and an example to the 
citizenship which it is meant to serve.” This 
is good advice from a high source and re- 
enforces what has been said by many leaders 
in business and finance, concerning the abso- 
lute need of curtailing outlay wherever pos- 
sible. Living expenses, although greatly re- 
duced from the high point of 1920, are still 
much too high for comfort and go far to ex- 
plain the social unrest which has come to be 
such a factor of national disturbance here 
and in Europe”. 


OUR COAL CONSUMPTION 


Recent developments in the coal in- 
dustry of the United States lend in- 
terest to some figures of world coal 
production and consumption presented 
by the Trade Record of The National 
City Bank of New York. They show 
that the United States which has more 
than one-half of the underground coal 
of the world supplied forty-two and 
one-half per cent. of the world’s coal 
output from the beginning of the war 
to the end of 1920 as against an annual 
average of about thirty-eight per cent. 
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1864 — SERVICE — 1921 


OR fifty-seven years the First National Bank of Jersey City 
has striven continuously for the attainment of the highest 


ideals in banking SERVICE. 


Public appreciation constantly increased the demands 
made on this institution until it became necessary to greatly in- 
crease facilities. 


This new building, the last word in bank construction, 
provides these additional facilities so that a still broader and 
more efficient banking service will be rendered. 


First National Bank of Jersey City 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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in the year preceding the war. In 
1921, however, with the big fall off in 
our own output, we supplied but about 
forty per cent. of the world’s coal pro- 
duction, though in the immediately pre- 
ceding year, 1920, our share of world 
production was forty-five per cent. The 
Trade Record says: 


PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 


The United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Czecho-Slovakia, Japan, Bel- 
gium, India, China, Australia and South Af- 
rica, are, in the order named, the world’s 
chief coal producers and the countries here 
named normally supply approximately nine- 
tenths of the world’s coal output. Our su- 
premacy in this line is illustrated by the 
fact that our own output in 1920 was more 
than that of the three next largest producers 
of coal of the world, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France, their 1920 output having 
aggregated but 510,000,000 tons, while our 
own output in that year was 583,000,000. 
Even in 1921, in which year our output fell 
to the lowest point since 1909, our total out- 
put was about equal to that of the three 
chief rivals above named, though this was 
due in part to the unusually low output ot 
Great Britain in 1921. 


PRODUCTION DURING THE WAR 


The big increase in our coal production 
during the war, an advance from 458,000,000 
tons in 1914 to 606,000,000 in 1918, was ac- 
companied by great increases in our coal ex- 
ports. They totaled, including bunker coal 
supplied to vessels in the foreign trade, in 
the fiscal year 1914, all of which preceded 
the war, twenty-seven and one-half million 
tons, valued at $86,000,000, and in the fiscal 
year 1921 49,000,000 tons, valued ut #455.000,- 
000. While there was of course a hig fall oT 
in our coal exports in the fiscal year 1922, as 
was the case in the exports of all classes of 
merchandise, the value of the exports of col 
in the year ending June 30, 1922 is about 
fifty per cent. greater than that of the year 
preceding the war. Our total exports of 
coal (including bunker) since the beginning 
ot the war have exceeded a billion dollars 
in value. 

World coal production in 1921, adds the 
bank’s statement, aggregated aoout 1,120- 
)0,000 metric tons against 1,331,000,000 :n 

18, and 1,342,000,000 in 1913. Our cwn 

oduction in 1921 was 441,426,000 long tons 

iinst 583,333,000 in 1920, 605.546,000 in 

18, and 508,893,000 in 1913. Our share of 

‘Id production in 1913 was thirty-eight 
| six-tenths per cent., in 1918 forty-six 
| four-tenths per cent., in 1920 forty-five 

four-tenths per cent., and in 1921 ap- 
ximately forty per cent. The 1921 out- 











For Every Bank’s 


New Business 
Manager 


“More Business for 
Your Bank” is a 
pocket-size Manual of 
Bank Development 
reflecting the study, 
experience, and up-to 
date information of 
this entire organiza- 
tion. 


It offers and explains 
our services, but 
nearly every para- 
graph is in itself a 
service to the new 
business executive of 
any bank or trust 
company. 


Copies on request 


The 
Bankers Service 
Corporation 


19 and 21 Warren Street 


New York City 
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Chartered 1836 


Institutions Desiring 
Philadelphia Connections 


are invited to avail themselves of the 
Banking, Trust, Real Estate and other 
facilities of this Company, which is now 
serving many clients in other cities. 


The continued growth of this Company, 
without consolidation, since its establish- 
ment under perpetual charter in 1836, is 
evidence of the satisfactory service rendered. 


Capital and Surplus . $10,000,000 
Resources 5s e 56,000,000 
Individual Trust Funds 285,000,000 


Corporate Trust Funds . . $1,386,000,000 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


Member Federal Effingham B. Morris 


Reserve System President 
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President 


GEORGE W. HERRON 


Vice-President 


F. G. TIMPERLEY 


Secretary and Treasurer 


ERNEST R. KEITER 


5 am institution special- 
izes in remedial meas- 
ures to preserve for finan- 
cial interests their equities 
in industrial or mercantile 
ventures. 


It is equipped to investigate 
and temporarily” manage 
businesses requiring aid, 
and to effect mergers or 
other economic adjust- 
ments. 
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put by principal countries is: United States 
441,426,000, United Kingdom 163,000,000, 
Germany 136,000,000 tons of coal and 122,- 
000,000 tons of lignite, France 28,250,000 
tons of coal and about 1,000,000 tons of lig- 
nite, exclusive of about 10,000,000 tons mined 
in the Saar Basin in Germany in which 
France was given under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the exclusive right of coal produc- 
tion during a term of years. The low pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom in 1921 
(163,000,000 tons against 230,000,000 in the 
preceding year) was due to the suspension 
of coal mining during three months of 1921. 


THE EXISTING SUPPLIES 


lhe existing underground coal supplies of 
the world, or “reserves” as they are called 
by the geologists, were estimated by a 
World Geological Congress which met in 
Canada in 1918, at 7,397,283,000,000 metric 
tons, of which that of the United States 
was put at 3,838,657,000,000, or about fifty- 
0 per cent. of the total; Canada at 1,234,- 
,000,000; China 995,587,000,000; Germany 
1913) 423,336,000,000; and the United 
\ingdom 189,533,000,000. Nearly all of the 
known coal of the world lies north of the 
‘onator, the statements of the Geological 
‘ngress above referred to giving the south- 
«*) hemisphere less than five per cent. of 
‘h known coal reserve of the world, though 
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in the opinion of experts this share of the 
southern hemisphere will be materially in- 
creased by further exploration and dis- 
coveries. 

While the quantity of coal turned out 
from the mines of the United States since 
the beginning of coal mining a century ago 
is about 14,000,000,000 tons, it is estimated 
by the Geological Survey that approximately 
ninety-nine per cent. of the original supply 
is still available, while, as above indicated, 
our known coal reserve is about fifty-two 
per cent. of that of the entire world. Coal 
consumption in the United States averages, 
for the entire year, over one million tons 
per day. 


WHAT IS A LIVING WAGE? 


Discussing the question, what is a liv- 
ing wage, The Indez, published by The 
New York Trust Co., says: 


Most of the discussion of this subject ig- 
nores the fact that there is no such thing as 
a determinable living wage which could, 
with reason or justice, be uniformly applied 
to all workers in a given class in all parts 
of the country. Obviously, a living wage 
for a single man would not be a living wage 
for the head of a family in a given section. 
But it is easily possible, for example, that a 
living wage for a single man where living 
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The Transfer of Securities Made Easy 


The transfer of securities by or for fiduciaries has 
become an intricate matter, requiring a knowledge of 
the statutes and decisions of every state. 


THE STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 


Authorized by the New York Stock 


Transfer Association 


Prepared and Maintained by The Corporation 
Trust Company 


gives you all the essential facts about each state—whether or not 
court orders or inheritance tax waivers are required, what forms 
must be executed and where to apply for them, what inheritance and 
stamp taxes must be paid, the uniform rules of practice of the New 
York Stock Transfer Association, etc. The matter under the various 
state headings has been revised by local attorneys, whose names are 
given, so that it has the aspect of local practice and experience. 


The New York Stock Transfer Association, under whose author- 
ity the Stock Transfer Guide and Service is issued, is composed of 
the banks, trust companies and corporations doing the largest 
amount of transfer work in the United States, and the rulings and 
other data contained in the Service represent the experience of its 
members as to the best transfer procedure. 


Every financial institution maintaining a trust or transfer 
department and every attorney dealing with estate matters or pass- 
ing upon the validity of stock transfers, is in need of the complete, 
always-up-to-date authoritative information given in the Stock 
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Write Today for Full Particulars . 
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37 Wall Street, New York City 
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The Corporation Trust Company System 
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costs are highest might balance that of the 
head of a family where costs are lowest 
though both perform the same kind of work. 
Nor even as to individuals without regard 
to their responsibilities to support others, is 
it possible to arrive at a definite figure 
which can be said to represent the necessi- 
ties of living. Aside from the fundamental 
impossibility of arriving at what is a living 
wage there has arisen in this connection a 
disposition on the part of the spokesman of 
labor entirely to ignore the question as to 
how much an industry can pay. 

In the recent cases before the Labor 
Board the contention was made that the 
cost-of-living budgets of workers showed 
that it was necessary that each one of them 
should have annual earnings of $2,636.97. 
Later the claims of railroad labor’s advo- 
cates were concentrated upon the demand 
that rates of pay should be established that 
would provide an annual income of $2,133. 

Examining these claims, the majority 
opinion of the Labor Board in its last deci- 
sion pointed out that if every one of the 
25,000,000 families in the United States were 
guaranteed an income of the smaller amount 
($2,133), the total income of the country 
would be exceeded by the sum of $13,225,- 
000,000. To pay the lower wage demanded 
by the rail workers alone would have wiped 
out the entire net revenue of the carriers 
and shown a loss of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 


FIGURES ON BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Recent figures received by the De- 
partment of Commerce on commercial 
and industrial movements during June 
bear out the conclusions previously 
noted with regard to the reacting effect 
of the labor difficulties on industry. 
However, those disturbances do not 
seem to have affected the deeper under- 
current of returning prosperity. Pro- 
duction in many industries has been 
slowed down by these annoyances, but 
there is the general feeling that early 
settlement will be reached and that busi- 
ness will continue to gain in volume. 
‘The report follows: 


TEXTILES HOLD SAME LEVEL 


\lthough there are no figures available 
the consumption of wool for June, the 
ity of the woolen machinery indicates 

this industry operated at about the 

e level as in May. Imports of wool were 
much lower than in any recent month. 
eipts of domestic wool in Boston showed 
‘ge seasonal increase, but the decline in 
eceipt of foreign wool brought the total 

that for May. 
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The Oldest Bank 


in America 


HARTERED by the Cont- 
nental Congress in | 781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $2,000,- 
000, Surplus of $3,000,000, 
and Undivided Profits of $482,- 
664.26, this bank is better pre- 
pared than ever to fill its important 
place among the great financial 
institutions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


Cashier 
E. S. KROMER 


Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 


E announce the forthcoming publication of the 

1922 edition of the INTERNATIONAL BANK- 

ING DIRECTORY. This publication will be 
found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 


In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 








THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U.S. A. 


Please send us prepaid................-.copies of the next annual issues of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 
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Address 
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June exports of cotton cloth showed an- 
other increase, making the total of 62,850,- 
000 square yards, the largest for any month 
since October. There was a slight increase 
in cotton spindle activity. Shipments of 
knit underwear declined, although new or- 
ders and unfilled orders on hand were larger 
than for the month before. Imports of bur- 
lap and of unmanufactured fiber increased 
in June. 


PRODUCTION IN METALS LESS 


Prices of iron and steel continued to ad- 
vance in June, but the increase in production 
was less marked than in the preceding 
months. ‘The production of foundry iron in 
Ohio increased. ‘The output of sheets re- 
mained practically stationary, although sales 
and unfilled orders increased. The ship- 
ments and unfilled orders for steel barrels 
were larger in June than in the preceding 
month and very much greater than a year 
ago. 

Copper production amounted to 93,740,- 
000 pounds, a distinct advance over May. 
June exports of copper also increased. Im- 
ports of tin increased and, with the excep- 
tion of March, were the largest for any 
month since the middle of 1920. 


PETROLEUM BELOW MAY OUTPUT 


The June production of petroleum was 
slightly below the May output although the 
daily average was higher. The total con- 
sumption also showed a slight drop, although 
more than 6,000,000 barrels above the same 
month of last year. Stocks of crude con- 
tinued to increase and, at 254,901,000 bar- 
rels, established another new record for this 
commodity. 

Automobile production continued to in- 
crease, setting new records for the output 
of both passenger cars and trucks. Revised 
figures show a total production of 26%,008 
passenger cars and 25,982 trucks in June. 


PAPER AND WOOD PULP 


The total production and shipments of 
newsprint were slightly less in June than in 
May, but exceeded the figures for any other 
month in the past year and a half. Stocks 
of newsprint, particularly in the hands of 
publishers, increased during June. All 
other important kinds of paper showed an 
increase in production during June, with 
the exception of wrapping paper. 

There was a marked decline in the June 
production and shipments of mechanical 
pulp, but the output of chemical pulp 
showed little change, compared with May. 
Stocks increased. 


BUILDING SHOWS ANOTHER INCREASE 


\s noted previously, there was a slight 
cline in the value of building contracts 
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awarded in June, although the figures on 
square feet of floor space increased, reach- 
ing a total of 60,526,000, thus setting another 
new high record. The production and move- 
ments of practically all building materials 
increased during June. 


FOODSTUFFS SILGW MARKED GAIN 


Exports of cereals showed a marked in- 
crease in June, which was mainly accounted 
for by the increase of 4,000,000 bushels in 
the exports of wheat and flour and by the 
exceptionally high figure of 7,114,000 bush- 
els for oats and oatmeal. 

Exports of beef and pork were greater 
than in May. Cold-storage holdings of pork 
products showed a further seasonal increase, 
although still below the level of a year ago. 
The cold-storage holdings of all dairy prod- 
ucts increased, with the stocks of butter and 
eggs above those held at this time last year. 


CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST 


The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company has recently compiled a 
comprehensive and detailed survey of 
conditions in the South and West. Of 


these conditions the bank says in a brief 
summary of the survey: 


There would seem to be reason for op- 
timism tempered by caution in general busi- 
ness and crop conditions. Industries are 
clearly tending toward a more healthy sit- 
uation. The shortage of business space re- 
ported until recent months seems to have 
been provided for, and further business 
construction at this time will have a ten- 
dency to decrease rents. In housing, while 
the shortage created during past years per- 
haps warrants additional construction, the 
pronounced activity in this field, it would 
seem from this report, is in advance of 
business conditions. Should this movement 
slow down, adjustment in labor might re- 
sult; meanwhile, building costs should be 
scrutinized with great care and in many 
instances discounted. 

The excessive competition in mortgage 
investments which is resulting from the 
present abundance of money, will bring a 
period requiring the exercise of patience 
and good judgment. As a whole, particu- 
larly after considering the period through 
which we have passed, there is much of what 
might be termed “quiet encouragement” in 
the situation. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 
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CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers’ Association, New 
York, Oct. 2-6. 
Delaware—at Rehoboth, Sept. 7. 


JOHN H. FULTON ELECTED 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


John H. Fulton has been elected a direc- 
tor and president of the National Park 
Bank of New York, to succeed Richard 
Delafield, who has served as_ president 
since 1900, and becomes chairman of the 
board. Mr. Fulton will assume the duties 
of his office upon his return from vacation, 
September 1. 

Mr. Fulton was born in Canada of Scotch 
parents. His career as a banker has been 
marked by continued success since his early 
entry in the business of banking, which 
occurred in 1883 with the Merchants Bank 
of Canada. In 1887 he joined the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, and in 1895 came 
as accountant to the New York Agency of 
that bank. He left New York a few years 
later to become manager of the agency of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans. In 1901 he organized in New Or- 
leans the Commercial National Bank and 
in 1902 the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, and was president of both these in- 
stitutions up to 1917. He served as vice- 
president of the New Orleans Clearing 
House for two years and was president of 
the Louisiana Bankers Association. After 
attaining a high standing in that city as a 
banker and becoming identified with many 
interests in Louisiana and Mississippi, his 
ability won him the confidence and esteem 
of all with whom he came in contact. 

In January, 1917, Mr. Fulton’s recog- 
nized financial ability attracted the atten- 
tion of the late James Stillman, chairman 
f the board, and F. A. Vanderlip, presi- 
nt of the National City Bank of New 
rk, who offered him the position of vice- 

sident of that institution, which he ac- 

ted, becoming a year later one of its 
utive managers. 

le is a director of the Canal Commercial 


Trust and Savings Bank, New Orleans, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, West- 
ern Assurance Company of Toronto, British 
America Assurance Company of Toronto, 
Essex County National Bank, Willsboro, 
New York, and also president of the Ca- 
nadian Society, and treasurer of St. An- 
drews Society. 

Mr. Fulton’s extensive acquaintance, his 
broad knowledge of the business of the 
country, and his thorough training as a 
banker will be of important advantage to 
the National Park Bank, and _ greatly 
strengthen the institution in its wide com- 
mercial field. 

At the recent meeting of the board of 
directors, the following elections took place: 
Richard Delafield, chairman of the board; 
John Hamilton Fulton, president; Gilbert 
G. Thorne, first vice-president; Ernest V. 
Connolly, H. E. Scheuermann, Ralph L. 
Cerero, Jay D. Rising, vice-presidents; 
Fred’k O. Foxcroft, cashier. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following statement was issued by W. 
C. Potter, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York: 

Attention is called to certain newspaper 
statements of the indebtedness of Allan A. 
Ryan to the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, variously placed at $8,500,000 
and upwards. 

The facts are that Allan A. Ryan and 
Allan A. Ryan & Company owe the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York for its 
own account, a principal amount of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, against which pledged col- 
lateral applies. Cognizance has been taken 
of this situation for more than a year and 
in anticipation thereof, reserves have been 
set up against this account aggregating $3,- 
000,000. 

While there are loans standing in the 
name of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New Yerk in excess of the figures given 
above, all such loans are held by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company in its capacity as 
trustee and for the account of others. 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


RETIRES AT EIGHTY-SEVEN 
WITHOUT MISSING DAY IN 
THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


After thirty-six years of continuous and 
uninterrupted service, during which period 
of time he has never missed a banking day 
in the attendance of his duties as cashier, 
Hon. Myron B. Ferris, of Spencer, New 
York, recently retired at the age of eighty- 
seven, as cashier of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Spencer. 





HON. MYRON B. FERRIS 


Recently retired at the age of eighty-seven as 
cashier Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Spencer, N. Y. 
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Kings County Trust Company — 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,500,000 Undivided Profits $515,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Offcor 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
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Mr. Ferris is a life-long resident of Spen- 
cer and one of its most progressive and 
leading citizens. He has had an active 
and honorable business career of more than 
half a century. 

In his early life Mr. Ferris was a clerk 
in mercantile stores in Owego and Elmira, 
but returned later to Spencer, where he be- 
came a partner with C. J. Fisher in the 
mercantile business. From that time until 
1884 he was in some direct manner identified 
with the mercantile line in that town. 

He is one of the founders of the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank. In 1886 he became 
the bank’s assistant cashier. He later be- 
came cashier, which position he held until 
his resignation at a recent meeting of the 
directors of the bank. The directors adopted 
laudatory resolutions expressing their ap- 
preciation for his active, conscientious, and 
honorable service. When he became assis- 
tant cashier the resources were $50,000, 
and he watched their steady increase until 
today they amount to $340,000. 

Mr. Ferris is a Democrat in politics and 
represented his town as supervisor from 
1878 to 1881. He was a candidate for ithe 
office of member of assembly in 1882 end 
was defeated by only twenty-seven votes. 
The following year he was elected to that 
office. He was the first Democrat to be 
elected to that office since 1856. 

Fred B. Cooper, who has been assistant 
cashier at the bank, succeeds Mr. Fercis 
as cashier. 

Mr. Ferris will continue to carry on his 
insurance business as local representative 
of many of the country’s leading fire in- 
surance companies. 


GROWTH OF THE MORRIS PLAN 


During the first six months of the pres 
ent year, the Morris Plan banks throughout 
the country lent over $38,500,000 to more 
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than 175,000 borrowers. The total number 
of loans made on the Morris Plan in its 
first twelve years (to June 30, 1922) was 
1,760,000, the amount so lent being over 
$320,000,000. 

The Morris Plan Bank of Richmond—the 
107th in the system—has been opened with 
a paid-up capital of $250,000 and surplus 
of $125,000. The first Morris Plan bank 
was opened by Arthur J. Morris in the same 
state, at Norfolk, his home town, in 1910. 
The second of these institutions, in success- 
ful operation at Atlanta, Ga., since 1911, 
has just changed its name from the Atlanta 
Loan and Savings Company to the Morris 
Plan Bank of Atlanta, and has increased 
its capital from $125,000 to $250,000. The 
Morris Plan Company of New York opened 
its sixth branch in July. This company has 
a capital of $1,000,000 and is lending at the 
rate of more than $12,000,000 a year. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
DELEGATES 


W. Irving Bullard, vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank, Boston, Mass., 
and Rudolph S. Hecht, president of the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company, New Or- 
leans, La., have been appointed as delegates 
of the American Bankers Association to 
visit the Brazilian International Centennial 
Exposition. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF THE 
FOUR NATIONAL ENGINEERING 
SOCIETIES 


The Four National Engineering Societies, 
the offices of which are at 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, probably main- 
tains the best free employment bureau con- 
nected with any industry or profession in 
the United States. Members of many af- 
filiated societies and organizations are 
ivailable through this service bureau, so that 
it is in fact a national clearing-house for 
engineering talent of all kinds. 

The bureau has advised THe BANKERS 
MaGazine that its readers who are officials 
of or connected with organizations in which 

central personnel department is not main- 

ined, are at this time given a cordial in- 
ation to make free use of the bureau by 
vising the various departments in their 
ganizations of the existence and useful- 

»s of the Engineering Societies Employ- 

nt Service. 

lhe bureau is in a position to furnish 

praisal, and industrial engineers, statis- 

ns, and executives. 
ec administration of the bureau is in 
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charge of W. V. Brown, manager employ- 
ment service, Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, 29 West Thirty-Ninth street, New York. 

The Four National Engineering Societies 
include the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, American Society of Mechanical 
I:ngineers, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 


JAMES F. McCLELLAND 


James F. McClelland has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of the New York 
Trust Company in charge of the industrial 
department. 


BANK OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA ORGANIZED 


Organization of the Bank of Central and 
South America, with a capital of $5,000,000 
and a surplus of $2,500,000, to carry on the 
New York banking business formerly 
handled by the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, was announced August 10, by E. 
R. Stettinius of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The new bank will take over the shares 
formerly held by the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas in five affiliated institutions in 
Colombia, Peru, Costa Rica, Venezuela and 
Nicaragua and its own shares in turn will 
be held for the time being by the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, which will cease to 
function as a banking institution. 


BANK OF AMERICA ELECTS NEW 
DIRECTORS 


On August 10, at the meeting of the board 
of the Bank of America, New York, the fol- 
lowing were elected directors: Phineas C. 
Lounsbury, ex-Governor of Connecticut; 
Kimball C. Atwood, president Preferred Ac- 
cident Insurance Co.; Gilbert H. Johnson, 
Isaac G. Johnson & Co.; David 1. Luke, 
president Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; Ed- 
ward K. Cherrill, vice-president Bank of 
America. 


WILLIAM SLOANE 


William Sloane, head of the firm of W. & 
J. Sloane, New York, died August 11 in his 
fiftieth year. Mr. Sloane was a director of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 
York. He was also a trustee of the United 
States Trust Company, Bank for Savings, 
Provident Loan Society, the Public Library 
of which he was secretary, director of the 
Burke Foundation and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


GEORGE V. DREW ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT A. B. A. FOR NEW 
YORK STATE 
George V. Drew, assistant secretary of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
was elected vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association for New York, at the 
recent New York State Bankers Conven- 





GEORGE V. DREW 


Assistant secretary Equitable Trust Company of 
New York who was elected vice-president of 
the A. B. A. for New York State 


tion held at Lake Placid, New York. Mr. 
Drew is eminently fitted for this post, en- 
joying a wide acquaintance among banks 
and bankers throughout the country. He 
has represented the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany at a number of bankers’ conventions 
and is a well known figure at these gather- 
ings. 


MERGER APPROVED BY 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Plans for the merger of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, formerly the Lincoln Trust 
Company, with the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, New York, received formal 
approval at special meetings of stockholders 
of both institutions on July 20. The com- 
pletion of the merger now awaits only the 
official approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency at Washington. 

According to the merger details, so far as 
they have been made known, three of the 
offices of the Lincoln will be continued as 
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branches of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank. These offices are located at 
204 Fifth avenue, Broadway and Leonard 
street, and Broadway and Seventy-second 
street, and will be in charge of the same 
staffs of officers as heretofore, the former 
officers of the Lincoln being appointed 
branch officers of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank. 

With the completion of the merger the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, in 
addition to its head offices at 20 Nassau 
street, will have twelve branch offices on 
Manhattan Island, with capital, surplus and 
profits in excess of $27,000,000, its net de- 
posits will be approximately $175,000,000. 


NEW CORRESPONDENT FOR 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of 
Richard E. Hanson as its correspondent for 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hanson will be assisted 
by Arthur Haines. 

Mr. Hanson was born in Philadelphia, 
September 31, 1886, in which city he re- 
ceived his education at the Episcopal Acad- 
emy. Upon graduating he entered the serv- 
ice of A. Colburn & Company, importers 
and manufacturers of spices and _ teas. 
After a brief time spent in the Colburn 
factory he became a salesman, being placed 
on the road at the age of eighteen. His 
first association with the world of finance 
came in 1912, when he was engaged as 
salesman with a Philadelphia bond house, 
continuing in that capacity until 1917, at 
which time he came to New York to join the 
forces of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
The experience which Mr. Hanson gained 
while selling gave him a foundation for 
salesmenship that has been of great value 
in his banking career. At the time Mr. 
Hanson joined the Guaranty, that company 
was expanding rapidly and_ establishing 
numerous branch offices throughout the 
country. Mr. Hanson was successful in su- 
perintending the opening of a number of 
these branch offices. He was eventually 
placed in charge of the Baltimore office, 
developing an excellent business in that ter- 
‘itory. In February, 1920, Mr. Hanson re- 
signed to become a vice-president of the 
ridelity Trust Company of Baltimore, in 
iarge of the new business department. He 

signed this position in March, 1921, com- 

ig to the Equitable Trust Company of 
ew York as assistant to James I. Bush, 

‘e-president in charge of the new business 

partment. He was subsequently made as- 

tant secretary. His recent appointment 
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brings him into a territory with which he 
has long been familiar. Mr. Hanson enjoys 
a wide acquaintance in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 
HARVEY J. CONNOLLY 
Harvey J. Connolly, formerly secretary of 
the Italian Discount & ‘Trust Co., New 


York, has been elected first vice-president 
and cashier of the newly-opened Atlas Bank. 





HARVEY J. CONNOLLY 


Elected vice-president of the Atlas Bank, recently 
organized in New York 


BANKERS TO GREET VISITING 
WOMEN 


Women who come with members of the 
American Bankers’ Association to its 
eighteerth annual convention in New York 
next October will be well cared for, ac- 
cording to the plans of a women’s reception 
cominittee, headed by Mrs. Dwight W. Mor- 
row. 

The convention will continue from Mon- 
day, Oct. 2, to Friday, Oct. 6. On Tuesday 
the homes of thirty-five or more New York 
bankers will be thrown open for luncheon 


to the women visitors, who are expected to 
number between 2500 and 3000. That after- 
noon a great fashion show will be given at 
the Hotel Plaza. The wives, sisters and 
daughters will be entertained with a round 
of teas, receptions, theater parties, sight- 
seeing trips and other diversions. 

Several of the women’s clubs will be 
hostesses to the visitors, among them the 
Women’s University, Women’s City, Colony 
and Cosmopolitan Clubs, each of which, it is 
understood, will select one day from the 
convention’s four-day session on which to 
throw their houses open. 

The executive branch of the committee 
includes Mrs. Morrow, Mrs. George F. 
Baker, Jr., Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., 
Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Fowler, Mrs. Charles D. Norton, Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt, Mrs. John T. Pratt, Miss 
Jean Arnot Reid, Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
Mrs. Reeve Schley, Mrs. Leland Stillman, 
Miss Ruth Twombly, Mrs. George Whitney 
and Mrs. William Woodward. Miss M. R. 
McKinley, executive secretary, is in charge 
of headquarters just opened on the second 
floor of the Bankers Trust Company Build- 
ing, Madison avenue and_ Fifty-seventh 
street. 


WILBER NATIONAL BANK, 
ONEONTA 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors held August 7, Albert B. Tobey, 
formerly vice-president of the Wilber Na- 
tional Bank of Oneonta, N. Y., was elected 
president, in place of George I. Wilber, 
deceased, and Irving H. Rowe, for many 
years a director, was elected vice-president 
to succeed Mr. Tobey. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF PHILADELPHIA 
OPENS OFFICE 


The First National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been authorized by the Comptroller 
of the Currency to open an additional of- 
fice at Broad and Sansom streets. 

The bank has leased the ground floor of 
the North American Building now occupied 
by Redmond and Company, who will move 
to new quarters at 1427 Walnut street. 

When alterations are completed, the First 
National Bank will be enabled ‘io increase 
its facilities for serving the people of Phil- 
adelphia, and especially the growing nuwn- 
ber of its depositors. 

The bank will, of course, continue to oc- 
cupy, as its main office, its five-story build- 
ing at 315 Chestnut street. 
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| ee Lewiston Trust Company, Lew- 

iston, Me., a highly successful insti- 

tution catering to an enterprising 

and Se de public. The building is of 

Indiana limestone and embodies the most 

up-to-date requirements of a modern banking 
house. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HERE is no denying the fact that New 

England has been worried over the coal 
situation—-not so much as to how the strike 
would end, as to how her industries were 
going to fare in the distribution of the avail- 
able supply. <A full survey of the situation 
by the authorities who handled the coal 
through the war period has relieved the ten- 
sion considerably and with the resumption 
of mining of soft coal, the situation 
brightened still further. Worry over the 
supply of coal was all the sharper for New 
England industries are busy and practically 
every factory is well filled with orders. 
Trouble in the textile field still hampers 
certain localities, but other lines are ex- 
ceedingly busy. There is a decided shortage 
of labor and materials in the building trades 
on account of the rush of business, which 
shows no signs of abating. Prices for vari- 
ous commodities are still higher in New 
England than in other parts of the country, 
but the general price situation is so much 
steadier, and people are buying so much 
more freely, that merchants and jobbers are 
inclined to place their orders for future de- 
livery with new confidence. 

Collections have shown a marked improve- 
ment; the “summer dulness” in many lines 
has been much less pronounced this year 
than usual; the banking situation is satis- 
factory and money rates have dropped much 
the same as in New York. Bond houses 
that have good public utilities to sell are 
finding a ready market here, and other se- 
curities refuse to be shaken out of investors’ 
hands by any of the present trouble. Re- 
tail stores have had an exceptionally good 
summer business and are looking forward 
to a brisk fall trade, for there is little in- 
voluntary unemployment, and little prospect 
of any. 

In the rapidity of its growth the building 
industry has surpassed all others in this 
section of the country, and the activity em- 
braces every grade of construction, from the 
small house to the big hotel or factory. 

The low rates for money have brought a 
great many speculative builders again into 
the field, and the increase in the number of 
tenements if already having an appreciable 
effect on rents—the one factor in the cost 
f living that has resisted most stubbornly. 
Prices for building materials have risen 

uite sharply from the low levels of a few 
months ago, but the rise has been due sim- 

ly to the extraordinary demand, and is so 


Turning a crop 


into money 
INANCING has as much to do 


with making a successful cotton 
crop as planting and cultivating. 
Merchants finance the grower so he 
can pay labor. Local banks finance 
the merchant and in turn seek funds 
from larger banks. Without intelli- 
gent financing, growers would be 
forced to sacrifice cotton for cash. 


The National Shawmut Bank is 


an important link in the financial 


chain. The services of this bank are 
used to reduce the expense of costly 
handling between the fertile cotton 
fields of the South and the mammoth 
cotton mills of New England. Our 
correspondents are located in every 
concentrating point, ready to carry 
out instructions of clients in all 
matters in which a bank can be of 
assistance. 


You are invited to call upon our 
86 years of experience for sugges- 
tions as to economical methods of 
financing shipments to domestic and 
export markets. In dealing with 
firms in this territory the quickest 
and most direct route is via the bank 
that is closest to the heart of New 
England’s industries. 


Correspondence is cordially invited 
THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
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Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 
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for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
| Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 




















clearly defined as to make it possible for 
the speculative builders to figure pretty ac- 
curately on a fair return on their money, 
even at the lower rent level. 

Bankruptcies have fallen off sharply, in 
about the same proportion as in other parts 
of the country. At this writing there is 
some tension over the railroad situation, but 
so far the New England roads have main- 
tained a good service in the face of handi- 
caps, and the response to the call for hands 
to replace the strikers has been large. 
Freight movements have suffered some de- 
lay, but on the whole the situation has not 
been too bad. 

The crop situation in rural New England 
is satisfactory, and the improvement is re- 
flected by heavier buying in all of these 
communities. Heavier buying is also re- 
ported from all of the mill towns except 
the few where strikes are still in progress. 
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RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL 


COMPANY 


TRUST 


The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence, through the purchase of the 
Providence County Savings Bank of Paw- 
tucket, has opened offices in the latter city 
in the rooms formerly occupied by the Sav- 
ings Bank. under way 
looking toward the acquisition of a central 


Negotiations are 


site where will be located permanent Paw- 
tucket offices of the Rhode 
Trust Co. Plans call for quarters which 
worthy not only of the 
service of this Company, but also of the 


Island Hospital 


will be traditional 
city of which it is now a part. 

In its announcement the Company says: 
“Established in 1868, this Company is the 
oldest trust company in New England. 
Throughout its fifty-four years of service, 
it has been closely identified with many of 
the most important business enterprises and 
estates in Rhode Island, 
steadfastly to the ideal of furnishing its 
customers with the most complete and use- 
ful facilities that modern banking practice 
could devise.” 

The following have become members of 
the Trust Company board of directors: 
George T. Greenhalgh, J. Milton Payne, 
James C. Potter, E. Russell Richardson, 
Frederic W. Easton, Herbert O. Phillips, 
Charles A. Horton, Robert R. Jenks. 


always holding 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


R. G. Weaver, who has represented the 
Bankers Supply Co., manufacturers of 
Super-Safety Insured checks, for some time 
in various parts of the country, has recently 
taken over the Connecticut territory for 
this company. Mr. Weaver intends to make 
Connecticut his permanent home. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Dasney 


GENERAL improvement in the em- 

ployment situation is the economic 
feature of July in the South. Industrial 
establishments have generally strengthened 
their payroll. This is said without refer- 
ence to the railroad strike, which must be 
considered as a temporary phase, and, so 
to speak, local. The continuance of the 
strike would of course have a widespread 
effect upon business; but things have not 
yet reached a critical stage, and the gen- 
eral situation is good and getting better. 
It is especially significant when force is in- 
creased during the dull summer months. 

We can read the results in the savings 
banks accounts. They increased generally 
throughout the South; not only increased as 
compared with last year; but increased in 
June, the latest statistics available, as com- 
pared with May. Savings accounts in the 
Louisiana banks, for instance, wer? 1.9 pe. 
cent. greater in June than in May, and 5.6 
per cent. greater than in June, of last year. 
Mississippi’s banks showed a 2.8 per cent. 
increase over May but only a .2 per cent. 
increase over June, 1921. Georgia’s banks 
showed a 2.5 and a 3.3 per cent. increase, 
respectively; Alabama’s a 2.5 per cent. in- 
crease over May but a 2.7 per cent. drop 
as compared with last year. And so on. 

The banking situation showed an improve- 
ment in other directions. Deposits on open 
account are rising, and while in some cases 
loans are increasing, as a general rule agri- 
cultural loans are being held down to the 
ininimum. 

Debits to individual accounts continued 
the forward march begun in May, according 
o the June summary of the Federal Re- 
erve. The increase in June 

er cent. above the same period last year. 
Of the fifteen Southern cities for which 

e figures were compiled, only three show 

creases—-Chattanooga, Nashville and Pen- 


was seven 


cola. New Orleans showed the highest in- 
ease—24.4 per cent.; Birmingham next— 


24 per cent.; Montgomery third, 18.3 per 
cent. 

Demand deposits also show improvements 
—averaging twelve per cent. above last June 
and slightly better than this May. 

The improvement in general business con- 
ditions, while nothing to stir the headline 
writer, has been solid. It is reflected in the 
decline in failures, both in number and 
liabilities, as compared with May; the total 
was considerably less than it was in June 
of a year ago. 

June’s retail sales throughout the terri- 
tory were about 8.8 per cent. smaller in 
value than they were during the same month 
a year ago. Jackson, Miss., was the only 
city to show an increase—6.3 per cent. 
Nashville made the next most favorable 
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BANK FIXTURES 
FOR SALE 


White Italian marble 


trim, bronze grill work, steel mesh 


mahogany 


cages, ten windows, two marble check 
desks, electric fixtures, three mahog- 
any flat top desks, one double with 
Oc- 
cupies space 40 x 51 feet, can be ad- 


chairs, two bookkeepers’ desks. 
justed to fit a larger or smaller space. 


Photos and 


upon request. 


complete description 
Moving into new build- 
ing September Ist, can give posses- 


sion at that time. 


St. Joseph Valley Bank 
Elkhart, Indiana 




















showing, with a decrease of 1.1 per cent.; 
and Atlanta third, decrease of 5.9 per cent. 
New Orleans was 10.6 per cent. off. 

Wholesale business in June, while not up 
to May’s volume, was encouraging. The 
principal decreases were in shoes—9.4 per 
cent.; and farm implements, 23 per cent. 
Comparing the June business of this and 
last year, we find that the only declines in 
1922 were in hardware, 2.3 per cent.; and 
in shoes, 7.3 per cent. 

Building activities show a remarkable 
speed-up. Houses and commercial structures 
are rapidly going up. New Orleans’ figures 
are typical. The building permits for that 
city have risen from $570,875 in January to 
$1,678,122 in July. The total for the first 
seven months of 1922 is $6,323,577, which is 
within $2,000,000 of the totals for the entire 
year 1921. It is confidently predicted that 
New Orleans’ building this year will roll up 
to $10,000,000. 

Textile manufacturing is showing an in- 
crease, and the rate of the cotton consump- 
tion is reported to be increasing. The coal 
output of the Alabama fields shows improve- 


ment. 
duction registered a slight decrease. 
ceipts of naval stores have risen. 

New Orleans’ $1,500,000 coal tipple and 
handling plant, built recently by the state 
dock board and considered a financial faux 
pas by many persons who view things 
through the glass of politics, is now recog- 
nized as the life preserver of the Mississippi 
Valley during any such condition of trans- 
portation disorganization as it is possible 
for the present strikes to develop. Orig- 
inally built to encourage the movement of a 
cargo coal trade to Latin-America, obvi- 
ously a long-pull development, but one that 
promises well because of the reciprocal re- 
lations that would be created, the tipple is 
thus coming into its own sooner than was 
anticipated. 

This handling plant is now recognized as 
being so vital for the reason that if the 
railroads are tied up, the British coal, now 
being brought in through the North Atlan- 
tic ports, would find ‘ts most natural route 
into the interior via New Orleans, the 
Mississippi barge line, and trucks from river 
towns. 

From a_ strictly local standpoint, the 
tipple would save New Orleans and its ter- 
ritory from any shortage as long as the 
Alabama mines continue in operation, for 
the Mississippi-Warrior barge line connects 
New Orleans with the Alabama fields. The 
mines are being operated and there is no 
indication of their being tied up. 

This tipple, by the way, is one of the most 
modern and efficient plants of its kind in the 
country—small, but adequate to the needs 
as they were foreseen and capable of ex- 
pansion. 

“With such a facility”, declares General 


In iron and steel, the Alabama pro- 
Re- 





Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
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1,000,000 
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E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. 8S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst. Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 
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First National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 


$3,500,000 
30,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 


Resources 


OFFICERS 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr 
c. R. BURNETT. 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 

8. P. RYLAND Vice-President 
8S. E. BATES, Jr Vice-President 
THOS. W. PURCELL,V-Pres. & Tr. Officer 
A. K. PARKER.............. Vice-President 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr. Cashier 


Vice-President 


LWAYS a leader in the devel- 
opment of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 














Manager Walsh of the dock board, “New 
Orleans and its territory and the Mississippi 
Valley would never experience a want of 
coal. The shipping board’s recent announce- 
ment that a large number of ships will be 
reconditioned and placed in the overseas 
coal-carrying service has brought out the 
great potential value of this tipple. Ships 
with overseas coal may proceed direct to 
New Orleans, where their cargo can be ef- 
ficiently handled at the public coal tipple”. 
The government’s cotton report of August 
1 caused a great advance in cotton, which 
will be reflected in business throughout the 
belt. A 5,500,000 carry-over was feared, 
but the government put the figure at 4,900,- 
000; it gave the condition of the crop as 
70.8, which is lower than the other estimates 
that have been influencing the market. 
June’s imports at New Orleans gained 
*1,599,049 over May’s. They were $5,014,442 
vreater than in June, 1921. The total was 
12,972,956, the third highest on record for 
he month. The high records were in June, 
920, $31,384,171; and June, 1919, $14,049,- 
9. This June’s figures show that New 
rleans—and the South is reflected in the 


advance—is maintaining the improvement 
since business turned the corner. 


RICHMOND BANK OPENS NEW 
OFFICE 


Announcement has been made that the 
Planters’ National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
has purchased the property known as No. 
108 East Broad street, and will build there 
at once a modern office to take care of its 
extensive Broad street and uptown clientele. 

It is the purpose of the Planters to have 
its uptown office perform every service that 
is given by the Main street bank, and several 
of the bank’s officers and efficient employees 
will have charge of the operation of the 
Broad street office. It is understood that 
this action on the part of the Planters’ Bank 
will not be followed by the acquisition of 
offices in other parts of the city, as the of- 
ficials feel that in establishing an uptown 
offices they will have placed a convenient 
service at the disposal of the business men 
which will answer all requirements. 

The building to house the office will be 
modern in every way, and the office also will 
be modernly equipped. 











ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORE 


AUCTIONEERS 
The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 
STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 
APPOINTMENTS 


To accept a_ vice-presidency of the 
Planters’ National Bank, Richmond, Henry 
S. Hotchkiss has resigned as vice-president 
and treasurer of the Virginia Bonded Ware- 
house Corporation, which he organized. He 
will enter upon his duties with the bank on 
‘Tuesday. Prior to the organization of the 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corporation, 
Mr. Hotchkiss was vice-president of the 
Wingo, Ellett & Crump Shoe Company. He 








Little Giant Bank Director 


Striking, Enduring, Dignified, Cheap and 
Effective Advertising 

Sold to one bank only in any town or 
city. 

They bring local, as well as tourist, 
business if erected at principal crossings, 
junctions and prominent points on high- 
ways entering your city. They also ad- 
vertise the city in which you live. 

They are furnished with any lettering 
desired. Can also be supplied for mer- 
chants or any other class of business. 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 
Established 1876 
237 Rock St. Mankato, Minn., U. S. A. 




















is eminently qualified with natural ability 
and business experience for his new duties. 

In announcing the election of Mr. Hotch- 
kiss, President W. Meade Addison, of the 
Planters’ National Bank, announced 
that Paul Mayo, manager of the savings 
department; R. E. Hotze, Jr., manager of 


also 


the new business departnfent, and Wilson M. 
Brown, of the credit department, had been 
advanced to the positions of assistant 
cashiers. 

It was also announced that the new bank- 
ing offices to be erected by the Planters’ 
National Bank on East Broad street would 
cost $100,000. Plans have been submitted by 
Carneal & Johnson, architects, and the site 
at 108 East Broad street is being cleared 


for the new structure. 


BALTIMORE BANK INCREASES 
SURPLUS 


Directors of the National Bank of Bal- 
timore recently increased the bank’s surplus 
$200,000, from $800,000 to $1,000,000, and in 
addition to the regular dividend of two and 
one-half per cent, declared an extra divi- 
dend of one-half of one per cent., making a 
total dividend of three per cent. for the 
quarter ending June 30. 

The three per cent. dividend for this 
quarter is at the annual rate of twelve, 
which, it is understood, will be made the 
regular dividend rate of the bank before 
the next dividend is due. The old regular 
dividend rate of two and one-half per cent. 
a quarter was on an annual basis of ten per 
cent. 

Both the regular dividend and the extra 
dividend were payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record June 24. 
































Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


RILLIANT crop prospects, improved 
sentiment in the agricultural sections 
and a disposition there to buy more freely 
are the cheerful aspects of the month in 
business in the central west. In contrast 
there is a lack of fuel which is crippling in- 
dustry and a distressing transportation sit- 
uation which is delaying shipments of goods 
and hampering the movement of soil prod- 
ucts to markets. As to which is the domi- 
nant phase of conditions opinions are likely 
to be governed by the disposition of the 
observer. There is plenty of cause for con- 
gratulation and more than enough ground 
for misgivings as to the future if labor af- 
fairs should hold long to their present trend. 
Looking at the brighter side first, one 
sees a steady advance toward liquidation in 
the country districts, assurance of bountiful 
yields on the farms, a disposition on the 
part of producers to sell their harvests, to 
reduce their debts and provide for their 
wants on a much more liberal scale than has 
been the case for the last two years. Prices 
have undergone another decline, but are not 
unsatisfactory and the volume of products 
is doing much to reconcile growers to a 
lower standard of returns. Sales of imple- 
ments and farm machinery have been much 
larger than was expected earlier in the year, 
running in some cases as much as 100 per 
cent. ahead of those of last year. Reflect- 
ing a similar betterment the large mail 
order houses seem definitely to have turned 
the corner and to be again on a money- 
making basis, their sales showing increases 
of about fifteen per cent. as compared with 
those of the corresponding time last year. 
When it is realized that this is the first 
narked upturn in this quarter in nearly 
‘wo years the significance of the change can 
‘asily be appreciated. There does not seem 
to be any doubt in the minds of bankers 
ind others in a position to judge the trend 
f conditions that but for the discouraging 
fects of the railroad and coal strikes busi- 
‘ss would be making rapid strides toward 
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normal. That there is unmistakable improve. 
ment in spite of these adverse factors gives 
gratifying evidence of the strengthening of 
the foundations of financial and commercial 
prosperity that has come about in the last 
six months. 

Money continues easy and there is little 
increase in the borrowing demand, except in 
the agricultural sections, and there the call 
for funds is so moderate that there seems 
to be reasonable certainty that the crop 
moving period will be passed without any 
stringency. ‘The position of the Federal 
Reserve bank is being constantly strength- 
ened. This is due in part to increased gold 
holdings, but also to liquidation. Redis- 
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Like Detroit’s 
Great Plants 


In Detroit—the fourth city—men have learned 
to keep abreast of today. They have learned never 
to hesitate in replacing even the semi-antiquated, if 
they would progress. 

This Bank has taken lessons from Detroit’s great 
manufacturing industries. It razed a fourteen story 
hotel building to make way for the above modern 
structure. 

Here every department is designed to speed and 
insure accuracy in the handling of the financial re- 
sponsibilities placed with us. Minutes are considered 
in the routing and dispatching of business. 

The Bank is like a great modern plant. 

With such facilities, this Bank isin first position 
to serve you in the Great Lakes Region. 


(Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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counts are now well below the $100,000,000 
mark and there is also a steady shrinkage 
in the amount of note circulation, although 
it does not keep pace with the reduction 
in borrowing of member banks. With a re- 
serve ratio in the neighborhood of eighty 
per cent. conditions are much more com- 
fortable than they were at this time last 
year. The reserve bank maintains a redis- 
count rate of four and one-half per cent. 
as against four in the principal eastern re- 
serve banks, and there is not likely to be 
any reduction unless the latter should go to 
three and one-half per cent. The ruling 
rates for commercial paper are four and 
one-quarter to four and three-quarters per 
cent., with a little of the highest class being 
placed at four. The metropolitan banks are 
virtually out of the reserve bank and are 
getting five per cent. or better for most of 
their loans. The country banks, however, 
are still carrying a considerable load of old 
commitments and while there is an encour- 
aging prospect that the proceeds of this 
year’s crops will carry liquidation to a point 
where it need no longer cause concern, the 
directors of the reserve bank do not believe 
that a further reduction of the rediscount 
rate at this time would have a tendency to 
hasten this desirable condition. 

Wholesale orders are running a little 
ahead of the corresponding time last year 
and buying for fall is proceeding satisfac- 
torily, although this business was somewhat 
late in getting started. There is some com- 
plaint of delayed shipments of goods frown 
mills, these running from four to ten days, 
due no doubt to the impaired condition of 
equipment as a result of the railread shop- 
men’s strike. Woolens for the fall trade 
are moving freely at slightly reduced prices. 
Cottons have been slowed up somewhat by 
uncertainties as to the crop of the raw wa- 
terial and by further advances in finished 
goods. ‘There is pronounced resistance to 
the marking up process, which undoubtedly 
is a reflection of the attitude of retail 
luyers, and this has accentuated the dis- 
position of merchants to buy as closely to 
immediate needs as possible. Clothing fac- 
tories are running at about seventy-five 
per cent. of capacity. Their orders for fall 
ire reported as ten to fifteen per cent. be- 
low those of last year. Some of them did 
little in the earlier months of the year on 
men’s garments, being engaged almost alto- 
gether on women’s apparel, but in the lat- 
ter department the demand seems to be 
turning from suits to dresses and more at- 
tention is being given to the outfitting of 
nen. 
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Are Your Coal Mines 
making money todayP 


Peabody - managed mines 
are. Let us show you why, 
Our Service includes man- 
aging, operating, selling. 
Experience 39 years. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 


332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 44 Bituminous Mines in 11 Fields with Annual Capacity of 23,000,000 Tons 




















Retail business is satisfactory for the time 
of year and is better in the country than in 
the cities. In Chicago there was a week of 
severe loss to the downtown department 
stores because of a street car strike, but 
settlement of this trouble was followed by 
a rush that made up much of the lost 
ground. The special sales of the month, in 
furniture, shoes and furs have been well 
patronized. The turnover of seasonable 
goods, especially vacation outfitting, has 
been large, and with more settled industrial 
conditions the prospects are good for an in- 
creased distribution of merchandise in the 
fall. 

Curtailment of manufacturing notwith- 
standing an increasing volume of orders has 
taken place this month because of the short- 
age of fuel. This is true especially in the 
steel industry, the mills now operating at 
sixty-five to seventy-eight per cent. of ca- 
pacity as against sixty-five to eighty-five a 
few weeks ago. The demand for finished 
steel continues heavy, but very little is being 
booked, the manufacturers being fully sold 
for the rest of the year and being disin- 
clined to make commitments farther ahead 
than that under present conditions and 
prices. Production costs are increasing 
steadily and it is not expected that fuel 
conditions will be much better during the 
winter so far as prices are concerned. Quo- 
tations for finished steel are firm, especially 
for bars, shapes and plates, which are 1.90 
to 2c, Chicago, with some sales at above 
the latter figure reported. The railroads 
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are not buying so freely as they were, but 
there is still a steady inquiry for track 
accessories and materials for the building 
and repairing of cars. Pig iron has been 
advanced $3 a ton to $26 in the last month, 
and is firm at that figure. Here also fuel 
cost is an important factor, as well as the 
enlarged demand for iron. 

Unemployment, aside from voluntary idle- 
ness due to strikes, has been materially 
lessened. Thousands of men have gone to 
the harvest fields. ‘There has been one strike 
in a Chicago steel plant for a twenty per 
cent. increase in wages. In most of these 
mills common labor has been cut to about 
thirty cents an hour, and the competition 
from other industries has made it difficult 
to keep forces up to the number required. 

Building operations continue on a large 
scale. The number of permits issued for 
the first seven months of the year broke all 
records, and activity in this field promises 
to be maintained through the fall and win- 
ter. Materials are all strong, and the mar- 
ket for lumber has almost reached the run- 
away stage. For some months orders have 
exceeded production and the mills are so 
far behind that those with stocks find no 
difficulty in obtaining premiums where they 
are disposed to exact them. This industry 
has been one of the first to feel the effects 
of the rail strike because of the precedence 
given to passenger service and the higher 
classes of freight. 

Investment demand holds up well. 
issues of securities are fewer and those that 
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One of the country’s 
mightiest banking insti 
tutions and the center 
of commercial banking 
activity in the great, 
wealthy industrial sec- 
tion midway between 


Chicagoand NewYork 


Capital and Surplus 
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appear are placed quickly if they have be- 
hind them even a fairly good “set up”. 
There is especial activity in real estate 
mortgages and in the bonds based upon this 
security, as that is about the only place now 
that a seven per cent. return is obtainable. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Indiana—at Indianapolis, Sept. 13-14. 


KARL H. SOMMER 


Karl H. Sommer, assistant secretary of 
the Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, and president of the Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, died July 26, at Lakeside hospital. He 
was forty-one years old. 

Mr. Sommer had been a member of the 
Guardian Bank staff for eleven years. For 
ive years he was auditor, from which posi- 
ion he was promoted in March to assistant 
ecretary in the trust department. He was 

n enthusiastic worker in the A. I. B., and 
nder his leadership, the Cleveland Chapter 





attained high ranking because of its large 
membership and extensive educational ac- 


tivities. His many friends and acquaint- 
ances throughout the banking world regret 
exceedingly his untimely death. 


H. M. MORGAN JOINS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


H. M. Morgan, assistant vice-president of 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company is leav- 
ing that institution on September 1 to be- 
come vice-president and treasurer of the 
Johnson Reed and Company, one of the well 
known advertising agencies of Chicago in 
which Mr. Morgan has long been the largest 
stockholder. 

Mr. Morgan has been associated with the 
banking interests in St. Louis for a number 
of years. He was a charter member, officer 
and director of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association since it was organized. As a 
frequent contributor to the various financial 
publications on the subject of banking, trust 
business and insurance Mr. Morgan is well 
known throughout the country and has been 
frequently called upon to make speeches on 
these subjects. He spoke at the last two 
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conventions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Morgan is universally popular in St. 
Louis and has a large circle of friends who 
will regret that this greater opportunity is 
causing him to give up St. Louis for Chi- 
cago. 


MISS MARION BARRY WINS TRIP 
TO FRANCE 


The big Good-Will contest recently con- 
ducted by prominent concerns in Cleveland, 
the money received from which is to be used 
in behalf of the devastated districts of 
France, was won by Miss Marion Barry of 
the Union Trust Company, who gained 
a large majority of the total votes cast. 


MISS MARION BARRY 
The winner of the Good-Will contest in Cleveland, 
who is a member of the force of the 
Union Trust Company 


Miss Barry, in company with three young 
ladies of Cleveland who were next to her in 
the number of gained, sailed for 
France on July 22, with all expenses paid. 

Votes in this contest sold at ten cents 
each. That Miss Barry gained a total of 
56,133 votes speaks well, not only for her 


votes 
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own popularity, but for the good-will on 
the part of the Cleveland public which the 
Union Trust enjoys. 

NEW 


BANK ADVERTISING DEVICE 


A very effective and durable advertising 
novelty known as the Little Giant Bank 
Director is now being supplied to banks by 
the Little Giant Company, Mankato, Minn. 


Little Giant Director 


The device is sold to one bank only in each 
town or city. 

The Little Giant director is made of high 
grade cast semi-steel,—as nearly indestruct- 
able as possible, and will last almost indefi- 
nitely, with expense, only, of occasional 
painting. 

Dimensions are over all,—length thirty- 
six inches, width eighteen inches, thickness 
one-half inch. 

It is furnished in larger or smaller sizes, 
with any length of pipe support desired, in 
any combination of colors, and for either 
right or left direction. 

Letters are of metal one-fourth inch high, 
cast integral with director, and protected 
by raised rim of similar height around the 
entire outer edge. 

Mileage on each director is cast in figures, 
or fractions, of similar height, and as may be 
necessary according to distance the director 
will be erected from the bank. 

The approximate weight of the director 
is fifty pounds. 

It is equipped with two inch pipe support 
of any length specified, and can be set in 
the ground anywhere and the only tool re- 
quired is a post auger. 

Any special lettering desired can be put 
on the director which is guaranteed forever 
against defective material and workmanship. 


PRIZE OFFERED BY FARM 

MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
Prizes aggregating $225 are offered by the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America for the best fifty-word code of 
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ethics, stating the principles of the associa- 
tion. 

There are three prizes, the first $150; 
second $50; and the third $25, and codes 
must be in the hands of the judges not later 
than September 18, 1922. Names of winners 
will be announced at the Ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the association at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago, October 3 and 4. 

The committee to determine the winners 
consists of Prof. R. B. Dennis, Northwest- 
ern University; A. D. Welton, Continental 
and Commercial Bank, Chicago, and W. F 
McClure, American Bond and Mortgag- 
Company, Chicago. 

Detailed information as to the contest 
will be supplied by any member of the asso- 
ciation or by any public library in the 
United States. 


BANKERS GIVEN RIDE IN CLOUDS 


Whisked from Cleveland to Detroit in 
ninety-five minutes in the flying boat “Wol- 
verine” of the Aeromarine Airways com- 
pany, seven of Cleveland’s leading bankers, 
guests of the First National Bank of De- 
troit, were given a first-hand illustration on 
August 10, of why the First National be- 


lieves in giving every encouragement to 
aeronautics. 

The flying trip, the inspection of the 
splendid home of the First National by the 
Cleveland guests, and the luncheon in the 
bank dining room, at which Howard E. 
Coffin gave an interesting talk on aero- 
nautics, past, present and future, formed a 
“Get-Together” move by the Detroit and 
Cleveland bankers, whose interests are close- 
ly allied. 

Those who made the trip from Cleveland, 
leaving there at 9.05 Thursday morning, and 
sweeping down to the only aero-marine 
floating “depot” in the world, off Owen park, 
at 10.40 o’clock were: J. C. Nevin, secre- 
tary and assistant federal reserve agent; 
J. C. McHannon, vice-president Central 
National bank; E. V. Hale, vice-president 
Union Trust company; Edwin Baxter, vice- 
president Cleveland Trust company; 
Thomas Coughlin, vice-president Morris 
Plan bank; A. R. Fraser, vice-president 
Guardian Savings & Trust company, and 
H. E. Small, treasurer Morris Plan bank. 

Stepping out of the cabin of the “Wolver- 
ine” at the “depot” out in the river, the 
Clevelanders all spoke enthusiastically of 
their trip, declaring they had never enjoyed 
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W. J. Gray, vice-president First National Bank in Detroit, welcoming a group of Cleveland bankers who 
made the trip to Detroit by aeromarine boat, the ‘“‘ Wolverine” in 95 minutes 


so comfortable a ride, either in Pullman car 
or automobile. 

They were greeted at the floating depot 
by a delegation of First National bank offi- 
cials and others, and taken to the big bank 
building, where they made a tour of inspec- 
tion, ending with a trip to the roof, whence 
they viewed the city. 

At the luncheon, in the bank dining room, 
Howard FE. Coffin, of the Hudson Motor 
Car company, a pioneer in the movement to 
build a great aeroplane system in America 
which would prove invaluable to the govern- 
ment in the event of war, delivered a most 
interesting address on aeronautics. 

The particular reason for bringing the 
Clevelanders across the lake in the flying 
ship, to talk to them of aeronautics, was be- 
cause the great development of aeronautics 
is being centralized in the Great Lakes dis- 
trict, Mr. Coffin said. Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo he pictured as natural links in 
the central chain, this district being already 
pioneering in aeronautics, and possessing 
the backing of the automotive industries al- 
ready centered here. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN 
ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
desires to prevent or correct any misunder- 





standing with reference to its decision as 
to opening additional offices which may re- 
sult from the public advertisement that have 
appeared in the St. Louis Press and are 
otherwise reaching bankers and_ business 
men. It, therefore, makes the following 
statements: 


In opening additional offices, in St. Louis, we 
believe that we are within our legal rights as 
well as within the administrative regulations 
governing national banks. 

We have no intention of opening offices out 
of tne City of St. Louis. Such a course would 
be entirely contrary to the policy of this bank. 
Moreover, we do not believe that under the 
law and departmental regulations a national 
bank can have offices outside of the city or town 
where its charter authorizes it to do business. 

Branch offices of banks are now and have 
been for many years in existence in many 
states. They are quite numerous in New York, 
Michigan, California, Ohio, and in other states. 
The growth and development of New York City, 
Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, and other 
cities have not been handicapped by their 
existence, nor is there any evidence whatsoever 
in these cities that there is any tendency to- 
wards monopoly in banking. 

The additional offices of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis are intended to serve better 
our customers and to aid in the industrial de- 
velopment of the city. Loans and other bank- 
ing services will be offered to the people of the 
neighborhood where such offices are operated as 
freely and on as extensive and liberal terms 
as are now made to the many thousands of 
patrons of the First National Bank. 

The establishment of additional offices by us 
in the City of St. Louis will not tend to 
monopoly, but on the contrary, will increase 
competition because in many districts of the 
city there is only one bank. The objection to 
additional offices comes only from outlying 
banks in the city, who mistakenly think they 
will be injured by wholesome healthy compe- 
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tition. With all due respect to their advertised 
views, we do not believe that competition in 
banking is hurtful either to the business itself 
or to the public generally. 

It is not our intention to enter into any pub- 
lic controversy, but we feel that it is necessary 
to make this statement to our patrons and 
the public. We expect to continue the policy 
of operating additional offices unless the Courts 
determine to the contrary, in which event, we 
shall endeavor to serve our patrons as hereto- 
fore at our present banking office. 


CLEVELAND DISCOUNT COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Cleve- 
land Discount Company, Cleveland, Ohio, at 
the close of business, July 20, 1922, shows 
the following: 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand and in Banks ..... ----$ 1,011,127.57 
Mortgage loans secured by ap- 

proved real estate and _ real 

estate mortgage bonds ............ 25,119,559.33 





Loans secured by approved col- 

lateral and other loans and dis- 

ID ent cccsincatectessitiecseaceteinciatbihinnsvaveen 2,866,467.50 
Other bonds and securities . - 1,367,602.29 
Investment in stock of the Cle sve- 

land Discount Building Company 250,000.00 
Accrued tnterest .................... 284,651.66 
Prepaid taxes and expense ............ 12,997.29 
Ansan receivable—bond sub- 

II « vesniscnctiiseqcinisiinaienteataninnens . 11,866,479.44 


Organization, branch offices, fur- 
niture, fixtures, equipment and 
IE UIE | ebitiiccadaiiianiccennnntinind ‘ ‘ Nothing 








Total resources .............. ..$42,778, 885. 08 


LIABILITIES 


Borrowers’ loan ‘credits (to be 

paid borrowers as buildings are 

erected or other requirements are 

ne IA TTA: $ 9,563,894.07 
Bond subscriptions (unpaid orders 

on which bonds will be delivered 


.  ¢ , Se - ae 
Interest collected but not earned.. 35,436.67 
Bond sinking fund collections ........ 64,907.31 
BOOS US: BOG GUIGID cnceccccscncsassccsssscncecs 157,847.63 


First mortgage collateral trust 
bonds and certificates issued and 
i poaiouninene 7,245,500.00 
Capital Stock: 
Preferred 
Authorized $20,000,000.00. Paid in 8,333,216.68 
Common 
Authorized 200,000 shares without 





par value. Issued and out- 
standing 150,952 shares. Paid in 1,345,695.00 
Surplus and undivided profits........ 1,301,387.72 
Total Mabilities ........cccssecccccsseee: $42,778,885.08 


The New York office of this company is 
at 469 Fifth avenue, in charge of Gage E. 
Tarbell, vice-president. The company also 
has, in addition to the main office in Cleve- 
land, offices in the following cities: Los 
Angeles, Washington, Pittsburgh, Mil- 
waukee, Buffalo, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Richmond, and Des Moines. 
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HE Liberty Central 
Trust Company prides 
itself on being equip- 
ped to render prompt and 
efficient service to out-of- 
town correspondents. Spe- 
cial attention given to col- 
lections. 











LIBERTY CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
ABSORBS THREE BANKS 


The Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis with which the Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Co. is affiliated, has purchased the 
business of the Lincoln National Bank, Lin- 
coln Trust & Savings Bank, and the South 
Side National Bank, all of Minneapolis. 
These will now be operated as the Lincoln 
and South Side offices of the bank. 

The staffs of the merged banks remain in- 
tact with George F. Orde, former president 
and director of the Lincoln National as 
manager of the Lincoln office, and O. O. 
Sterling, former second vice-president of the 
South Side State, as manager of the office 
of that name. 

Plans are under way for the erection of 
a building for the enlarged bank at the 
corner of Marquette and Sixth streets. 




























































Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SamveL Sos.anp. 


IVE us markets that will pay. This is 

the cry of the Western states today. 
Nature has done and is still doing more than 
the Western states expected of her this year. 
For the third successive year the Western 
states have not only had a large harvest of 
corn but generous yields of wheat. Other 
crops are excellent on the whole. Con- 
sidering the law of averages and the records 
of the past few decades, the Western states 
have fared and are still faring exceptionally 
well this season. But this immense territory 
with its enormous crops is not so happy as 
one might be led to believe from an examina- 
tion of the statistics of its harvests. The 
immediate reason for this is to be found in 
the action of prices the past month, down- 
turns having been the rule on the markets 
where the products of farms and ranges are 
sold. 

It must be said to the credit of farmers 
that they are not agitating over prices. 
Nor are they striking. ‘The last two years 
of deflation taught the producers, or better, 
those who needed lessons to bear hardships, 
to accept the inevitable with all possible 
grace. Down in Kansas, where wheat is at 
the lowest price in six or more years, unu- 
sual progress toward the seeding of the 1923 
crop is reported. A new organization, the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, has been preaching the desirability of 
early plowing of land for winter wheat. It 
has, with funds subscribed mainly by mil- 
lers, exerted an influence to persuade coun- 
ty farm agents, agricultural colleges and 
other agencies to spread the same wheat 
“gospel”. Among other things this cam- 
paign has emphasized to the farmers who 
raise wheat that early plowing means an in- 
crease of one to seven bushels in the average 
yield per acre. Being eager to reduce pro- 
duction costs to the lowest possible figure, 
this advice has been accepted by farmers. 
The result is that it is already assured that 
the foundation for the 1923 winter wheat 
crop will be laid with more intelligence and 
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with more assurance of a successful harvest 
than in years. Surely this does not smack 
of farmers’ strikes. The same is true of 
other farming activities. Unusual efforts 
are being made to arrange for extensive 
feeding of corn and other feed crops to live 
stock in order to endeavor to obtain the 
most from these harvests. A stimulus in 
this connection is the fact that the past year 
proved to be one of the generous profits for 
the feeders of live stock. In Central Ne- 
braska, for example, one large operator 
earned a net profit of more than $500,000 on 
lamb feeding operations last winter and 
spring. This is an unusual instance, of 
course, but it reflects upon the financial pos- 
sibilities of live stock feeding. 

The conclusion should not even be reached 
that the Western states are pessimistic be- 
cause they find it necessary to call for mar- 
kets for their crops. There is an air of 
hopefulness in the West. At the same time 
it is well to recognize the fact that less op- 
timism is apparent than two months ago. 
Even with present prices, however, Nebras- 
ka banks, which were as hard hit as those 
of any state by the aftermath of the war 
boom, are predicting that by the end of the 
present crop year, or by the fall of 1923, the 
financial position of farmers will be back to 
normal. ‘The banks of Nebraska are antici- 
pating a better business year than the one 
just closed, but they frankly assert that, un- 
less prices advance, there will be room for 
boasting only about the size of crops. In 
studying the business outlook, one readily 
finds that what is true of Nebraska applies 
to the other Western states more or less, 
for this state is very typical of that group 
with the exception that it has no cotton, 
which is very important to Oklahoma. The 
obligations of each of these states show a 
reduction from last year, which, as generally 
recognized, will tell favorably on new busi- 
ness. 

A notable feature of the situation in this 
territory is the accumulation of farm re- 
quirements and the shrinkage in the stocks 
of rural merchants. The break in farm 
prices that cut so heavily into the buying 
power of farmers caught rural merchants 
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and mail-order houses, too, with large stocks 
of high-priced merchandise. ‘These stocks 
have been worked off slowly and painfully 
in many instances. The difficulties entailed 
in the disposition of these stocks are not yet 
ended, but the rural mercantile situation is 
immensely improved. Farmers in the mean- 
while have been frugal in their buying— 
more frugal than in years. ‘There are many 
unfilled wants in their homes—some of a 
character that means a larger volume of 
rural merchandise business as well as an in- 
creased business for mail order institutions 
and others that cater to the agricultural in- 
dustry. This trade is already beginning to 
make itself manifest. But where the humble 
potato crop is so low as to lead to the post- 
ponement of sales, it is natural to find this 
buying power slow in making its appear- 
ance. And where wheat brings only seventy 
cents a bushel instead of around one dollar, 
the dream of farmers who sought three dol- 
lars a bushel two years ago, there is less 
new money to be spent. And the borrowing 
habit for spending except where absolutely 
necessary is still a thing of the past. 

The wheat market tells the story of the 
call of the West for wider and stronger 
markets. The winter wheat harvest was 
late and very liberal in volume. The spring 
wheat states have a large crop, one of the 
best in years. Canada has a large crop of 
wheat. ‘There is a great exportable surplus 
of wheat in North America. Europe needs 
more wheat. But the buying power of 
Europe is not normal, so the foreigners are 
not lending the support expected of them as 
buyers of the bread grain. There is much 
disappointment among millers, for their ex- 
port flour trade is light, comparatively 
speaking. In domestic channels, the absence 
of a strong European demand has led wheat 
and flour handlers to pursue a more cautious 
policy than usual. Not in years has there 
been so little deferred buying of flour, that 
is, flour for delivery in sixty to ninety days 
or more for the bakery and other trade. 
Mills have therefore shown less disposition 
to absorb wheat. The public, after having 
taken many losses, is doing less than in a 
long time in the future grain pits, so another 
source of support is missing. Flour jobbers 
who took big losses in the course of the 
slump in wheat from around three dollars a 
bushel to the present level could not specu- 
late in many instances if they desired. If 
the world would only start a revival of busi- 
ness in Kurope—do something to add to the 
buying power of the Old World—there 
would be a turn for the better in wheat and 
the West would smile more than it is smil- 
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ing today over the generosity of nature. 
The West is confident of this because it 
realizes that the United States was never in 
a stronger position so far as unused credit 
is concerned for financing improvement in 
business. The West is also confident in this 
respect because everywhere there is a desire 
to promote sound betterment in business. 
Live stock markets are still doing better 
than grain, although recessions have lately 
been the rule. The big corn outlook means 
heavy buying of stocker and feeder cattle 
and feeding sheep. It also means heavier 
hog feeding operations. There is at present 
so much competition for feeding stock that 
it is difficult to determine the relative in- 
fluence of the packer demand and the de- 
gree of permanency of current quotations. 
The question is raised whether the profits 
from live stock feeding the past year, to- 
gether with the large feed crops, will not 
bring supplies of fat animals for slaughter 
next winter and spring in a volume that 
will tax the absorptive capacity of the mar- 
ket. Cessation of strikes and full employ- 
ment of labor will of course enlarge the de- 
mand for meat, which the live stock industry 
will surely need in the next year. The 
trade in horses and mules shows a some- 
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what better tone, thanks to better prices 
for cotton. Pasturage and water condi- 
tions in the live stock areas could hardly 
be better, practically all reports indicate. 

Recent cuts in crude oil affected the oil 
areas. Lumber has held well. The oil in- 
dustry will not contribute what was ex- 
pected of it a few months back in the way 
of business, but much inflation has been re- 
moved from it and it is still a powerful 
constructive influence. New building is still 
confined largely to small homes. Labor con- 
tinues better employed than last year ex- 
cepting the strikes. 

At banks funds are accumulating. Demand 
for money to finance the movement of wheat 
is light, for mill and elevator stocks are not 
yet large and prices are low. There are 
signs that soon wheat will pile up at ter- 
minals and increase demand for money. Live 
stock feeding is going to take more money 
than last year. Mercantile demand for 
money is still light. 


CONVENTION DATES 


New Mexico—at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-23. 
Nebraska—at Omaha, Sept. 26-27. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonNELLAN 


UMMER business is generally holding 

up well. The large amount of building 
is fast catching up with the shortage of 
houses, offices and store buildings. ‘This is 
evidenced by some reduction in rentals of 
vacant property. Harvesting returns are 
showing up well and growing rice is promis- 
ing. ‘The 1921 rice crop has been sold, the 
bulk of,it going to Japan, and through or- 
ganization, a base price for paddy of about 
$3 was realized. Apples, peaches and pears 
are to yield well up to the ten year average, 
and the shortage in apricots is made up by 


an increased price of $30 a ton over last . 


year. The railroad situation has delayed 
some shipments and interfered with the 
movement of fresh fruit, but favorable water 


rates for westbound steel and iron products 


have encouraged business via the Canal. 
Collections are generally good, money is 
easy and bank clearings increased over last 
year. Jobbers report the buying of “fu- 
tures” in canned goods about twice the 
volume of former years. Collections are 
satisfactory. 

Investment dealers report a slackening 
generally of retail distribution, but look 
forward to an active fall market at some- 
what higher price levels. 

A very marked improvement is evidenced 
through the inter-mountain territory, com- 
prising the States of Utah, Wyoming and 
Colorado. Utah is just recovering from the 
severe depression resulting from the drastic 
curtailment of its mining industry and the 
severe decline of livestock and agricultural 
products which followed the close of the 
world war. The mines are gradually com- 
ing back to pre-war production and the 
ctive markets for wool and sheep in par- 

cular have permitted substantial liquida- 

ms of indebtedness to the banks in that 
‘erritory. There is a very considerable 
ortage of breeding ewes and this condi- 
in which cannot be remedied immediately, 

'l undoubtedly help to stabilize the present 

cellent markets for sheep and by-products. 


The remarkable recovery that has taken 
place in the beet sugar industry is reflect- 
ing itself, for the first time in practically 
two years, in the statements of the sugar 
companies operating in the inter-mountain 
section. While the acreage in beets here in 
the West is slightly under last year, econ- 
omies should more than offset the loss of 
tonnage. 

Forest fires in the Pacific Northwest due 
to the unusual dry spell experienced by that 
section, have played havoc with the lumber 
industry and destroyed many thousands of 
dollars worth of valuable timber. Not only 
have the fires caused practically all the 
logging camps to shut down, but they are 


* responsible for an increase in the price of 


lumber. Since the fires have been raging the 
price of lumber has advanced $2 per thou- 
sand feet. Steamship lines, whose principal 
cargoes from the Northwest have been lum- 
ber, have been forced to lower their rates 
on coast wise shipments in order to fill 
their vessels. Inactivity of the logging 
camps, as well as many of the saw mills, 
has not hampered the lumber supply ma- 
terially to date and there is ample lumber 
available for orders for the next several 
weeks. The demand for lumber from all 
sections of the United States is strong, and 
orders are coming in daily from all domes- 
tic sources except the agricultural districts. 
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The Atlantic coast is taking large cargoes 
of lumber out of the Northwest ports daily, 
due to a building campaign that is on in the 
East, and an effort to solve the problem of 
congested housing conditions. California, 
which has long been a great source of de- 
mand upon the mills of the Northwest, is 
calling for lumber all the time. 

The action of the Shipping Board in mak- 
ing preparations to withdraw government 
owned ships from the intercoastal trade 
may result in terminating the rate war now 
existing between the various lines in that 
service. The board desires to arrange for 
the sale of five vessels now allocated fo the 
company for operation in the Panama Canal 
route between the two coasts. The board 
has declared that unless the purchase of the 
vessels is arranged within a reasonably short 
time the ships will be taken back. 

It is understood that the government has 
been ready to withdraw the Shipping Board 
vessels from this service as soon as it is 
assured that conditions have been stabilized 
in the trade. The older lines in the inter- 
coastal trade started the present rate war 
soon after the Board had failed to comply 
with a request to withdraw the government 
ships in competition with private lines. In 
the event of the withdrawal of the govern- 
ment ships from the intercoastal trade it is 
believed here that the rate war would be 
stopped. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Investment Bankers’ Association, Del 
Monte, Oct. 7-10. 
Arizona—at Bisbee, Nov. 10-11. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


The first national bank in California to 
have its charter extended under the pro- 
visions of a new Act of Congress, passed 
July 1, is the American National Bank of 
San Francisco. 

The local bank has been advised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency that its char- 
ter has been extended for ninety-nine years 
from July 1, 1922. 

The bank was incorporated in August, 
1902, with a charter limited to twenty years. 
Until recently the procedure would have 
been to apply for a renewal of the charter 
for another twenty years. An act of Con- 
gress passed July 1, 1922, however, pro- 
vided for a practically indefinite extension 
of the corporate existence of national banks, 
making the former procedure unnecessary. 


The American National Bank in 1902 suc- 
ceeded to the business of the American Bank 
and Trust Company. It began as a na- 
tional organization with a capital of $1,- 
000,000. ‘This has since been increased to 
$2,000,000. 


RAILPH P. ANDERSON 


Ralph P. Anderson, recently appointed 
advertising manager of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company, of San Francisco, has been 
made manager of the bank’s business de- 
velopment department. 


ANGLO-CALIFORNIA TRUST 
COMPANY GAINS IN 
RESOURCES 


The Anglo-California ‘Trust Company has 
shown during the past twelve months the 
largest gain in resources of any San Fran- 
cisco bank, according to an announcement 
made on July 27 by President Mortimer 
Fleishhacker at a meeting of the board of 
directors. 

The bank’s resources on June 30, 1921, 
amounted to $34,617,284, as compared with a 
total of $43,231,980, on June 30, 1922. This 
is a gain of $8,641,694. The institution also 
showed a splendid gain in deposits, the in- 
crease amounting to $9,356,550. 

The Anglo-California Trust Company in 
1921 had the distinction of having the lar- 
gest increase in deposits made by any San 
Francisco bank. That this healthy growth 
has continued is evidenced by comparing 
the deposits of $35,285,642 on December 31, 
1921, with the deposits of $38,966,878 on 
June 30 of this year. 

The Market-Ones Branch, opened on De- 
cember 27, 1921, has had a splendid growth, 
owing to the convenience of its location in 
the heart of the theater and up-town shop- 
ping districts. The Potrero Branch has 
moved into new and larger quarters at the 
corner of Third and Twentieth streets. It 
was formerly located in smaller quarters 
adjoining its present location. The Mission 
Branch at Mission and Sixteenth streets, 
and the Fillmore Branch at Fillmore and 
Geary streets, have been remodelled and en- 
larged. These changes were made necessary 
in order that the bank could properly care 
for the great increase in volume of business 
evidenced by figures quoted above. 

All departments of the bank have par- 
ticipated in the growth. The foreign depart- 
ment has increased the scope of its ac- 
tivities and is now being enlarged to handle 
a still greater volume of business. 

The bond department in the short space 
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of a year’s time has become an important 
factor in the retail distribution of bonds in 
California. This department will soon move 
into new quarters on the ground floor of 
the Sansome street entrance to the bank. 
In addition to the complete borid depart- 
ment of the main bank a bond department 
is maintained at each of the five branches. 


APPLIES FOR CHANGE OF NAME 


Application has been made to the Su- 
perior Court in Los Angeles by the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank for a 
change of name to the Pacific Southwest 
Trust and Savings Bank. The _ petition 
pointed out that the greatly increased busi- 
ness of the bank makes desirable a name 
less local in its scope. 

This action follows the merger effective 
July 1 of twenty-two banks and branches 
vith the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Sank, located in the territory south of 
“‘resno. At the same time the First Na- 

onal Bank of Hollywood became the Hol- 
!ywood agency of the First National Bank 

‘ Ios Angeles. The two Los Angeles in- 
‘itutions, with the First Securities Com- 
pany, are under one ownership and man- 


agement. Their total resources are approxi- 
mately $200,000,000. 


BANK OF ITALY TAKES OVER 
BANKS 


Pursuant to the proper approval of both 
the State Banking Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Bank of Italy 
has converted the First National Bank of 
Woodland, Home Savings Bank of Wood- 
land, with its branch at Knights Landing, 
the Old National Bank of Hanford, the 
Union National Bank of San Luis Obispo 
and the Broadway Bank of Oakland, as 
branches of the Bank of Italy. 

The consolidation of these banks will add 
$10,000,000 to the resources of the Bank of 
Italy, giving it total assets of approximately 
$220,000,000. The respective resources of 
the various institutions to be absorbed are: 
First National Bank of Woodland $1,400,- 
000, Home Savings Bank of Woodland with 
its branch at Knights Landing $2,500,000, 
The Old National Bank of Hanford $2,400,- 
000, Union National Bank of San Luis 
Obispo $2,000,000, and the Broadway Bank 
of Oakland $1,100,000. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
Sr J. W. 


Tyson 


ITH general prospects for a good crop 

throughout the country, excepting 
some sections of Western Canada where 
there has been lack of rain, business should 
take a forward step after the harvest season. 
However, here as in the United States, the 
mine and railroad strikes are having an un- 
settling effect on the situation because it is 
appreciated that if the present state of af- 
fairs is protracted there will not only be a 
fuel shortage of serious character but the 
important adjustment of labor costs will be 
further delayed. It is being more and more 
realized that it is necessary to get down the 
labor cost factor in production and distribu- 
tion if there is to be an adjustment which 
will permit of industrial prosperity. In 
Western Canada, for example, it is apparent 
that little benefit in the price of fuel can be 


expected by the consumer through a reduc- 
tion in freight rates on a market price 100 
per cent. higher than it was before the 


war. The explanation is wages. Mine op- 
erators submit figures to show that the hour 
pay rate for mine employees has advanced 
anywhere from 115 per cent. to 300 per cent. 
with most increases between 200 and 250 
per cent. Farmers, who represent such a 
large portion of Canada’s population, are 
beginning to realize that while they have to 
sell in the open market labor is protecting 
itself through union organizations with the 
result that the level prices of manufactured 
goods is out of line with his buying power. 
Until there is an adjustment here demand 
will be restricted. 

Bankers report a better undertone to the 
business situation and frozen credits are 
being steadily thawed out. Lumber, in 
which a large amount of capital was tied 
up, is moving better but profits have in 
many cases been forgotten. In other direc- 
tions too there is an improvement, but so 
far as agricultural credits are concerned 
everything depends upon the crop and this 
year there is little disposition to discount 
the harvest as there has usually been in the 
past. The result is that movement of goods 
is largely on a hand to mouth basis and no 
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important volume of orders is expected until 
after the new crop money is actually in 
circulation. Some luxuries, like automobiles, 
represent exceptions because, although the 
man without money must wait for the re- 
turns from his crop others who have sur- 
pluses from the more prosperous period are 
inclined to loosen up with the prospects of 
new funds coming in later. 

The bank statement indicates that, despite 
the better industrial tone, there is a con- 
traction in commercial loans, which undoubt- 
edly represents concentration of cash funds 
looking to the financing of the crop; the 
June statement shows a further decline of 
$23,500,000 during the month. During the 
year current loans were cut by $140,000 and 
other evidence of deflation was the re- 
duction of nearly $30,000,000 in the note 
circulation of the banks during the same 
period. At the same time the banks were 
able to reduce their advances from the Gov- 
ernment under the War Measures Act by 
about $59,000,000, or in other words to cut 
this item by half. Gross assets were re- 
duced during the year to the extent of 
$236,000,000. In addition to the cut in 
current loans the banks also reduced their 
call loans abroad by about $12,000,000. Hold- 
ings of Dominion notes increased and gold 
reserve was cut down, these two tendencies 
about counterbalancing. Likewise there was 
a shift in bank balances abroad from the 
United Kingdom to foreign banks. Mu- 
nicipal loans increased by about $2,500,000 
and loans on public securities by over $5,- 
000,000 while loans abroad were increased 
by $3,300,000. 

The agitation, backed by a certain polit- 
ical element, in Alberta for a provincial 
bank is being made the subject of an in- 
quiry by Professor McGibbon of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. The farmers govern- 
ment, although it tries to be friendly with 
the faction desiring this paternalistic kind 
of financial institution, is evidently not in- 
clined to follow in the path made by the 
province of Manitoba where the scheme is 
called a failure by financial authorities be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting loans re- 
paid. At the sessions being held represen- 
tatives of the banks are appearing to 
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answer complaints against the chartered in- 
stitutions. The result is that many of the 
vague mutterings heard against the banks 
are being more clearly articulated and for 
the most part being satisfactorily met. 

No matter what the outcome of the in- 
quiry may be from the provincial stand- 
point it promises to be of value in bringing 
out weak or strong points in the system 
preliminary to the periodical revision of 
the Bank Act at Ottawa next year. 

The government’s new check taxes are 
now in effect. Two cents must be placed on 
each check for every $50 up to $5000. New 
stamps of denominations to $1.00 are used 
and in addition the government has made an 
arrangement whereby individuals and com- 
panies can secure embossed cheques without 
the amount of the tax stated and on these 
the tax is paid through a return made di- 
rect to the government by the issuers of 
the checks. 


; & 
NOVA SCOTIA’S NEW ISSUE 

An issue of $300,000 of capital stock is 
heing made by the Bank of Nova Scotia to 
the shareholders. At present the issued and 
paid-up capital of the bank is $9,700,000 and 
the proposed new stock will bring the capi- 
tal up to around $10,000,000. Notices are 
heing sent out to the shareholders offering 
them the new issue in proportion to their 
holdings at a price of $255 a share. Issues 
of capital stock of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
in the past have been allotted as follows: 
Previous to 1898, $1,500,000; allotted De- 
ember 28, 1898, $225,100 at 210; December 
, 1899, $104,900 at 220; February 25, 1901, 
“140,000 at 230; January 3, 1905, $340,800 
t 260; December 1, 1905, $159,200 at 265; 
ebruary 21, 1906, $500,000 at 268; Decem- 


ber 13, 1910, $1,000,000 at 268; July 31, 
1912, $1,000,000 at 240; capital of the Bank 
of New Brunswick, February 15, 1913, $1,- 
000,000 issued to shareholders of Metropoli- 
tan Bank November 16, 1914, $500,000; is- 
sued to shareholders Bank of Ottawa, May 
1, 1919, $3,200,000; total outstanding at 
present time $9,700,000. 

Shareholders will have proportioned to 
them one share of the new stock for each 
thirty-three and one-half shares held. Ten 
per cent. will be called on November 1 and 
further on the basis of ten per cent. a 
month. 

FORM GIVES TAX DETAILS 

The Bank of Montreal has prepared for 
the use of its correspondents and deposi- 
tors a convenient form giving details of the 
Canadian Stamp Tax in effect August 1, 
1922. 

The form is printed so that it may be 
attached to the inside cover of a check book. 
PRAISES BANK SYSTEM 

Bank managers who are faced with com- 
plaints by manufacturers that they do not 
give the service and credit which successful 
industry demands should make a note of the 
following statement by John R. Shaw, the 
new president of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association: 


The capital we are using is borrowed from the 
banks, and we can well be proud of our banking 
system. It came through the trials and tests 
of war and reconstruction with its flag flying. 
The money in the banks is always entirely the 
savings of the people, it is lent to the manufac- 
turers to buy materials and pay wages, and 
they sell their goods and repay the banks. So 
when we talk of capitalists, that is a misnomer. 
We are really trustees for the people’s money, 
and those who call us capitalists are probably 
those whose money we are using. Employer and 
employees would be better words to use. The 
words capital and labor should not be used 
in a free democratic country like this, where 
there is no accumulated capital, and where we 
use the savings of the people. 
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